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A Letter of Monſieur Sirbiere s, concerning the War 


between England and Holland in 1652: Toall which 5 
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not nobtede” upon hne RECEIPT 
it, that 1 ought to have al- 


Deſign, to go and pro- 
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have made it appe: 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


order to publiſh it as far as was 
poſſible for me: And that 1 


might avoid the deteſtable Sin of 
Ingratitude, 1 have not perhaps 
pitched upon the worſt, moſt un- 
gainly and diſagreeable Way for 
it. For, Sir, my moſt Humble 
Reſpects, and a Book I was rea- 
dy to Publiſh, could neither of 
them have made ſo much Noiſe, 
nor reach'd ſo far as my Travels. 

England and the Netherlands have 


been Witneſſes of Tour Royal 


Munificence to me and the Fi- 


gure which I made everywhere 


was a very Subſtantial Proof of 
"x 


ar not only 
to the Learned Men of the Uni- 


Quality, and I have ſpoke of it 
near enough unto-the Throne, 
to be under ſtood there. It would 
have been very difficult for me, 
Sir, if I had attempted it; to have 


confined my ſelf to the Celebra- 
ting 


| The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

ting of this Vertue alone in 

Your Majeſty, tho it affords ve- 
ry ample Matter to go upon ; 
and 1o it was, that while I was 
anſwering ſuch Queſtionsas were 
put unto me, I endeavoured to 
touch upon all of them in as 
few Words as I could. Stateſ- 
men would have me recount to 
them Your Majeſty's Applicati- 
on to Buſineſs, Your Penetration 
and Strength of Judgment; Sol- 
diers were raviſhed to hear the 
great Things reported of Your 
Courage confirmed by me; the 
Roman Catholicks were charmed 
with the Relation of Your Piety; 

the Grandees with the Magnifi- 
cence of Your Court ; the People 
with the Sweetneſs of Your 
Temper ; and the Fair Sex with 
the Goodlineſs of Your Perſon. 
Sir, I have everywhere found 
a mighty Veneration for all theſe 
Advantages which God has been 
pleaſed to beſtow upon Your 
7 A2 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Royal Perſon ; and methinks I 
lee the whole World ready to 
ſubmit to Your Empire. I have 
had ſome Grand Thoughts enter 
into my Head upon this Occaſi- 
on; but finding they could not 
be well © within 
the Compaſs of my Underſtand- 
ing, I fixed my Eyes upon the 
Vertue Your Majeſty was pleaſed 
to exerciſe in reſpect to me; and 
it has been my Principal Care to 
make Men of Learning admire 
It, There are none of them but 
ſuch as flatter themſelves with 
ſome Hopes from it, and the lit- 
tle Merit found in me raiſed no 
Indignation in them: All of 
them made their Reflections up- 
on the Choice Your Majeſty 
made of me from among thoſe 
of the laſt Form, and found it to 
be juſt, that the Love I have for 
the Sciences, and the Zeal where, 
with I have endeavoured all my | 

Life-time to advance the — | 
tation, 


The je Epifle Mey 


1 tation, and ſuſtain the Intereſts 
pf them, ſhould receive ſome Com- 
benſation. Indeed, Sir, I have al- 
rays puſh'd on, and encouraged 
he great Maſters of Knowledge 
o Labour, and have had ſome 
Share in the Intrigues of the Mu- 
es: I have even been ſo happy 
is to be heard by them, and to gain 
ome Reputation amongſt them. 
he conſtant Correſpondence I 
ave held with the chief Heads of 
Parnaſſus has enboldened me to be- 


ieve, that Your Majeſty has not 
ew Favour without know- 
ng e, and that you have cal 


ed to mind the Kindneſs his late 
minency had for me. Your Maje- 
y hath — judged that in this 
ar fare of Letters; ſome Trum- 

e peters are alſo neceflary as well as 
Officers and Soldiers: And I may 
ithout any Vanity enumerate 

y ſelf among thoſe, who are uſe- 
ful no otherwiſe than to ſpur on 
| at that are moſt capable to pro- 
mote 
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mote Learning, 
their Noble Productions. I have 
| perhaps acquir ed ſome Judgment 


without making ſome ObſervatiÞ# 


my Good-will. If your Majeſty 
finds it any Ways uſeful to You 


a Proof upon all OccaſiofFor the 


The Epi Delienory. 
or to applaud} 5 


in Things; and tis not likely 
that I ſhould {ſtudy ſo much, 
and learn nothing, and confi. 
der the State of the World ſo long, 


ons : However, Sir, I can pretend 
to be anſwerable for nothing but 


Service, I moſt humbly intrea 
You would do me the Honou 
to Imploy me, and You i 


Ardour and Fidelity, wherewit 
Your Favours, my Birth, and par- 
ticular I nclination,oblige meto be 


SER, ity 
Tour Majeſty s moſt Humble, 
Moſt Obedient and Fai 22 
Re e and Servant, 
Paris, Dec. f 
1200, 1663. 
8 OR B IER EF 


Tof 


THEN I wrote the Account of my Journey 
t England, I did not deſign to publiſh it 
o the World, and therefore I have only ſligbtly 
ouched upon ſeveral things, which would have re- 
puired a ſtriffer Examination to be ſet in a true 
Libt; and I have dwelt upon ſome others, which 
"craps you were no Ways ſollicitous to Know. I 
ve made up my Fournal of nothing but what may 
ompleat a Leiter, fit to divert a Perſon of Quality 
h Loves me extreamly, and for whom I have a 
ery great Eſteenm He is acquainted with my 
ile, and will readily pardon the UncorreAneſs 
it, For as he knows me thoroughly, he 
nows very well at the ſame time that my good 
ntentions are never wanting. But as my other 
Friends were deſirous I ſhould let them have the 
Benefit of my Journal by publiſhing of it; I in- 
Freat the Readers to entertain the ſame Thoughts 
me as they have had, and at leaſt to excuſe the 
rrata's of the Preſs, of which I ſhall here give 

E % Particulars. If this Undertaking proves any 
Fos vgrecable to you, it may be an Incourage- 


0 ment 


ö 


you to judge... by. the Obſervations I haue mad: 
Nedlions I may have been Capable of in Thirt 
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ent for me to communicate ſom 2 other Thing a 
that may be more uſeful to the World: li leavg 


in the ſpace of Three Months- only, of zhe Re 


Tears, and of what new Things I am able to in 
part from the Learned Men of -my time, moſt of 


whom I have ſeen, or have received very great 
Information concerning them: For other Subjell 


do not come within m Boundaries, and I treat off 
them only curſorily when 1 bappen to ſay anf 
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7 On ſicur Sorhbiere's | Voyage ini 0 England 
3 | . having of late Tears. been mentioned on di- 
ers Occaſions; it was thought proper to oblige the 
Publick with a Genuine Verſion of that Piece, and 
o include the very Preface and Dedication, by rea- 
on of the Animaduerſions made even upon that 
Fart. as well as the reſt of the Work: And ſeeing 
he Obſervations made on this Voyage of Sotbiere's, 
by that Excellent Perſon, Dr. Thomas Sprat, now 
ord Biſhop of Rocheſter, have been for ſome time 
Put of Print, it cannot be judged amiſs they ſhould 
be Publiſhed, tbur together, that ſo the Reader 
may be enabled to make a better Fudgment of them. 
The Learned Animadverier bas not confined hin- 
elf to a regular Examination of this Voyage, Page 
ofrer Page, but joined ſuch Parts and Pieces of it 
together as they beſt ſuited and occurred to bim ; 
and therefore the Pages in the Margin have with 
Care and Pains been altered, and made anſwera- 
ble to the Englith Verſion, wherein the Tranſlator 
Das been very intent upon doing all imaginable Fu- 
ſtice to the Author, which is the true Reaſon why 
n a Place or Two the Learned Animaduerter and 


his Interpretation do not exaflly quadrate. Sorbiere's 


Letter to Monſ. de Courcelles, about the War 


tohich broke out between England and Holland 17 


1652, being Printed in a Book of his, Entitules, 
| Letters 
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Letters and Diſcourſes concerning divers Curious 
Matters, there is ſomething ſo very ſingular in it | 
concerning the immenſe Proje of the Engliſh Re-| 
publick at that time to Uſurp the Domi nion of 
the Ocean, and Trade of the World, that *twas 
thought worth while to Iiſert it here.  _. 
Ihe Memoirs of his Life, which we have pre. 
fixed to the ref? of theſe Pieces, were writ by 
 Monſ. Graverol, a Learned Advocate at Nimes, 
and Addreſt by Way of Letter to Lewis de Re- 
chignevoiſin de Guron, Biſhop of Comenge : Hit. 
Method is engaging enough; and as be proceeds, 
be does more particularly give us an Hiſtorical De- 
dudlion of Sorbiere e Works, and the ſeveral Occa- 
ſions of Publiſhing them, neither does the Bonds of 
friendſhip that had been between then hinder bin 
to uſe the Freedom and Sincerity of a Faithful Bio. 
grapher: Theſe Memoirs were Printed in French, 
in a Book called Sorberiana, the Remains of our 
Author, Publiſhed by M. Colomyez, and Dedica 
ted to the Famous 12 Peliſſon, Privy Councellor 
and Maſter of Requeſts to the French King. 
We are not to forget, before we conclude, t 
Advertiſe the Reader, that there have been Two 
or Three Bantering Treatiſes, Publiſhed ſome Tears 
ago in 12 which bore the Title of Sorbiere*; 
Voyage, but are not really ſo, this being the firſt 
Tranſlation of that Piece that ever yet was Extant 
in our Language. | n 
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1E M OIR 8 


FOR THE 


OF 


S amuel 8 orbiers, 


8 


ay of LETT ER PIES Mr. Graverol, 
Advocate at Nimes, to M. Lewis de 
Rechignevoiſin de Garon, Biſhop a Co- 


meng e. 


My Lok 


IN CE you are Deſirous to know ſome 
' Particulars concerning the Life and 
) Writings of the late Monſ. Sorbiere, 

Ia am to d acquaint you he was Born — 
the 


*© * 
— a 


* N 


Memoirs for the Life of 


the beginning of the laſt Century, of Prote- 


ſtant Parents, and an Honeſt-Family, in the 


Town of St. Ambroix, in the Dioceſs of 


Uzes. I was informed ſeveral Yearsago, by 


the only Son he left behind him, who is Mar- 
ried at Gravieres, a Sorry Place, in the ſame 


{ 


Dioceſs, that he was Born on the 17th offif 
September, 1615, and yet, according to the 


Inſcription about his Picture, which was. 


Engraven after his Death, and Copied after 


that of the Celebrated Audran, done at Rome, 
in 1667, he muſt have been Born Five Year. 
before: His Father, Stephen Sorbiere, was aff, 


Burgher, and Loviſa Petit, his Mother, wa 
the Siſter of Samuel Petit, a Famous Miniſteſ 
in N:/mes, whoſe Name is very well knownf 
in the Commonwealth of Learning, upon tha 


Account of the ſeveral: Things he has Pub. 


liſhed, as well as by his Obſervations upon 
Joſephus, which Manuſcript is at this 'Timg 
in the Oxford Library, the ſame having been 


Sold by my Means to the late Earlof Claren © 


don, Lord Chancellor of England, and Grand} 
father, by the Mother Side, to the Princeſ 
of Orange, during the Time of his Sojourning 
in the City of Montpelier, whither he had re 
tired for Reaſons, to which you are nd 
no Stranger. 1 
His Father and Mother Dying while Sr 
biere was very Young, Monſ. Petit, who wal 
his Godfather as Well as his Uncle, = f 


, 
= 3 

. 

® » g 
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* Mr. Samuel Sorbiere. 
x | im Home, and was as careful of his Edu- 
Fation as if he had been his own Child: When 


General Rudiments of Learning, he went 
In 1639to Paris, where having entertained 


Applied himſelf to that of Phyſick, and made 


x 


Syſtem of it for his own Uſe; which was 
printed on a large Sheet of Paper, by the Ti- 
" tle of, 4 Syſtem of Galenick Phyſick, to help the 
Menor). 0 5 
= He Travelled into Holland in 1642, where 
Ahe Printed a Letter under the borrowed 
Name of Gathbertus Higlandas, and Inſcribed 
it to Andrew Rives, againſt the Crurifragium 
Prodromi Rivetiani, which had been Pub- 


PO liſhed by Monſ. de Ia Mlletiere. The Let- 
ter is to be ſeen at the End of the Apology 


Jof Rivet againſt Grotius. Sorbiere, during 


his Stay in Holland, help'd to Tranflate Camb- 
aden's Britannia, which was to be put into one 


of the Tomes of the great Atlas, and which 

one Salabert, a Prieſt, who had begun it, 
was not able to go through with, becauſe of 
his being obliged to return into France. It was 


WY Sir Thomas Moors Utopia into French, at the 
0 Requeſt of the Rhinegrave, who was then 
Covernour of $/aice, and could not otherwiſe 


„Inder his Eye he had gone through the firſt 


n Averſion for the Study of Divinity, he 


not long after that he alſo Tranſlated 


Hit 


— — 232 


1 


Hague with Judith Renaud, the Daughter of | 


about the Paſſage of the Cle, and the Moti- 
on of the Heart. The Firſt Thing he after- 


Father- in- law, who had ſome Intereſt in | 
the Eaſt- India Company, put out a Pam- 
N phlet, 


Branville, in a Gauliſh Stile, which the 


Phyſick, he went to Lenden, where by Way 


was looked upon as ſomewhat dangerous, 


Memoirs for the Life of 
read it in that Language, ſave in an Old 
Tranſlation, of above an Hundred Years | 
ſtanding, by Bartholomew Aneau, Author of 
Alector, who made ſo much Noiſe in the 
World in his Time, and by the Lord of 


Rhinegrave could hardly wnderftand. - 
Sorbiere in 1645 came into France, but re- 

turning the Year following into Holland, he 

entred into the Bands of Matrimony at the 


Daniel Renaud, a Native of St. Ambro:x, as i 
well as himſelf: And having now formed a 
Deſign of ſettling ſomewhere to Practice iſ 


of Letter he Printed his Sceptical Diſcourſe | 


wards put out, was, 4 Tranſlation of WF 
Hobbs's Politicts, with an Apologetical Diſ- . 
courſe concerning his Verſion; for this Book i 


upon the Account of ſome Maxims here and 
there to be met with in it; thoꝰ it had been 
Printed in Latiz Three Years before, at the 
Requeſt of Gaſſendus, and Father Merſexnas, 
who were well known to be Men of Probi- 
95 and irreproachable Lives. Sorbiere being | 

eſirous before he left Holland to oblige his | 


Mr. Samuel Sorbiere. 
let, without any Name to it, Intituled, 4 
| Merchant? Letter from Braſil, to another o 
his Friends at Amſterdam. Wherein he has 
upon him to lay before the States the Ne- 
ceflity there was of keeping up that Compa- 
ny, whoſe Stock at that time amounted to 
37 Millions of Livres: This particular Infor- 
mation I. had from his own Son, wo 
bo Part Communicated theſe Memoirs to 


Tue Jochinaticn he ind .o Rove from' one 
WProvince to another brought him back again 
into France. He was in 1650 preferr'd to be 
BY rincipal of the College of Orange, and here 
It was, in order to comply with the Deſire 
bf the Count de Dona, who was then Go- 
ernour of that City, that he Printed a Diſ- 
courſe concerning the true Cauſe of the late 
roubles in England, and, A Letter from 4 
French — 70 one of his Friends at 
Amſterdam, | concerning Cromwel . De- 

; Nu. 1 
About the * of the Ho 1653 he went 
o aiſon, in which Place, according to the 
F hraſe of Patin, in one of his > 
bbs Mir ee eee 
he Inſtigation of Joſe ph Maria Suares, Bi- 
op of that See, and at his Confirmation 
ook alſo the Name of Joſeph: from him ; 
ind going 'to Paris about the beginning of 
6505 he ana in that 2 purſuant 
a to 


Memoirs for the Life of 
to the* Cuſtom of thoſe Times, 4 Diſcourſe 
concerning his Converſion, which he Dedica- i 
ted to Cardinal Mazarize : The Clergy here. 
upon having granted him a Penſion of Four 
Hundred Livres, he forthwith. took the 
Habit upon him, with the Expectation | 
of a good Benefice from the Cardinal; who 
obliged him, whilſt he waited for it, 
with a Penſion of Three Hundred Li- 
vres. WE „„ —_— 
He went from Paris to Rome, where he 
came quickly to be known to Pope Alexa i 
bl der VII, by a Letter he wrote to him in 
8 | Latin, by Way of Invettive againſt the 
0 Proteſtants, who hated him for his Perver- 
aj ſion: After his Return from Rome to Pati: 
1 he cauſed another Letter in Latin to be 
Pl Printed againſt Monſ. Riolan, about the 
. vent lacteæ, that had been diſcovered by 

1 Gaſpar Aſellias, of Cremona, and a Famous 
Ss 3 Anatom. ſt at Pavia, as if there were a 
1 Fourth Sort of Meſaraick Veſſels. Thi 
8 Letter you have in a Book, Entituled, Thi 
ly Anatomical Obſervations 'of Monſ. Pecquetf 
to whom it was Writ: This I do affirm} 
upon the Reputation of thoſe who havd 
0 aſſured me, that Sorbiere was the very Sebi 
tdWl'lianus Aletophilus, under which Name this 
Letter was Publiſhed, as well as that in 165% 
which was Two or Three Years after ad 
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Mr. Samuel Sorbiere. 
Preſt 4d Ligneriun de vitanda. in Heben 
| _ 24 


aſſendus, Which is to be met with before 
olio, were alſo of Sorbiere's Writing: He 
Vas the Author in like Manner of another 


We Second Edition that came out in 165%, 
herein he Publiſhed Letters and Diſcourſes 


on ſeveral Curious Suvjects: A Work that 
au Wught not to be Confounded with that he 
theſWur our a little while aſter, under the Title 


f Relations, Letters and: Diſcourſes, upon 
f veral Curious Subjects, wherein are contain- 
d his Journey into Holland, and 4 Diſe ſcourſe 
F Friendſhip, which have been Printed in 
Feral Places: In the firſt of theſe Works 
Were are ſome Speeches made by him in 
' e Colledge of Phyſicians, (of which he 
as a Member,) who were wont to meet 
t Monſ. de Mont mor, Dean of the Maſters 
Uet) R Requeſts. Theſe Diſcourſes were Curious 
* Es and made upon the Nature of 
otion, Rarefaction, the little Knowledge 
e have i in the Works of Nature, in purſu- 
Ws the Study whereof we ſhould not 
557 owever be diſcouraged, upon the Truth of 
ur Natural Knowledge, and the Riſe of 
rel ferent Opinions about the ſame Subject: 
& 22 It's 


It looks eh the Preface to. the Life af 


he Works of that Eminent Philoſopher, | 
nd Printed at Lyons in Six Volumes in 


p the ntagma Philoſophiæ Hpicuri, being 


vil 


"= for the Life * 


It's no very hard Thing for me to believ 
that thoſe Phyſical Commentaries, een aj 1 


by Abbot Menage, in his Notes upoyg 


Of. 


Diogenes Laercius, and which in the Opinioſ 


of that Illuſtrious Perfon ought forth 
with to be Publiſhed, are the Works of th 
fame College of Phyſicians before PI 


I ought not, my Lord, to at the Difſemi C 
bler, but be free to own that the Lette 8 


; before-mentioned have been of ſome Pra 
judice to the Author, tho? writ ſprighnll 
enough, becauſe they ſo very openly dip 
cover the Covetous Inclinations he had to 0 


Rich. For a Man may fay, he was co 


tinvally ſtretching out his Hand to receiv 


and ſuch Avarice ſhould be beneath oh 
Spirit of a Philoſopher, who ought to 
jealous of his Reputation, always to ente [ 
tain Diſintereſted Sentiments, and to uſe 
his Endeavours to Contribute to his o 
Fame and Glory. | 
To draw to a Cloſure of my Diſcour g 
Sorbiere Printed a Letter in 1664 about t 
Scruples made by ſeveral of the French Cl 
gy, to Sign the Form drawn up about t 
Five Propoſitions of Janſenius; and nd 
Lear he thought fit to Publiſh his Though 
about a Comet, that had for ſome time 1 
all Frazce into a terrible Conſternation; . 
Deſign being to prove that the Frights whill 


— — 2 


a ol. _ Pw 


licwd MM.. Samuel Sorbiere. 
en 0 
upon 
iniof 

orthy 
f_thif 


?onſequence which might attend this Phæ- 
2en0n, eſteemed by ſome. as a Frown 
oke | ; ? ” 

Ind indeed Sorbiere in the main kept cloſe 
cette bject. 5 : | 
W Sorbiere going over afterwards with ſome 
WW his Friends into England, he Printed an 


etter not long after. There were various 
,auſes of his Exile talked of, but moſt Peo- 
e attributed the ſame to ſome Complaints 
the King againſt him from the Vorth, by 
raſon of the great Freedom he took in ſpeak- 
g of the Count of Ulefeld, who had Mar- 
ed the Natural Daughter of the late King 
| Denmark. Sorbiere after the Death of 
ope Alexander VII. put out a large Cole 
t (&<tion of Poems in ſeveral Languages, in 
 nfraiſe of Cardinal Roſpiglioſi, who was, as 
ugle term it, a Papable Subject: The Event 
ſtified Sorbiere's Conduct; he had corre- 
gPonded with that Cardinal ſince his firſt 

hl ourney to Rome, whither he went again 

W 10667 to be preſent at the Exaltation of 

a 3 this 


Id ſeized on Mens Minds, by reaſon of the 
ppearance of this Phenomenon, were meer 
Panick and Groundleſs; and that the 


om Heaven, was doubtful and uncertain : 


the Sentiments of Gaſſendus upon this 


ccount of his Journey, which was the Cauſe 
his being Baniſh'd by an Order under the 
col King's Signet to the City of Nantes, from 

W hence he was Recalled by another Order or 
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this New Pope, whoſe Nomination tothe Pa» 


pacy gave him an Occaſion, as ſoon as he was 
advertiſed of it, to write a Letter to e 
de Montmor, wherein he deſcribes the Perſon 
of, and makes a Panegyrick upon, this Pope, 
under the Title of Clementis IX Icon: Andi 
it was during his Stay at Rome that he po 
liſhed a Diſcourſe abouf the Transfuſion off 
another Animal's Blood into a Human 

Having found that his Jour ney into I 
had not the Succeſs he expected, and bis f 
Hopes being fruſtrated thereby, he return- 


ed to Paris, and preſently Printed a Col 


lection, or rather Fragments, of the Letters offi 


| illaftrinm & eruditorum virorum, wherein he 


had Affectation and Vanity enough to crowd 


in all the Letters he had the Honour to re- 


ceive from Pope Clement IX. when he was 
no more than Cardinal Roſpiglioſi: He alſo 
inſinuated by Way of a ſhort Advertiſement 

at the End of the Book, that they were 

publiſhed by his Son at che Requeſt of ſe - 
al Curious Gentlemen who had ſollici. 
red him to it. Its certain, my Lord, his 
deſign in Printing this Imperfect Collection 
Which has neither Beginning nor apes 
no other than to juſtifie his Journey to Rome, 
and to let the World know that he had not 
undertaken it upon Chimerical Pretences, 


buy 


h þ 


1 
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Pa- Nut Well: grounded Hopes. In the mean 
me I have been aſſured from good Hands, 


Was 

ſeur Mat he had no more than an Hundred Pi- 
ſon Moles given him to defray his Journey, of 
pe, | Lo the Bearer extorted Twenty from 
ind Its true indeed, they gave him ſome 
ub- rag in the Province of Bretagne, but as 
1 of Whey proved to be conteſted and litigious Ti- 


s, I do not think he ever made any great 
Natter of tem 

Be it as it will, if Sorbieve: had not been 
9 CINE much addicted to his Pleaſures, 
is Son and Succeſſor would have had a larger 


rn. 
0]. Whare of the Goods of Fortune: For beſides 
; of What the preſent Kiog in 1660 was pleaſed to 
he@onour him with the Place of Hiſtoriographer 
d Noyal, he gave him ſome Months after a 


Wcnſion of a Thouſand Livres upon the Ab- 
ey of Horublieres, a Benedictine Order, in 
Ihe Dioceſs of Noioz; and in and about 
oo Years after this, another Penſion of 


ent 

ere he like Sum, as one of the Aſſembly of the 
ſe·Ncavans Beſides theſe, Alexander VII. in 
ci- 656 not only ordered him Two Penſions, 


Þy Iwo different Bulls of Reſervate Perſia 
p75, in the County of Venaiſſin, one of which 
mounting to 150 Livres was upon the Cure 
f Villes in the Diocels of Carpentras, 
and the other of 136 upon the Prebendſhip 
Wot St. Symiphorian of Avignon but he likewiſe 


a 4 . 


| 


n 
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ſaid, that if Sorbiere had been a little more 


had not, inſtead of living like a true Eccle-W 


bim; for he was an Honeſt Man at bottom, i 
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gave him in $664 the Priory of St. Nicholil 
de la Guierche, of the Benedictine Order al 
ſo, in the Dioceſs of Rennes, that brought 
him in 500 Livres a Year : Moreover, Caro 
dinal Mazarine in the Year 1658 procuredo 
him the Chapel of Notre Dame la Giſante® | 
of the Biſhop of Coatance, which broughtWn 


him very near as much in as the Priory 


and in 1660 he gave him a Penſion of 800 [ 
Livres upon the Clergy. It may farther bel 
q 
7 


addicted to the Practice of a Pious Life, andy 


ſiaſtick, acted the Part of a Philoſopher, 
who loved his Pleaſures roo much, and who 
in a manner pro Nihilo habet Terram deſidera. 
bilem, he had certainly had ſeveral other much 
more Conſiderable Benefices conferr'd upon 


had the Art of pleaſi ing every Body, and wan- 
red neither Learning nor Merit, no more than 
heidid a %. 
Sorbiere departed this Life on the gth off 
April, in the Year 1670, after he had been 
Sick about Three Months of a Drop-| 
fic : And if that be true, which one of his 
neareſt Relations was pleaſed to tell me, to 
wit, that finding within himſelf he could 
not live long, he took Four Grains of Lani ; 
danum to ſtupitic his Brains that ne might if 


dig W 


rs 
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ole Senſleſs, without any Agony, we can- 
alt but very frankly own that he made 
gh Exit too much like ſome of the Old Phi- 
-ar-Wophers, and that it will remain a Stain 
redWon his Memory. HAD med 
inte He left ſeveral Manuſcripts to his only 
hin Henry Sorbiere, ſome of which of no 
eat Value he has cauſed to be Printed, 
ood among the reſt, Advice to 4 Toung Phy- 


bean, how lis ought to demean himſelf in the 
ore actice of Phyſick, ſeeing the Faculty is ſo 
dreh deſpiſed, and the many Complaints that 
le: made againſt Phyſicians ; and Four ſmall 
er, Wiſcourſes, the Firſt about Exceſs of Com- 
ho ments and Civilityz the Second about 
ra iticiſm; the Third about the Common 
ching, That Men do not Change, and the 
ont upon Solitude. 

His Sorberiana, an Undertaking in Imitation 
ſome ſmall Pieces which ſome Years be- 
Pre appeared in the World under the Names 
Scaliger, Cardinal Perron, and Thuanus, and 


W a very diverting Medley of Jeſts, Hiſtori- 
en Wl Facts and Remarks on ſeveral Subjects, 
p- s not yet been publiſhed, notwithſtand- 
nis g all the Care I have taken at his Son's 


to 


equeſt, to get it done *: Neither do I. # b. 


d Fow whether we ſhall ever have the ſa- Jie ben 


- faction to ſee in Print a large Collection 
at f Latin and French Letters, writ by his 
6 Father 


Printed. 


", 


XIV 


their Anſwers, which wou'd make Two 


Memoirs, concerning; the Company which 


into Natural Cauſes ; as alſo a Tranſlation 


been Printed in 1652, had not Sorbi- 


rart to ſtop the Impreſſion, in Complai- 
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Father to feveral Learned Perſons, with 


large Volumes in Folio: Beſides theſe, he 


has alſo ſome Phyſical, Chronological, Theo- 
logical, Rhetorical, and Grammatical Tracts 


of his Father. An Account of, or certain 


began to meet at Monſieur de Montmor's 
on the 18th of Dec. 165 7, in order to ſearch 


rnd and ©. Rs ou 8 „ 


of Syutagma Philoſs Iphie Epicari, inſerted by 
Gaſſendas at the End of his Animadverſions 
upon Diogenes Laercius, which ſhould have 


ere, to whom Auguſtin Courbe ſent ſome 
of the Sheets to Orange, wrote to Monſ. Con- 


fance to Gaſſendas, who for very particular 
Reaſons was not willing to have this Tran- 
{lation publiſhed. 

He bad ſome Tears before he died beg 
to Tranſlate Crelliuss Treatiſe, De Cauſis 
Mortis Chriſti, for which he had a very high 


CO A © 


Ir 

com wn 1 He had alſo begun to write the b 
| 8 |. 
WW 

| b 

F The great Value W had for this Book 2 bene his ] 
Jeclin. ien t9 en. | | | J 
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with it; and I could never learn what be- 
ae came of his Little Treatiſe, De pace & Con. 
7 cordia inter Chriſtianas concilianda, no more 
"1 1636, Entituled, Julii Brati Poloni vidicie 
„ pro Religionis Libertate, which was not the 
1 Work of Hubert Languet, as ſome have 


himſelf under that Name in his Vindiciæ con- 


1 Tyrannos, and which we ought to eſteem. 


> WW as a Sequel to a Tract, called, De Liber- 
Wl ute Eccleſiaſiica, Printed in 1607, and was 
vit undoubtedly by Caſaubon, who ſpeaks 


every openly concerning it in his 539th Letter 


„of the Hague Edition, tho? he had in Two or 
Three preceding Letters uſed Covert Terms 
enough about it. ware niet Ie 

* Moreover, the World is beholden to 
GSorbiere, not only for the Memoirs and 
Voyage of the Duke of Rohan, Printed 
„by the Elzevirs in 1646, which he brought 
hin Manuſcript with him from Languedoc ʒ 
„but alſo for ſome of the Works of his 
Friends: For twas he that got Diſquiſitio 
Metapſyſica Gaſſendi adverſus Carteſium to 
be Printed in Holland, as well as a little 
Treatiſe writ by his Unkle Petit, Entituled, 
De Jure Principum edictis Eccleſiæ quæſito, 


nec Armis adverſus temerantes, aut antiquan- 


; | | | Fes 


Hiſtory of the Scavans, but did not go on 


than his Tranſlation of a Book Printed in 


imagin d, tho he had formerly diſguig'd 


XV 
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cerning the Excellency of the Freuch Tongue, 
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tes vindicato, to which he prefixt a large E 
piſtle Dedicatory to the Famous Salmatius, 


. wherein he makes his Unkle to have quite 


diflerent Sentiments to thoſe he would have 
us believe he entertain'd in proceſs of Time 


from the Converſation he had with Cardi- 


nal Bagzi, and the Illuſtrious Monſieur de 
Peireſc, ſince he makes him ſpeak fuch Things 
as he never thought of. Finally, Monſieur 
le Labourear having writ a Diſſertation con- 


beyond the Latin, this, together with the 
Two Letters of the Learned Monſieur 
${aze in Defence of the Latin Tongue, was 
publiſhed by Sorbiere, as allo the Anſwers 


of Monſieur Laboureur Addreſt to him, as if 


Sorbrere Was Umpire of the Difference that 


| hayned between them. Theſe Small Pieces 


were not the only ones that were Addreſt to 
him by the Learned Men of his Acquain- 


| tance + Papin Dedicated a Treatiſe to him, 


which he wrote againft Harvey, concerning 


the Diaftole of the Heart: Hobbs, that Dan- 
gerous Fugliſbman, in reſpect to his P oliticks, 


betore-mentioned by me, Dedicated to him 
his Dialogue about the Nature of Air, axd 
doubling the (ube 5 and the indefatigable 


| Ealuze Addreſt alſo a Letter in Latin to 


him about the Life of Monſieur de Marca. 
Several other things inſcribed to him I am 
willing to paſs over in ſilence, that I may 

= not 
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not exceed the Bounds I have preſerib'd to 

my felt in writing theſe Memoirs. 
In ſhort, Monſieur Sorbierè was acquainted 


with the Great and Learned Men in France, 


Italy, England, and ' Germany. Clement IX, 
before his Elevation to the Papacy, corre- 


always as a Friend, without having any 


Regard to the bettering of his Fortune, of 
which Sorbiere very wittily complained 
when he faid, That he had more need of 4 
Maggon Load of Bread than a Diſh of Sweat- 
meats : They ſend a Man Loaves, added he, 


who has no Shirt te wear ; they ſend me Bread 


to eat with the Batter they give me not. His 
Learning otherwiſe was not very great; and 
we may ſay that perhaps he was as much 
eſteemed for being the Nephew of Samuel 


Petit, as he was for his Learning: An ta ille 
damuelis Petiti Nepos, ſaid Alexander VII. 


to him, the very firſt time he had the Honout 
to wait upon that Pope: Courcelles, an 


Anabaptiſt Miniſter, and his Relation, had 
ſome what corrupted his Mind, and the Con- 


verſe he had with Maneſſes Bea Iſrael, wha 
was the moſt Learned Rabbin of his Time, 


did not a little contribute thereunto: He 


Was very familiar for Two Years together 
with Salmaſtius, whoſe Neighbour he was 


4 1 — — — — 
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 * Theſe Expreſſins are very Emphatical in French, and cane 
bear a jujt Verſim in Engliſh, | w 
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Rh at Leden: He viſited him twice a Week; 
and there it was that he improved himſelf 
very much by the Converſation he had 
with that Great Man, whoſe Memory 
Way of Acknowledgment he was willing 
to Celebrate in an Oration he made at the 
Opening of the College of Orange, which 
| was ſince Printed: There was ſcarce any 
|' - Body ſo well verſed in the Philoſophy of 
EB | Gaſſendus as Sorbiere, of whoſe Sentiments he 
. was tenacious from the time of his firſt Ac- 
quaintance with him; and I have heard my 
Worthy good Friend, the late Monſieur Ber- 
nier, frequently ſay, that he knew no Body 
but Sorbiere that was a better Gaſſendiſt than 
himſelf. He admired none of the Phyſicians 
amongſt the Ancients but Galen, whoſe Me- 
thod he very much approved of, tho? he 
found many Faults with him: Give me leave 
to tell you, my Lord, that no Body was 
better acquainted with Rabelais, whole Me- 
mory he rever'd; and that he choſe for 
his Heroes Charron and Montag ne, to whom at 
laſt he gave the preference before 3a/zac. He 
had ſogreat a Reſpect for them that he could 
not ſuffer Chanet, a Phyſician of Rochel, to 
lay any thing againſt them in his Book about 
the Reaſon of Brutes; and we ought not to 
forget in this Place that Father du Boſc, as 
allo that Good Man M. Mauri, who were 
218 . 


for ſome Years entertained by the Chapter 
of Thoulouſe, at the Expence of the City, for 
the Improvement of the Belles Lettres, were 
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nis moſt Intimate Friends. 
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SE Journey to England, 
ul coNTAINING 
ſen 


Many Things relating to the 
State of Learning and Reli- 
=: 
Urſaant to your Command I ſhall give 
you an Account of my Journey into Exg- 


land, and the Tour I have ſince made 
into Holland, occafioned by your going 


find you at Philipville upon my Return from be- 
yond Sea, I was not willing to go immediately 
for Paris: In the mean time, the Diſappointmenr 
UW Encountred with in not meeting you at Home, 
be would not let me be at Eaſe, but I was obliged 
car to go and find out ſome Diverſion along th 
Aae, which is but Six Leagues off: I had fo 
much Satisfaction in it, and the Country of Liege 


that I reſolved to go ro Maeftricht by the Way of 
Aix la Chapelle, and of Faliers along the Rhine 
to Cologn, 

the Province of —_— from w 


hence I was 


y which Fine River I went down to 


The Occaſi- 
on | 
Difcour ſe. i 


to Marſal; for as I had not the good Fortune to 


was fo pleaſant, eſpecially from Huy to Viſay, 


tempted. 
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A Journey to England. 
tempted to Travel by the Way of Amſterdam to the 


than the former, tho have not ſo much to ſay 


to you concerning it, becauſe J have already farit- 
fied your Curiofity in the Account 1 formerly 
gave you: And after I ſhould once ſpeak of the 
Famous Borry, and ſome other Illuftrious Perſons 
had the Honour to ſee, I ſhould haye nothing 
elſe to entertain you with: For am not fo/ well 
acquainted with the Politicks of that Country as 
to enter upon them; but I hope we may one Day 
together ſee theſe Parts, of which I could give 


you an agreeable Deſcription. . 


Fourney 


frem Paris travelled from Paris to Calais, in the Company 


#3 Calais. 


* y 
« 


I am therefore, Sir, to acquaint you.” that 1 
of ſome very good-humour'd Gentlemen of the 
Poliſh Nation, who ſpoke Latin very well; and 
explained themſelves indifferently well in French, 
One of them play'd excellently well on the Violin, 


and entertained us with a Dance Twice a Day. 


while we were at Calais I was ſo fortunate at: 


Theſe Diverſions concluded with a Comedy, to 
which we went all together, before we parted, 


my coming away from the Play-houſe, as to meet, 
in the ſame Inn where I lodged, with Madam 
de Fiennes, who offered to give me my Paſſage 
to Dover, in a Ship the Duke of York was to 


ſend for her, which indeed Arrived next Day, 


His St ay at 
Calait. 


and we had Notice given us, when we were en- 
tertained at Dinner by the Marqueſs de Courtebon:- 
ne, that the Wind was Fair for us. 155 

This Dinner obliges me by the Way, and in 
Diſcharge of my Conſcience, to ſay that which 
undoubtedly you know better than I, that this 
is one of the. moſt Civil Gentlemen in the King- 
dom, and that he does every thing with an ex- 
traordinary good Grace: He treated n 
TT” a 
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a Fiennes, who was going for England, and did me 
the Honour to make me one of his Gueſts : I was 


much pleaſed with the good Entertainment, and 


no leſs with the Converſation : He could have 
ſaid nothing finer nor more acceptable than what 


he did concerning the great Parts, and conſum- 


mate Prudence, which he had obſerved in the 


King from his Youth; and yet the Marqueſs could 
not ſay ſo much as that Lady, who had been Bred 
at Court, and was a diligent Obſerver of the won- 
derful Genius of that Prince, of which ſhe gave 
us many excellent Farticulars, attended with all 
their Circumſtances, inſomuch that I could have 
wiſhed the Wind might baye detained us Five or 
Six Days longer at Calais: For I improved migh- 
tily in ſo good a School; and I was leſs concerned 
than I had been about returning my Thanks 
to the King for the Favour which I received 


at that time. But theſe Sorts of Entertainments 


were obliged to give way to the Neceſſity we lay 


} ® 


Fair. 4 af 


under of Embarking while the Wind was 


We were Seven Hours in our Paſſage to Dover, Paſſage 1 


WH 


3B 


tho? it be but Seven Leagues over; the Weather D-ver: 


was very Fair, but the uſual Diſorder which thoſe 
who are not accuſtomed to the Sea, are Subject 
to; hindred me from putting Madam de Fiennes 
upon renewing her Diſcourſe about a Subject 


which I found ſhe was very ready to talk of: She 


went for London in her own Coach, and J travelled 
by the Way of Canterbury and Rocheſter to Grave/-. 
end, where, for the greater Expedition, I took the 
Boat, and the Opportunity of the Tide, togo to that 
City: It's Fifty Miles from Dover to London, 
from the . firſt of which Canterbury is diſtant 
Twelve Miles; and a good Horſeman, well Mount- 
ed, may Gallop it in an 12 Time: For hos 
1 1 ; I | 2 Wno 
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who do not know how to Pace cannot Ride 


Leiſurely, but are ſo much uſed to Three Quar- 
ter Speed, that the Country People who go ta 


Market ſeem to Ride as if it were for a Benefice: 


This Speed, they make on Horſeback, appeared 
To much the more remarkable to me, becauſe 
of its been uſed in a Country where the People 
are very lazy, which I can very well affirm with- 
out Offence; for they do perhaps glory in their 
Sloth, and believe that true Living conſiſts in 
their knowing how to live at Eaſe: I have fo 
many other Remarks to make upon the Cuſtoms 
and Manners of this Nation, that J muft inform 
you to the Honour of it, (with which I ſhall be- 


gin, ) that the Freedom I might uſe in doing of | 


the ſame would not be reſented, tho? I were to 
Write in their own Language: For they take 


Pleaſure in hearing the Truth told; and the Ch:: 


rater of the People has been more than once 
Printed at London, and that Writ by a Native, 
who hath not ſpared either Reproof or Cenſure, 
in reſpeCt to Matters truly Culpable ; but has not 
at all fallen upon the Gentry and better Sorr, who 
are by no means to be confounded with the Popu- 
lace. As you will meet with gloomy, extravagant, 
and fanatical Humours everywhere, ſo you will 
in like manner with Men of good Parts, ſo that 
there is not an equal Neceſſity of their being Purg- 
ed from theſe DefeAs: However, it may be faid, 
that moſt of the Engliſb are liable to fall into 
them, without they be upon their Guard, and 
unleſs they confine themſelves within the natural 
Inclination they have to Lazineſs, Preſumption, 
and a ſort of Extravagance of Thought, which is 
to be met with in their beſt Writings. but after 
they have Subjected theſe Inclinations, (for which 
do not blame them, becauſe they proceed rome 
* 5 4 
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Nature of the Climate,) they are endued with very 
excellent Qualities; for tho' ſome have had the 
Hardineſs to ſay, that the ExgliſBß have skimm'd 
the Vices of other Nations, and deſpiſe their 


Vertues, yet there is ſomething in them that is 


great; and which they ſeem to 'retain from the 
Old Romans: They have at this Day a fort of Gla- 
diators, Bull and Bear- baiting, and Dog - fighting; 
they are great lovors of their oπõn Country ; very 
much uuited . amongſt themſelves againſt Stran - 
gers, intrepid in Dangers, and have a Hundred other 


Excellencies, which | ſhall take notice of as they 
fall in my Way. Bs 


I will not go about to give you a Methodical 2e de- 
Deſcription of my Journey, nor put my Relation t in- 


into ſuch an order as I might do, if I were to 
write the ſame with any other Defign than to di- 


vert you. Who is there that does not know ſuch 


near Neighbours > Do we not ſee one another 


every Day? And have we not Books to inſtruct us in 


what we do not ſee? Bur, Sir, I preſume you will 
take ſome pleaſure in the Irregularity of my Stile, 
and be glad to hear my Notions and Adventures: 
| defire therefore that you would not expect any 
Method or Ornament in my Writing, but be plea- 


ſed with the Freedom of my Thoughts upon 


ſome very Important Subjects which fall in among 
the Trifles I ſhall recount unto you. 7 


The Efteem which I carried along with me 7teFrench 
into England, for a Nation whoſe: good Mien i“ receiv 
has given them a Name, the Etymology of which E 


redounds much to their Advantage, withheld me 
from taking Offence at the difference I preſently 
found, between the obliging Behaviour, wherewith 
the Engliſh are entertained at Calais, and the Con- 
tempt or Affrouts put upon the French, for moſt part 
of the time we ſtaid 1 Dover. You would be apt 
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Streets run after them, Crying aloud, a Monſicur, 
a Monſieur, and this is the firſt Aﬀront put upon 
them : Bur as they come by degrees to be heated, 
or that they are either provoked by their getting 
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fall then to the opprobious Terms of French Dogs, 


- — 
— — 


in England, as I have heard them often call the 
French in Holland Muſhroons, which yet is more 


- 2 — 
2 _ 
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Frenchmen, a Name by which the Common Peo - 
Altho* the Quality and Better Sort in all the 


that we are not Indebted to them for good Sence, 


nin us. 


fon Gers. the other make uſe of theſe opprobious Terms 


this Forwardneſs is ſo oppoſite to their Serious 
Temper, and the Coolneſs of their Proceedings, 
as well as tothe Patience with which they allow 


appear d 


to ſay, that thoſe Two Towns having daily Cor- 
reſpondence, the French were never ſeen in 
the laſt of theſe Places, where the Children in the 


away as far as they can from them, or endes. 
vouring to make them hold their Tongues, they 


French Dogs, which is the Epithet they give us: 


tolerable ' than Marro Franceſe, i. e. Fooliſh 

ple of Italy are pleaſed to diſtinguiſh them: 
' Neighbouring Nations of France ſufficiently own 

and other Engaging Qualities, which they envy 
But to tell you the truth, both the one and; 


fon for it. with ſome Reaſon, upon Account of the Noiſe we 

make at our coming amongft them, and by Way 
of reprehending a' certain Forwardneſs in us, 
which they call Ind iſcretion, which in Effeck 
makes us appear very ridiculous to them: For 


every one to perform what he goes about, that 
I my felt formerly was ſurprized with it, when I 
lived for ſome Years in the Northern Countries: 
I was Conſcious of nothing as to my own Part 
whereby I might give any Offence ; but I have ſeen: 
others much out of the Way; for as ſoon as they 
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appear'd upon the Key, what with the Noiſe 5 
they themſelves and their Servants made, they 

drew a Kennel of Dogs about them, which with 
hideous Barking followed them to their Lodg- 

ings: Being offended therewith, and the Dogs 
likewiſe growing furious, they came to throw 
Stones at them, but the Townſmen interpoſing, 

the Storm was prevented : Theſe things depend 

ſo much upon Men's Behaviour, that I can ſay 

1 never received more Civility in all my Travels 

than at Dover, when, upon my Return, the Cu- 
ſtom-houſe Officers, who were Two Rich Mer- 

chants, to whom I was recommended by another 

from London, ſumptuouſly Treated me, and as ma- 

ny Frenchmen as I would, whom they deſired 

I ſhould bring along with me. Now, Sir, ſeein; 
you are defirons to know all my Adventures, T1 
rell you, that I might not take Poft, or be ob- 

liged to make uſe of the 'Stage Coach, I went 

from Dover to London in a Waggon, it was | 
drawn by Six Horſes one before anorher, 'and 
drove by a Waggoner, who walked by the Side 

of it : He was Cloathed in Black, and appainted 

in all things like another St. George; he had a 

Brave Mounteero on his Head, and was a merry 
Fellow, fancy'd he made a Figure, and ſeemed 


ak. 
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t mightly pleaſed with himſelf: Its neceſſary I 
WW ſhould obſerve to you, for the better Underſtand- 
S ing of what I ſhall fay concerning the Humour of 
, the Nation, and the Appearance the People make 
in City and Country, that you will meet with nd 
t Faces there that move Pity, nor no Habit that 
I IU denotes Miſery: Not but that they have Poor a- 
- W monegſt them, as well as in other Parts; bur their 
ti Poverty is not ſo great; they ſcarce want any Ne- 
n: eeſſaries of Life, which when they have once ob- 
4 tained, their Idleneſs makes them careleF of any 


B 4 | _. molts 


nun I ſhall not enter upon a Detail ofthe Entertain 


#o Stran- ment we met with upon the Road, becauſe 1 
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cer. 
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more; their Pride keeps them back from puſhing 
after SuperiJuities, which others take ſo much 


[ 


Pains to purſue. 


underſtood it not, but I learnt from a Zealander, 
with whom I ſpoke Hemiſb, that the Engliſb made 
large Reckonings, that the People were of af 
railing and backbiting Temper, as well as thoſe 
on the Continent, and that an Eng/iſhmarn could not 
transform himſelf into another Man; they are ve- 
ry Civil to one another, and uſe much Circumſpe- 
i tion in their Converſation : But he is unhappy 
that cannot keep pace with them in their Lan- 
guage, for they are not wanting in making their 
Advantage of thoſe who do not underſtand 
it. This I have experienced in Two Journeys, 
I mean this to London, and the other to Oxford, 
at both which times I found my ſelf under great 
Inconveniency; for my Fellow Travellers not only 
declined in their Inns to rake Care as they ought 
of a Stranger, who could not tell how to make 
the People underſtand him, but I was as little re- 
garded as if I had been a Bale of Goods; nay, 
there were Attempts made to incommode me : 
IT was deſirous to ſhew my Civilities by my In- 
terpreter to thoſe who were not ſo much tainted 
with Ruſticity, which they were fo far from 
taking righr, that they deemed it to be Railery, 
and an Affront, which embarraſſed me ſo, that I 
muſt have recourſe unto my Interpreter to be duly 
apprized of it: In my other Journey to Oxford l 
was not liable to the ſame Inconveniency, for 1 
took a French Gentleman in the Coach with me, 
who ſpoke good Engliſb, and had been a Soldier 


under Cromrwe!! for Seven Years together: He 


ſnubbed a Student that affronted him, a 


nd this 
worthy 
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worthy Gentleman änformed me that there are 


o People in the World fo eaſily frightned into 
Pubjection as the Engliſh : For as ſoon as ever you 


1in-MWWrepreſs their Inſolence, you do the ſame by their 
; IfCourage; and all that they have is a Salley of 
ler, Pride, to cover their Faint-heartedneſs and Cow- 
de Mardly Diſpoſitions. 


the Trees, whichare planted in Rows every where, 
make as it were a continued Train of Gardens : 
The Country mounts up into little Hills, and the 
Valleys are beautified with an Eternal Verdure; 
and the Graſs here ſeemed to me to be finer and 
of a better Colour than in other Places, and there- 


ad fore tis fitter to make thoſe Parterres, ſome of 
s, which are ſo even, that they Bowl upon them as 
d, Nealily as on a great Billiard Table: And as this 
at Mis the uſual Diverſion of Gentlemen in the Coun- 
ly Wtry, they have thick Rowling Stones to keep the 
ht Green ſmooth : All the Country is full of Parks, 


te which yield a delightful Proſpect, and where you 
e- may ſee large herds of Deer; but their Gardens 
7, have no other Ornament than theſe Greens; and 
: the beſt Caſtles you meet with are not to be 
compared with the leaſt of above Four Thouſand 
Pleaſure Houſes you have about Paris: How- 
ever, it muſt be confeſſed the Eye cannot but be 
much delighted with the natural, and even neg- 
lected Beauty of the Country, and the Eng/i/h 


gave the Fortunate Iſlands to Lewis of Bavarid's 
Son, and that they beat the Drum to raiſe Men 


Kent appeared to me to be 2 very Fine and Fruit: County of 
ful Country, eſpecially in Apples and Cherries ; and &. 


in Italy for that Expedition, the Eng/i/ſh Ambaſſa- . 


dor who was then at Rome was preſently alarm- 
ed, and left the Place, as ſuppoſing this Expedition 
could be deſigned againſt no other Country but 


d 
n 
i 
y have reaſon to value it; for when Clement VI. 
[ 
[ 
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r 
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his: It's fo cover'd with Trees, that it lo oh, 
like a Foreſt when you view it from an Emil 
nence, by reaſon of the Orchards and Quick: ſe 
Hedges, which encloſe the Arable Lands and 
Meadows. ; 7 
Eogland . There is no Country in the World ſo wel 
very well known as England; for Cambden, by the Order off 
deſcribd by King James I. gave a Deſcription of it, and for 
Cambden. that end travell'd all over it, which took hin 
up ſeveral Years : He followed the Courſe 0! 
the Rivers, and deſcribed every thing he met with 
on each Side of them: He made ſeveral Jour 
neys into the open Countries, penetrated through 
Foreſts, and croſs d over Mountains, to compleat| 
his Deſign; ſo that he diſcovered every thing 
that was worth obſerving, exactly ſer down the 
Situation of the leaſt Caſtle, and imbelliſhed the 
whole with Hiſtory, Genealogies, and the Allian- 
ces of the moſt conſiderable Families. His Book 
makes up the moſt Curious Part of Blacu's Atlas: 
Cumbden ſays, the whole Iſland of Great. Britainſt 
is 1836 Miles in Circumference, and Speed makes 
the length of it, from South to North, to reach 
from 50 to 60 Degrees, and 30 Minutes, and that 
England contains 9285 Pariſhes, 25 Bifhopricks, 
and Two Archbiſhopricks, viz. Canterbury and i 
—_— „ 
The City of Canterbury is the Metropolis of the 
County of Kent; it's ſurrounded with a Wall, 
. which moſt of the Towns in England have not, 
tho tis not their Largeneſs that deprives them of 
this Ornament, or Defence: For tho this Place 
has the Advantage of being the Capital of 
one of the fineſt Counties of the Kingdom, it's 
not much larger than Montargis: The Houſes . 
are low, and the Stories ſcarce high enough for a Nit 
Man of a middle Size, who can touch the Ceil- H. 
ing 
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ok with his Hand. They glaze their Windows 
te outſide, and fix the ſame to the Wall, only 

y leave a Caſement to open in the middle; and 

s they do only in the upper Rooms, for below 

ir Windows have Iron Bars on the inſide, and 

urtain to draw before them in the Night, 

thout any Shutters, which is a Sign that they ' - 
neither afraid of Inſults, nor Robbing. Be- | | 
es, their Windows are very low, and ſcarce 5 
gher than a Man's Waſte, as he goes along the 

reet. This is a common thing all England over, 

at they raiſe their Buildings Balcony-wiſe into 

veral Angles, or Semi-Circles, like ſo many lit-- 


eat Towers, that are an Ornament without to rhe 
ing ouſes, when you are once accuſtomed to the 
the(MWght. This makes the Rooms more Commodi- 

s, Lighter, and you may ſee without being 


iſcerned your ſelf what is done at the Corners of 
e Streets, whereas we can only behold what 


2: ſtraight before us. The Stories of their Houſes 

ain t out one above another, fo that the higheſt 

zes Rooms are larger than the loweſt, and yoda can 

ch@afs along the Streets without being ſo much as 

nat vet with Rain. The Body of the Cathedral is 
3 Rods in length, that is 5 12 Feet; hence you 


o up to Two Choirs, erected behind one ãàno- 
her, each having 20 Steps to them; they are 


he ſupported by Three Rows of a kind of Serpentine 
I, Fillars, of the Gothick Order, and under tge 
ot, MChoirs they Preach in French, but the Engliſh 
of Bervice is in the Chapter adjoining to the firſt 


Choir: There is a ſmall River runs by Canter- = 


of hury, which turns ſome Miles, and waters the 
's Meadows and Gardens, that are about the City. 
es Ml Rocheſter is much larger than Canterbury, Rocheſter, 
-2 it you take in the Suburbs, which run out above 
in- Half a League along the Medway, upon * 
. | the 
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the Town ſtands: It is diſtant Seven Miles ffi 
Graveſend and the Sea: We went out of Toll 
over a Stone Bridge, that conſiſts of ſeveral Arc 
es, and isadorned with a Parapet of Iron Baliſte 

Six Foot high, to hinder People from going u 
on it, and their Hats to be blown away with ü 
Wind. From this Bridge you have a ve 
agreeable Proſpe& of the River, and of the 8 
burbs of Canterbury, as far as Chatham, whe 
moſt of the Men of War are Built, and,wher 
after their Return home from Sea they are uſi 

Graveſend, Graveſend, where I lay, is not much infer 
our to Rocheſter, tho? it is not a Biſhop's Sec 
but the Mouth of the Thames, and the Neigh 
bourhood of London, makes it pleaſant enough 
You daily meet with ſomething new here tl 
divert you; and this Noble River, for near 20 
Miles from hence to the Capital of England, 
coverd with Veſſels of all Sorts: You go uj 
and down twice aday by the Help of the Tide 
and that with ſo much Eaſe, that your Paſlagf 
ſeldom exceeds Five or Six Hours. The Bank 
of the Thames are not delightful near Grave/ 
end, as they are ſome Miles higher up, becauſc 
they are nothing but Chalk-Pits, but after you 
have paſt them, you have nothing but continue 

1 Villages till you come to London. There is ſcarce 

10 any thing to be ſeen on each Side of the River but 

* Ship Carpenters, and Multitudes of all Sorts o 

Wo Perſons imploy'd in Building and Fitting out 

5 Veſſels for Sea; you have them of all Ages and 

Sizes; and tis ſurprizing to ſee what a vaſt Num- 

ber there is of them. Greenwich lyes about half 

Way on the Left, where the Queen-Mother has 

a Fine Pleaſure-houſe, : 54 | 
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nt Lodgings as I could, the better to ſatisſie my 
riofiry, and pitched upon Covent. Garden, to 
hich the French that Travel, and have Buſi- 
at Court, uſually reſort as to an Ex- 
ange. It's not far from Whitehall, nor Somer- 
-Houſe, and tis certainly the Fineſt Place in 
e City, or rather Suburbs; for you go into 
eſtminſter out of the City through Temple*Bar, 
d 'tis as long as from the Pontnexf to Charllior, 
vo Thirds of this Space reaching to the breadth 
Seven or Eight Parallel Streets: Moſt of our 
dung French, who go to London, know no more 
it were than this Quarter only, and go no far- 
© Wer by Land than the 0O/d-Exchange, or by Wa- 
Tr to the Tower, and therefore they ſay London 
b but a Gut of a City. As for my Part I went in- 
d all the Parts of it, and was ſurprized with the 
aſtneſs of this City, ſo that I ſhall not ſtick to 
ay that it is larger, and has more Houſes in it, 
ban Paris; tho' I muſt add, it has not ſo many 
Weople, and that in many other Things it's not to 
e compared to it. „„ 
The Houſes in London are not ſo high as thoſe ,;, 


nodious for letting Lodgings: There is ſcarce a- 
ove One Family in a Houſe, unleſs it be about 
he New-Exchange and the Court, where there 
Ire a great many Lodgers, and Rooms furniſhed, 
and. lett at reaſonable Rates, and a Crown a2 
eek will ferve very well. I had One at that 
Price, One Pair of Stairs, near Salrsbury- Houſe, 
tor ] was very defirous to be frequently with 
r. Hobbs, who lived with the Earl of Devon- 
ire, his Patron, of whoſe Admirable Qualificati- 


Royale, 


sing come to Londen, I took up as: conve- Hs . 
London. 


In Paris, nor fo full of People, being not ſo com- London. 


Jons I have many Things to ſay to you: Covent- Covent- - 
Garden is not altogether ſo large as the Place- Garden. 


ing 


reaſon the Arches are higher, and the Porti 


New-Ex- 
change. 


Old-Ex- 
change. 


London. I ſay, LR tho? *tis uſual for tho 


Bigneſs of 
London. 


| Royale, but tis much finer, as well becauſe iW8 
ſtands high, as that it has Houſes erected ol 
on Two Sides of it, the Third being the Front 


double Galleries, one above another, with Eigl 


Water, which they cannot do in leſs than Two 
will be neceſſary to go from one end of its Su- 


walk it where tis broadeſt, and that is from 
Shoreditch over the Bridge, even beyond St 
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a very Fine Church, and the Fourth the Garde 
of Bedford. Houſe, whoſe Trees you can ſee abo 
the Walls, which are very low. The Houſes( 
Covent. Garden are more ſtately than ours, 


larger, being raiſed Two Steps, and the whd 
paved with large Squares of Free-Stone. I. 
New-Exchange is not far off, it ſtands in the Hip 
Street, called the Strand, and confiſts of Ty 


Rows of Shops: It's Built of Black Stone, ai 
as long as from the beginning of the Dauphin 
Gallery, to the end of that of the P/iſoners. Il 
leave you to judge whether there are not Fit 
Goods to be had there, as well as Fine Shop-W6 
men. But the Old. Exchange, with its Fo 
Galleries only, claims the Preference before i 
and theſe Galleries are Built over the Place whetf 
the Merchants meet. So far, Sir, did that Pa 
of the Town where I fixed appear to me by mud 
the beſt, becauſe tis that which is frequented b 
our Countrymen, and alſo by People of Quality 
and is the Fineſt and moſt Regular Building i 
who live in this Part o 


' 


the Town: to ſay, Tot 
London, for indeed *tis a Journey for thoſe who 
live near Weſtminſter: *Tis true, they may ſome 
times get thither in a quarter of an Hour b 
Hours by Land, for I am perſwaded no leſs Tim 


burbs to the other; and I would not undertake te 


Georges 
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Peorge's Fields, in leſs than Three quarters of an 
our, by which you may compute the Bigneſs 
f Landon: But, as I obſerved before, our Coun- 
rymen, who go thither, do not ſee a quarter of 
, and it requires a Year's time to live in it be- 
ore you can have a very exact Idea of the Place, 
which yet J have not, tho' I know ſo much as 
o write toyqu 28 l da +, H- : 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields is 2 Square, and much 
arger than our Place- Royale. It confifts of 
Three Rows of Buildings, the Houſes are ſtately, 
nd each of them has a low Wall before it, which 
inders the Sight of the Ground-Rooms. It 
ere to be wiſhed they would alter them into 
ton Rails, which would not only be an Oina- 
ent to them, but make the Square appear 
arger. There is a Fine Inn of Court, called 
Lincolns- Inn, on one Side of it. Moor. Fields 


zncloſed within Rails; from the firſt of them 
you go up to the ſecond, and thence to the 
hird, all of them beſet with Trees from one 


is Triangular, and ſeveral other Places of 
leſs Note, I paſs over, and I ſhall not take 
upon me. to give an Account of the New 
WBuildings carried on towards St. Fames's, which 


Lyons: There are but few Publick Fountains in 
this City, and thoſe few that are, inſtead of be- 


they are to be met with, do but offend the Sight, 
for they are nothing but naſty Square Towers, 

into which there is an Entrance by Two little 
© Doors to draw Water, which goes unobſerved 
by Strangers, without they are informed that they 
are Water Conduits. „ 3 
ene This 


s another Place, forming Two great Squares, 


orner to another. Smthfield-Rounds, which 


annot be Inferior to thoſe of Be!le-Court at 


15 


ing an Ornament to thoſe Places and Streets where pynyjains. 


1 6 
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The City Houſe, which they call Gui/d- Hall, if 
an inconfiderable Building, and ſtands in a na 

row Street: It ſerves inſtead of a Hall for Cly 


thiers, where they bring all the Cloth thi 
have to Sell on certain Days in the Week, thi 


Drapers- Hall ſtands near the Old- Exchange, whid 
has 2 Fine Garden to it. I am not to forget thi 
vaſt Number of Bookſellers Shops I have obſery 
ed in London; for befides thoſe who are ſet u 


here and there in the City, they have their pat 


ticular Quarters, ſuch as St. Paz?s-Church-Tarl 
and Little- Britain, where there is twice as man 
as in the Rue Saint Facque in Paris, and wh 
have each of them Two or Three Ware houſes, 

I muſt tell you before I proceed to other mor: 


curious Obſervations, that perhaps there is no Cit 


in the World that has ſo many, and fuch Fine 
Shops; the Stallage is not very rich, but the Sigh 
is agreeable; for they are large, and the decorati 
ons are as valuable as thoſe of the Stage; th: 
Scene is new everywhere, which extream! 
pleaſes and attracts the Eye as we go along 
The Publick Buildings are not very remarkable; 
and there are no other than Mhite- Hall and Tuq 
Churches we have Occaſion to ſpeak of, and we 
have not much to ſay of them neither : The great 
Hall belonging to the Court is a new Building 
erected for extraordinary Audiences, and to enter 
tain Ambaſſadors or Members of Parliament 
and therefore 'tis called the Banqueting-Houſe 
It looks very ſtately, becauſe the reſt of the Pa 
lace is ill Built, and nothing but a heap of Hou 
ſes, erected at divers times, and of different 
Models, which they made Contiguous in the beft 
Manner they could for the Reſidence of the 
Court; which yet makes it a more Commodious 


Habitation than the Lowvre, for it contains 1 


/ 
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WT wo Thouſand Rooms, and that between a Fine 
ark and a Noble River, ſo that tis admirably 
elFESituated for the Conveniency of walking, 

and going about Buſineſs into the City. 

St. Fames's-Park is at leaſt as large again S. James 1. 
as the Garden of the Palace of Orleans, near 

tt. Zames's-Houſe, where the Duke of Tork re- 

des, there is a Mall of 850 Geometrical Paces 

In length, beſet with Two Rows of large Trees, 


pa nd near a ſmall Wood, from whence you may 
"ariſe a Fine Mead, a Long Canal, Weſtminſter-Abbey, 


Wand the Suburbs, which afford an admirable 
Proſpe&: The King hath EreQed a tall Pile in 

This Park, the better to make uſe of Teleſcopes, 

with which Sir Robert Murray ſhew'd me Sa- 

urn and the Satellites of Jupiter: The moſt 
remarkable Churches in London are that of Weſ?- weſtmin- 
W-rinfter, formerly an Abbey of Benedictines, and ſter. 

he other of Paz/'s, for thus they familiarly 


tha name the Church Dedicated to that Saint. 
mii It's the longeſt that I have ſeen, and not above St. Paul's, 
neMWhalf the length of it made uſe of; the other 

Fart in Crommell's Time was made a Stable and 


EGuard-Houſe for his Troopers; and there was 
Room enough ſtill left for a Hall, of which 
omwell endeavoured to make an Advantage, 

as well as of the Buildings without the Church, 
7hich. hide the Frontiſpiece of it: All the other 
Churches are Built after the Proteſtant Way, Churches: 
and are no more than great Anditories, with Galle-. 
ies to them, for to Preach in only, and recite ſome 

Scraps of a Liturgy, at which few Perſons are 
preſent; for the People have an Averſion to it; 

and the National Religion, now ſet up, is not that 

which is moſt followed. 


c 
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Religion. And here, Sir, give me leave to tell you tha 

the King of England has done the boldeſtghing 

that could have been attempted, in Re-eftabliſh 

ing Epiſcopacy with ſo high a Hand, That having 

been the Stumbling-Block in his Father's Time 

The Presbyterians are very numerous here, and 

all the other Sects may one Day Unite with then 

againſt the Hierarchy. By Hierarchy I mean th: 

Government of the Church by Biſhops, tho* wii 

Tpeak properly, they are no more than a Shadow off 

the Order, and a Corruption of the True Hierar| 

chy, which is nowhere to be found but in th 

Church of Rome. The Biſhops in England ard 

not brought back under the Conduct of the Chit 

of their Order, and the Spiritual Power is Sub 

ordinate to the Temporal, ſo that the King here i 

accounted to be the Head of the Church of EV 

land, and they mention him as ſuch in their Put 

lick Prayers. It muſt neceſſarily have come ti 

that paſs, ſince the Schiſm in the Reign 

Henry VIII. which withdrew the Kingdom d 

England from under the Obedience of the See 0! 

1 Rome, and that for Abominable Reaſons, that au 
FW . known to all the World. Upon this Revolutio 
"i they retained what External Face they could d 
the Catholick Religion, and this is what thi 

Puritans complain of to this Day. Their Tenet 

as well as thoſe of their Adverſaries, are almol 
equally deſtructive ; and there is no great Matte 

of Difrerence between them as ro DoEtrinal: 
The Presbyterians make no Boggle at the Eſſen 

tials of the Church and their Conſciences art 

not ſqueamiſh in that Reſpect; but their Ambiti 

on is not ſatisfied, and their Intereſt makes the 

oppoſe its Diſcipline: The main Point is, tha 
the Biſhops have the Honour and Profit on theit 


Side; while the inferior Clergy are mean di 
„ enough 


— 
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enough, and cannot without great Difficulty Preach: 
However, they do not expoſe themſelves fo as 
to alledge theſe for the real Cauſes of their 
8 Diſcontent; but they find they are under a 
Neceſſity of producing more plauſible Preten- 
ces. 925 6 
= Wherefore they are pleaſed to ſay, that the 7he Precly- 
MM Epiſcoparians are not come off as much as they and are 
J ſhould from Rome; and that ſo much External phe Biſbops. 
Conformity with rhe Romaniſts, as is to be ſeen ws 
in the Engliſp Churches, inclines People to re- 
turn to the Communion and Practice of their An- 
Neeſtors, and to embrace the ſame Doctrine: In 
FF ſhore, ir looks as if Matters of Faith have been 
no otherwiſe regarded from the time of the firſt 
Defection of the Nation, unleſs it were to put 
chem upon a Separation from the Order and Dif: 
cipline of the Church, and therefore they have 
quarrelled only with thoſe Articles which came 
WJ neareſt to them: Hereticks have done the ſame 
thing in Divinity, which 'tis ſaid the 1z74s have 
been wont to do in their Empire, which was to 
make a vaſt Deſolation between them and thoſe 
Powers they had moſt Reaſon to fear: They 
have endeavoured to deſtroy the Harmony be- 
tween the Apoſtles Creed, and that which is 
taught in the Cathelick Church, in Conformity 
to that Abridgment of the Dottrine of Chriſti- 
anity; inſomuch that thoſe who are Enemies to 
Sound Divinity, being not able to find amidit the 
en DefeQts of their own the Agreement there is be- 
WJ tween our firſt common Principles, and the whole 
of our Doctrine and Diſcipline, ir ſeems to 
them as if there were none at all. I will not take 
upon me to give you a more particular Explanati- 
ion of this Matter; for you cannot bur of your ſelf 


x diſcern that the Controverſies raiſed about the 
h uy Euchariſt, 


a 


Method of 
Hereticks. 
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Puritans 
Enuy the 


Die the Epiſcopal Juriſdiètion, which the King bath 
Biſhops. 
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Euchariſt, Purgatory, Meritorious Works, the r 
Primacy of Peter, the Succeſſion of the Popes, 1 


Authority of Councils, Infallibility of the Ca- 
tholick Church, come ſhort of being Fundamen- 
tal Points, and have been called in Queſtion for 
no other End than to make Way for Schiſm and 


Rebellion, by which they would have an Op- 
portunity of withdrawing themſelves from under i 
the Diſcipline, and to ſeize on the Revenues of 


the Church. The firſt thing they did upon their 


retended Reformation, was to Seize the Church 


ands, to Expel the Religious Orders; and in 
ſome Places their Fury carried them ſo far as to 


Demoliſh rhe Churches: It muſt be confeſſed that Mb 
that was only done in France, and that the People of 
Ens land uſed more Moderation than our Calvi-| 
niſts. And this is that which provokes the Puri - 
tans, I mean the pretended Reformed, according i 

to the Model of Geneva, who are alſo called Ci 


Presbyterians ; but why I know not, unleſs it be 


that their Aſſemblies are Governed by Lay- y 


— 
Theſe Men are continually Inveighing againſt 


reſtored, and ay, it's a Shame they ſhould ſub- 
mit to theſe Prelates, or maintain that Bi- 
ſhops are the Apoſtles Succeſſors, (which is very 
true in the Catholick Church,) and that they have 
the ſame Authority over the Inferior Clergy, as the 
others had over the Seventy Diſciples; that they 
ſhould have Admiſſion to the Houſe of Lords; 
and that ſome of them had been Lords High 
Treaſurers of England: I cannot tell whether any 
among the Presbyterian Miniſters would refuſe 
this Great Office if it was offered them ; and whe- 
ther they would adjudge it to be incompatible 
with their Miniſtry and Integrity: For they can- 

| | not 
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not produce any Solid Reaſons why the Trea- | 
W fury can be put into better Hands than thoſe 


of Men of Fortune, or ſuch as make a more 
particular Profeſſion of Religion and Piety: 


or Nevertheleſs, I have heard the Puritans exclaim 
nd i againſt Dr. Juxon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his 
p- being Treaſurer, as a great Crime; and tis certain 


et that Archbiſhop Laud, his Predeceſſor, loſt his 
of Life for no other Reaſon but becauſe of his being 
ir Na great Favourite of the late King, and for the 
ch Vigour with which he ſerved his Royal Maſter, 
in during the time of his Prime Miniftry: You 


re no Stranger to the Hiſtory of that Time, 
but perhaps you do not know as well as I 
Ido all the particular Objections the Preſ- 


vi- Ibyterians have againſt Epiſcopal Government. 
ri: They oppoſe as much as poſſibly they can 
ne an Oath put tothe Clergy, called Canonical Obe- 


Wd ience, which is a kind of Form, whereby they Presbyteri- 
acknowledge that the Government of the Church ans find 
Wy Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Deans, and whatever Eee! 
Elſe depends upon this pretended Hierarchy, hath — 
othing in it that is repugnant to the Word of ment. 
od: They are not willing to ſubmit to the ju- 

iſdiction of Spiritual Courts, and to Eccleſiaſtical 

enſures: And *tis not to be wondred that they 

ave ſuch an Averſion for Biſhops, if what 

ome Men lay to their Charge is true; that they 

ery, much abuſe their Juriſdicion, by impoſing 

"enalties upon People, and pronouncing Excom- 
unications for frivolous Offences, by Virtue of 

hich they will refuſe them Chriſtian Burials 

n their Church-Yards: Beſides, the Presbyterians 

ay Pluralities to their Charge, as being incompa- 

ible with their Cures, which muſt be negleQ- 

ed, and that thoſe who have great Benefices 

£ave them uſually to the Care of their Servants, 

-— or 
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Other 


Faults 


found, 


_ Croſſes, Muſick, and Baptizing with the Sign off 


In its true Light. 
The Re. The Yearly Incomes of divers Ecclefiafticall 
ſuming of Benefices in Scotland, having at the Beginning o 


=— Be the pretended Reformation been reunited to -the 


refed into Demeſns of the Crown, the Government was lit 
Barories, 
the Cauſe 
the Civil 
Har. 


8 — 


ly given away to the younger Sons of Gentlemen 


- Fo 
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or other deſpicable Perſons: They alſo take 


Notice of this Difference between a Biſhop and 0 


a Clergy man of an Inferior Rank, that this laſt 
durſt not ſpeak, nor be covered in his Preſence; 


and the Biſhops have ſo Abſolute a Diſpoſal 
of every thing, that they neither conſult with 


the Chapter or any other Council about 


That which the Presbyterians ſtill find more] 
fault with is, that the Church has Feſtival Days, 
(fome of which are Dedicated to the BlefledF 
Virgin, ) as alſo Altars, Conſecration off 
Churches, Bowing to the Name of Jeſus, Burning 
of Candles, Kneeling, Mitres, Surplices, Copes, 


the Croſs: They are frightned with the Names 
of Archdeacons, Prebendaries, Chapters, Canons 
Officials, Vicars and Curates; but that which 
enrages them moſt, is the Exęliſb Liturgy, andi 
tis upon that Account that they roſe up inf 
Arms about Four and Twenty Years ago: 
This Matter juſtly requires us to look bach 
a little, and you will not be ſorry that I take 
up ſome ſmall Part of your Time to ſet this Aﬀait 


tle the better for it; becauſe the fame were fret 


and Noblemen, who wanted them: The Gentleme 
finding the Sweer of them, and having trequent 
ly obtained Survivorſhips, they came to loo 
upon theſe Eftates to be their own; from when 
puſhing farther, and abuſing the King's Liberality 


they got the moſt conſiderable Benefices, or Jeve 


x 
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al put together, Erected into Baronies, and this 
Huring the Minority of James VI. about the Year 


aſt 1567. That Learned Prince came in time to be 
> . enſible he had his Hands tied up, and was 
1 by that Means become incapable of rewarding 
ih en of Merit, or recompencing his own Ser- 
ut ns which put him upon recalling thoſe 


Grants. But as he found much Oppoſition from 
Wthoſe Lords who poſſeſt theſe new Baronies, he 
Wdcfifted in the Year 1617: But his Son, Charles I. 
Wout of Favour to the Clergy, undertook the Bu- 
Wiineſs with more Vigour in 1633. The Inte- 


Clergy to oppoſe it; they took the Scent, but more 


was at that time deſigned to be introduced amongſt 
them, that ſo there might be an Uniformity of 
e Worſhip in the Three Kingdoms: Tho it was the 
J Intereſt of the poor Clergy, the King ſhould re- 


ter augment their Livings, which were very 


lick Church blinded them, and they aſſiſted the 
Barons to kindle a Civil War, the Origin of 
which is ſufficient for me to obſerve to you, 
whom entring upon a Detail of farther Parti- 
culars, | 


the Liturgy, ) had good Grounds to ſubmit to the 
King's Pleaſure, and to Conform themſzlves to 
the Thoughts of the Archbiſhop, his Prime Mini- 
ſter: In ſhort, the Presbyterians were the People 
| that reftored the King to his Throne, and this 
is the Reaſon of their railing at preſent againſt 
him, now they ars Perſecuted by the Laws, or ra- 
8 „„ ther, 


reſted Nobility thereupon excited the Puritanical 


Neſpecially ftomach'd the Engliſb Liturgy, which 


ſume thoſe Church Lands, that he might the bet- * 


mean. But the Animoſity they bore to the Catho- 
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The Presbyterians at laſt having ſuffered by 5, er 
the Independents, as well as by the Conformiſts, — va 
(for fo they call thoſe who were inclined to receive the King. 
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| ther curbed by a timous Remedy provided again 2 


the pernicious Inconveniences, which, the Tolera- 
tion they enjoyed, had produced: It's moſt certain 
they are of a Republican Spirit, and that according 
to the Rules of Policy, the Epiſcopal Government 
of the Church, as bad as tis, is better for the. 
King than that of the Presbyterians. For the 
Hierarchy inſpires People with Reſpect to thoſe 
who are Supream over them, and is a Support toll 
the Monarchy. LO © | 
I know very well that you expect I ſhould up-. 
on this Occaſion give you an Account of the Peo- 
ple called Quakers, and of all the other Sorts off 
SeQaries ſaid to be in England; but they are not 


perhaps ſo many, nor ſuch as we may imagin, 


or ſome have writ of; and indeed I have found] 
my ſelf formerly miſtaken herein, when I thought] 
to have met an Hundred Soft of Anabaptiſts or 


. Vifionaries in Holland; I mean fo many Bodies 


or Societies living under ſome particular Dif. 


cipline, and defigning ſome Sort of Regularity 


in their Ways. L have found People every where 
making Profeſſion of extraordinary Zeal, or di; 
ſtinguiſhing themſelves from others, in order to 


be taken notice of upon the Account of their 


ſingular Opinions. And the Diſputes which 
for a long time have been Rife in France, 
about a Thing of Nothing, as whether the 
Five Propoſitions of Fauſenius are to be found 
in the Scripture or not, ſhews us plainly that 
we our ſelves are ſubject to Extravagances, Ambi - 
tion, or Opinionativeneſs. But to ſpeak the Truth, 
there never was but Two Sorts of Religions in 
England that were publickly exerciſed, and they 
are the Epiſcopal and Presbyterian; the laſt of 
which is degenerated into Arminianiſm, Socinia- 
niſm, and Menoniſm. But there are ſeveral 


Sub 
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nf ubdiviſions into other SeQs, all which endea- 
era. Nvoured to unite into One Body in the Time of 


ade Civil War, under the Name of Indepen- he 


was ſuch, that nothing could be thought of 
that would ſuit ſo well with Comtell's Deſigns; 
and the Independents were a Sort of People who 
Weave a Looſe to their Thoughts, would depend 
to upon the Authority of no Synod, or other Politi- 
cal Order, but would have every thing that con- 
Wcerned the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Church 
to be managed and regulated by Private Aſſem- 
blies: Tho' this could never be effected, for there 
never was any Church or vifible Society that 
in, could be called Independent; it was only the 
abrick of Private Men, who from time to time 
found ſome Materials towards it. There was in- 
deed a certain Vintner in Ceapſide, who went tw ice 
or thrice a Week tothe Parliament · Houſe, and com- 
mitted ſome Extravagancies; and London has afford- 
led a ſmall Company of Fanaticks, who run up and 
re Mdownthe Streets, to excite the People to Rebelli- 

i- Non; but no Body followed them, and they were ſoon 

o Mquelled : Several of them have been taken; and 
every Body knows the Treatment of James Nay- 


is ſtill to be. ſeen at Munſter : As to the Con- 
duct of the Biſhops here, in reſpect to the Tem- 
poralities, we are not to forget that theſe good 
i- Prelates behave themſelves in fo od ious a man- 
ner as in Time may occaſion Diſorder and Trou- 
ble; for a Perſon being promoted to a Biſhop- 
rick in his advanced Years, (as] have known ſome 
at the Age of Seventy) that he may raiſe a good 
Sum of Money for the Advancement of his Fa- 
mily, he Leaſes out his Revenue for Thirty 

Years, 


dents. This Sort of Jumbling or Incorporation dent. 


vor, who was another John of Leyden, but more 
Innocent than that Maſter Taylor, whoſe Skeleton Sim. 
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Years, letting the ſame for leſs than half of 
what tis worth, and reſerving only ſome ſmall. 
Acknowledgment, and by this Means receives ina 

manner at once all the Income they {hould have 

had in that Time, if they had granted Leaſes with. 

out Fraud, that is, without any Diminution of 

the juſt Revenue: So that his Succeſſor, if the 

Biſhop dies Three Days after, is obliged to live 

Thirty Years upon One Half only of the Reve- 

nue, which was not put into the Pocket of the 
deceaſed's Relations. But how can this be avoid- 

ed in a Country where they laugh at Prohibit- 

ing of Priefts to Marry, and where they are not 

afraid of Simony. 6 SE 
Cotton This is, Sir, all I can ſay to you in reference 
9 the many Religions England is peſter'd with; 
' pbolicks, for as to the Condition of the Rowan Catholicks, 
they continue to be oppreſſed here, and I can ſee 

no likelihood of their being reſtor'd again. The 

Foreign Romanifts are more zealous than the 
Natives, tho? not more numerous, the latter be- 

ing Born under Servitude, and uſed to the Want 

of our Ceremonies ; they have never ſcen the 
Churches open for them; they are ſubjeCt to ſome 

Inſults, bur bating that, live eaſily enough, ſo that 

they neither can nor will hazard any thing to 

make their Condition better. Nay, they eſteem 

it to be a Point of Merit to wait with Patience 

till God does his own Work, delivers them from 

their Captivity, and reſtores the Church to its 
Antient Splendour in the Three Kingdoms : But 

now to the reſt of my Journal, and other leſs Se- 

rious Things. . FP AF 
A. Hobbs. As I went over into England to viſit my Friends, 
and the Learned Men in that Nation, and tobe far- 
ther inſtructed in Matters of Literature, and the 
Sciences, as well as to ſee the Coutitry, and inform 
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my ſelf as to other Thingsthat ſhould occur tome, 
the firſt thing I did, as ſoon as I came to 


London, was to ſeek out Mr. Hobbs, and 
Mr. Montconis, the better to ſatisfie my Curioſity; 
found the firſt of them much the ſame Man 
25 | had ſeen him 14 Years before, and even in 
the ſame Poſture in his Chamber as he was 
wont to be every Afternoon, wherein he betook 
himſelf to his Studies, after he had been walk- 


ing about all the Morning. This he did for his 


Health, of which he ought to have the greateſt 
Regard, he being at this Time 78 Years of Age. 


| Beſides which, he plays fo — at Tennis once 


2 Week till he is quite tired. I found very 
little Alteration in his Face, and none at all in 
the Vigour of his Mind, Strength of Memory, 


and Cheerfulneſs of Spirit; all which he per- 


fectly retain'd. As for Mr. Montconis, I found 
him in his Element, full of the Converſation of 
Phyſicians, and talking of nothing but Machines, 
and new Experiments. 


He ſhewed me his Journal, which was ſo cu- Monl. 2 
rious, and wherein he had ſo exactly collected Montco- 
all that he was to deſcribe, and particularly what nis. 


was done by the Royal-Society, that his Dili- 
gence made me more remiſs, in collecting all 


thoſe Things anew my ſelf. We ſhall one time 


or other ſee what he has done, and if he will 
follow my Advice, he will publiſh it with his 
other Journals of Egypt, Feruſalem, and Con- 
ſtanti nople, which I have ſo often preſſed him to 


do. He mentions ſeveral new Inventions, which New In- 
| ſcarce can be believed, without we had ſeen went. 


them experimented ; particularly an Inſtrument 
which of itſelf ſhews all the Alterations of the 
Weather that ſhall happen in the Space of 24 


Hours, whether Wind, Rain, Cold, or Heat, 


which 
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which is done by the Help of a Pendulum Clock, 


2 Thermometer, a Compaſs, and a Weather 5 


Cock, which makes a Rule go with a Crayon 
Dr. Willis, I found, had a Way to make 
Piece of Iron, moderately heated, to calcing 
without the Help of any other Corroſive, 
and the ſame being put into Water, to mel; 
I was informed that Dr. Vallis had brought: 
Perſon that was Born Deaf and Dumb to Read 


at Oxford, by teaching him ſeveral Inflexians 


fitted to the Organs of his Voice, to make it arti. 
culate: They had alſo found out a Way to 
Blow up Ships with a Petard in the Water, 
and to Join ſeveral ſhort Boards one to ano- 
ther, without any thing underneath to ſupport 
them, which are neither nailed nor jointed, 
ſo that you may make as large a Floor as 
ou will. The Furnace of M. Kuffler, de Dreh. 
elPs Son-in-law, whom I {aw formerly at the 
Hague, and who had ſo much Succeſs in the 


Dying of Scarlet at Arnhem, is remarkable, be- 


cauſe it opens and ſhuts of it ſelf, as there is 


Occaſion for more or leſs Heat: So is an Oven, 


which for Five Penniworth of Wood ſhall Bake 
a vaſt Quantity of Bread, without burning it. 
You have alſo Salt Water diſtilled, ſo as to 
make it drinkable; Five Peniworth of wiich 
ſhall ſerve a Hundred Perſons. They have an 


Inſtrument, by which a Man that has never 
learnt, may Defign and Draw all Sorts of Ob- 


Jes; and that is done by obſerving through a 
Quill the Head of a Pin fixed to the End of a 
Rule, which is convey'd through all the Linea- 
ments of the Object, while the Rule, that 
moves equally with it, by the Help of a Lead, 
makes the ſame Way with One of its End 


as the Pin does with the other, and this- im- 


preſſes upon Paper with a Pencil all the Lines 
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you have a Mind to Draw: One of the moſt 
urious Things I had a Mind to fee, was a 
Water Engine, invented by the Marquiſs of Wor- 
eſter, of which he had made an Experiment. I 
went on Purpoſe to ſee it at Fx Hall, on the other 
Side of the Thames, a little above Lambetb, the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury's Palace, ſtanding in Sight 

of London. One Man, by the Help of this Ma- 
hine, raiſed Four large Buckets full of Water in 
an Inſtant, Forty Foot high, and that through a 

Pipe of about Eight Inches long; which Inven- 
jon will be of greater Uſe to the Publick, than 
hat very Ingenious Machine, already made uſe 
ff, and raiſed upon Wooden Work above So- 
merſet Houſe, that ſupplies Part of the Town with 
Vater, but with great Difficulty, and in leſs 
Quantity than could be wiſhed. This is almoſt 
like unto that we call our Samaritan at the 
Pontneuf of Paris, and ſome Impulſe is added 

o the aſpiring Pump, or that which draws up 

ater by Attraction, which increaſes the Force 
ff it. But that which is done with us by the 

urrent of the Siene is effected by them with a 
Horſe or Two, that turns the Machine round con- 
inually : Becauſe the Tide alters the Courſe of 
the Thames twice a-day ; and the Wheels which Curivus _ 
ſerve at. the Tide of. Ebb will not do when por ” 
the Water flows. It was in Company with Mon. 
Montconis that I made my firſt Viſit to Sir Robert Sir R. Mur- 
Murray, and Monſ. Oldenburg : I did not want ray. 
an Excuſe for viſiting them, and I found they 
were not Strangers to my Name. I had writ to 
the firſt of theſe Gentlemen about Two Years 
before, when he was Preſident of the Society, 
d, Wand it was by the Order of Monf. Montmor, 
d that I had a Letter of Civility ſent me, upon the 
„Account of a Meeting held at his Houſe, tho' at a 
7 | time 
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time when ſome Domeſtick Affliction would not 


attended with the Lord Ranelagh, Mr. Boyle 


rious German having well improved himſelf by 
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allow him to make me an Anſwer according to 
his Defire : I had ſeen the other ſeveral time 
at Paris, in my own Houſe, and in the Meeting 
held at Monſ. Montmor's, where he conſtantly 


Nephew, who was under his Tuition : This Cy. 


his Travels, and purſuant to the Advice of Man. 
tagne, rubbed his Brains againſt thoſe of other 
People, was upon his Return into England en 
tertained as a Perfon of great Merit, and f 
made Secretary to the Royal Society; and Sit 
Robert Murray was one of the Zealous Promo 
ters of him. It was a wonderful, or rather: 
very edifying Thing, to find a Perſon imploy'l 
in Matters of State, and of ſuch Excellent Merit 
and one who had been engaged a great Part MM p 
his Life in Warlike Commands, and the Affain m 
of the Cabinet, apply himſelf in making Mz tr 
chines in St. Fames's Park, and adjuſting Tele cc 
ſcopes. All this we have ſeen him do with grea al 
Application, and undoubtedly to the Confuſion m 
of moſt of the Courtiers,who never mind the Stars, th 
and think it a Diſhonour to concern themſelves E: 


with any thing, but inventing of new Faſhions: G. 
_ Wherefore, Sir, I beheld with Aſtoniſhment the ou 
Eagerneſs with which this Learned Scotch. of 


man advanced the Knowledge of Nature, 
and the Conveniencies of Life, which 
might be attained to from this Science of 
Mechaniſm: It's certain that the Familiarity 
wherewith he treated me, made me entertain dai 
a far greater Reſpect for him, than otherwiſe I ha: 


ſhould have done, had he been always upon the 


Reſerve, and made it his Buſineſs to conceal his Ge 


Ignorance, under the Mask of Gravity. I made tur 


him 


1 
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him frequent Viſits very much to my SatisfaQi- 


on; having never had the Honour, to ſee him, 

but I learnt ſomething of him. He was fo kind 

as to introduce me to Prince Rupert, who is of Prince 
the ſame Frank Temper, Kind, Modeſt, very Rupert 
Curious, and takes no State upon him: Tho? - 
his Birth, Excellent Genius, and Illuſtrious 
Actions, both by Sea and Land, by which he 

is become one of the greateſt Heroes of the 
Age, might juſily have made him more Haughty, 
and to keep himſelf at a greater Diſtance. Sir 
Robert Murray brought me likewiſe into the 
King's Preſence, who is a Lover of the Curiofi- 

ties of Art and Nature: He took the Pains to 
bring me into the Royal-Society, and had the 24. So- 
Goodneſs almoſt every time, that I attended there, ier). 
to ſeat me next himſelf, that ſo he might inter- 
pret to me whatever was ſaid in Engliſb. I re- 
member the firſt time that I was there, a Coun- 

try Gentleman made a very handſome Diſcourſe 
concerning the Diſeaſes of Corn, and recounted 
about an Hundred Curious Obſervations he had 
made upon the Seed before it was ſown, upon 

the Plant before it was reaped, and upon the 
Far till reduced to Meal : He ſpoke of a certain 
Grain of a vaſt Bigneſs, that ſuddenly ſprouted 

out into Ear, like an Excreſcence, and is a Sort 

of Poiſon, which might cauſe Epidemical Di- 
ſtempers, of which we are not yet aware. But 
ſeeing we are now come to the Royal Society, 

its proper we ſhould ſay ſomething of it, till 
ſuch time as we have the Hiſtory of its Foun- 
dation for our fuller Information, of which we 


have ſome Expedctation. | 


England in all Times has produced excellent Engliſn 


Genius's, who have delighted in the Study of Na- Phyſicians. 


ture; and tho there had been no other rhan 
CP Gzlbers, 
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Gilbert, Harvey, and Bacon, that had applyd 
themſelves to this Science, this Country might 
diſpute for Precedency with France and Itah, 
who Glory in their Galileus, Deſcartes, and Gaſ. 
ſendus. But to ſpeak the Truth, the Lord Chan. 
cellor Bacon has ſurpaſſed all the reſt in the Vaſt. 


_ neſs of his Deſigns, and that Learned and Judici- 


ous Tablature he has left us, uſefully to reduce 
the Knowledge we have in Natuzal Things into 
Practice, without being incommoded with the 
Diſpates of the Schools, to the End we may ap 


ply them to Mechaniſm , and reſolve the Diff. 


culties that occur to us in our Lives: This un- 


doubtedly is the greateſt Man for the Intereſt of 
Natural Philoſophy that ever was, and the Perſon 


that firſt put the World upon making Experiments 


that Way. But as this is not the Buſineſs of private 


Men, who will but undo themſelves by ir, we 
muſt wait for ſuch a ConjunQure, wherein Prin- 


ces and Great Men will engage in the Purſuit of 


Perſons of 


Qual ity Cu- 
and the long Eclipſe of the Monarchy, from which 


rious. 


ſuch Curioſities. 5 
| Wherefore it came to paſs in the Civil War, 


which terminated in the Ruin of the late King, 


the Three Kingdoms are at this Day happily freed, 


yy 


that Perſons of Quality having no Court to make, 


The King 


himſelf Cu- 
rious. 


* 


apply d themſelves to their Studies; ſome turn- 
ning their Heads to Chymiſtry, others to Mecha- 
niſm, Mathematicks, or Natural Philoſophy; the 
King himſelf has been fo far from being negleQ- 
fal of theſe things, that he has attained to fo 
much Knowledge, as made me aſtoniſhed, when 
had Audience of his Majeſty, of which I ſhall 

ive you all the Particulars : Thoſe ſame Perſons 
who had found their Account in their reſpective 


Studies, would not, after the King's Return from Iſ 


ſo tedious an Exile, and the Settlement of a firm 


Pe oe Rd fa hd 
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Peace, be guilty of ſo much Ingratitude, as to 


leave them, and take upon them an Idle Court- 
Life; but they choſe rather to interſperſe theſe 
Sorts of Entertainments with their other Diver- 
ſions, than to return to their former negle& of 
them, and ſo the Lords Dzgby, Boyle, Bronker, 
Murray, Devonſhire, Worceſter, and divers others 
(for the Engliſh Nobility are all of them Learned 
and Polite) Built Elaboratories, made Machines, 
opened Mines, and made uſe of an Hundred Soxts 
of Artiſts, . to find out ſome new Invention or 
other. The King ihimſclf is not devoid of this 
Curiofity ; nay, he has cauſed a Famous Chymiſt 
to be brought over from Paris, for whom he has 
Built a very Fine Elaboratory in St. Fames's-Park: 
But his Majeſty more particularly takes great 
Delight in finding out uſeful Experiments in Na- 
vigation, wherein he has immenſe Knowledge. 
He ordered my Lord Broker, while I was at 
London, to try ſome ſort of Timber, and what 
Form could ſwim beſt on the Water, or eaſieſt 
fink; upon which Occaſion I heard them diſcourſe 
of a Ship with Two Keels, that carried Two Fore- 
maſts, and having Two Sails, drew more Wind, 
but leſs Water, and conſequently muſt Sail 
faſter. than others. I do not know whether 
the Project took Effect; but this in general is very 
ttue, that the King's Curioſity, and that of the 
Nobility, has deeply engaged them in the Purſuit 
of Natural Philoſophy : Since his Majeſty has rea- 
dily given Ear to the Propoſals made to him for 
erecting an Academy, of which there never was 
the like in the World, if the Project comes to be 
entirely put in Execution. What has been alrea- 
dy done deſerves to be univerſally approved; what 
ſome of this Learned Society havealready performed 


fills us with great a En and I ſhould ſur- 


Prize 
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of the Curious Things which the Immortal 
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d but partly give you an Account 


Works of Mr, Boy/, Dr. Willis, Dr. Charleton, 
and Gliſſonius, contain: The Firſt has invented a 
Preumatick Engine, with which he has tried 2 


World of Experiments, that point out to us the 


Influence which the Rarefaction and Compreſſion 
of the Air have upon Bodies, and by this Means 
we come to know the Cauſe of Rheumartiſins, 
Contageous Diſtempers, and ſeveral other Indiſ- 
poſitions and Phenomena's in Nature: But tis too 
redious to enter now upon Particulars, I ſhall re- 


ſerve them for our next Winter Entertainment, 


after I have firſt review'd their deep Notions in 


my Cloſer, into which I can perhaps give ſome iſ 


farther Light, when I ſhall have reaſoned and 


pondered upon them at my Leiſure. The Engii| 


Phyſicians have bethought themſelves of a Me- 
thod to make Aſtronomical Tables, whereby to 
know the true Meridians of the Earth, by obſery- 
ing the Eclipſes of the Satelites of Fupiter; 
and as it frequently and almoſt daily comes to 
paſs, the difterent Hour, wherein you obſerve them 


in divers Places, as they move from the Weſt to 


Eaſt, will point out to you the Difference of the 
Meridians : Theſe Excellent Perſons have Noble 


Thoughts, and put the ſame very Artfully in Exe. 


cution ; witneſs a Lunar Globe, upon which the 
Eminencies are repreſented in their due Proporti- 
on, which I ſaw in the King's Cloſer. His 
Majeſty put me upon admiring ir, and was plea- 
fed to tell me, that the Author had obſerved that 


Star, ſpoken of by Hevelius, which is in the 


Whale, and which appears and diſappears every 
Four Months, removing in diſtance from the 
Earth, as upon a ſtraight Line, without drawing 
nearer in Appearance to any Neighbouring Star; 


* 
* 
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the Increaſe and Diminution of it in Bulk being 
3 manifeſt Proof of its drawing nearer, and at 
other times removing farther off from us. The 
King find ing me very intent in obſerving every 
thing that occurred, had the Goodneſs to ſnew 
me the Dimenſions ſent him of a Scorch Child of 
Two Years of Age, and he was pleaſed to give 
way to my Curioſity in ſetting down ſuch and 
ſuch certain Dimenſions in my Table Book, 
which his Majeſty had taken the Pains to mea- 
ſure himſelf, according to the Engi Foot, that 
is leſs than the French one. The Wriſt was Six 
Inches and Three Quarters long, the Jaw Eight 
Inches and a half, rhe Arm above the Elbow Six 


land Three Quarters, the thickeſt Part of the 


Leg Eleven and Three Quarters, the Neck Fifteen 


Wand a Quarter, the Thigh Nineteen and about 


an Eighth Part, the Body from the Armpits down- 

wards Nine and Twenty Inches and Three Quar- 

ters, the Body was Thirty-two Inches thick, and 

this Infant was Thirty-ſeven Inches and Three 

quarters long. 2 | 
The Royal-Society of London is Founded by p,,;.,urs 

the King's Letters Patent, who gave them Greſbam concerning 

Clledge, (Built by a Merchant of that Name e Ra, 

in Biſhopſeate Street) where they meet every eh. 

Wedneſday : I do not know whether there is any 

Revenue yet ſettled for the Maintenance of thoſe 

Perſons who manage the Machines, and for an Uſher 

or Beadle, who goes before the Prefident with a 

Mace, which he lays down on the Table, when 

the Society have taken their Places : But I have 

been informed, that they afterwards ſettled a 

Fund of Four Thouſand Livres for the Mainte- 

nance of Two Learned Men in the Colledge, 

whoſe Buſineſs it was to give the Society an Ac- 


count of what was contained in thoſe Books they 
© "NN would 
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have already begun a Library adjoining to a Gal. 


chanical Experiments, which are examined in or- 


Mace in his Hand, with which he ſtrikes the Ta 
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would have Read by them, and to this End they 


lery, through which they go out of the Hall, 
where the Society meets: As you have on the 
other Side, and before the ſame Hall a very hand- 
ſome Antichamber, and Two more, in One of 

which the Council is held; without reckoning the 
Lodgings appointed for the Two Profeſſors, who 
out of Ancient Authors Collect Natural and Me. 


der to aſcertain the Truth or Falſhood of them 
to Pofterity, whilſt they in like manner make ney 
ones of their own. The Room where the Society meet 
is large, and Wainſcotted; there is a large Tabl. th 


before the Chimney, with Seven or Eight Chain ry 


covered with Green- cloth about ir, and Two Roms 
of Wooden and Naked Benches to lean on, the 
Firſt being higher than the other, in form like 
an Amphitheatre. The Preſident and Council ai 80 
Elettive; they mind no Precedency in the Society, 
but the Preſident firs at the middle of the Tab 
in an Elbow Chair, with his Back to the Chiim- 
ney. The Sectetary firs at the End of the Tabk 
on his left Hand, and they have each of then: 
Pen, Ink and Paper before them: 1 ſaw no Bod 
fir on the Chairs, I think they are reſerved fo 
Perſons of Great Quality, or thoſe who have occa, 
fion to draw near to the Prefident. All the othel 
Members take their Places as they think fit, and Tit 
without any Ceremony; and if any one come 
in after the Society is fixed, no Body ſtirs, bully - 
he takes a Place preſently where he can find it 
that ſo no Interruption may be given to hi 
that ſpeaks. The Prefident has a little Woodes 


ble when he would command Silence: The 
addreſs their Diſcourſe to him bare-headed, til 


* 
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1 he makes a Sign for them to put on their Hats; 
"WH 2nd there is a Relation given in a few Words of 


Il what is thought proper to be {aid concerning the 


be Experiments propoſed by the Secretary. There is no 

" nakes a longHarangi 
body here eager to ſpeak, that makes a longHarangue, 

or intent upon ſay ing all he knows: He is never 


— interrupted that ſpeaks, and Differences of Opini- 
le on cauſe no manner of Reſentment, nor as much 
ss adiſobliging Way of Speech: There is nothing 
TY {zzmed to me to be more civil, reſpectful, and better 
* managed than this Meeting; and if there are 
any private Diſcourſes held between any while 


"6 Member is ſpeaking, they only whiſper, and 
oY the leaſt Sign from the Preſident cauſes a ſudden 
ſtop, tho? they have not told their Mind out. I 
took ſpecial notice of this Conduct, in a Body 


rent Nations: For they admit them all into their 
Society; and lay no other Obligation upon them 
0 than to Sign an Inſtrument, by which they pro- 
2 "Wmiſe to obſerve the Statutes of the Society; 
to be preſent as often as they can at their Meet- 
Ings, and eſpecially thoſe wherein they chuſe 
Officers; to do or ſay nothing that may injure the 
Society; to honour and promote all they can the 
Intereſt of the ſame, as long as they are willing to 


to be till they have made a Renunciation of their 


me to take that Oath, and I very readily ſigned the 
laſtrument, at the ſame time that another was pre- 


Iniſed to Protect the Society, of which he called 
'7.M!m{clf the Founder. I have pointed out to you, 
«1.201, the Diſpoſition of this Society, and you may 


D 3 bee; 


conſiſting of fo many Perſons, and of ſuch diffe- 


continue Members of it; and ſuch they are reputed 


Title in Writing. They did me the Honour to admit 


pared for the King, by which his Majeſty pro- 


ieadily gueſs whether any Scepticks are welcome 
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re Learn- I ſhall ſay nothing to you particularly, Sir 
mancative hecauſe I will not undertake the Work of making 


underftand averſe to the ſpeaking of French, tho they cal 


Lain. Accent and Way of Pronounciation, that the) 
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here: Their Arms are a Field Argent, repreſents 
ing a Blank Paper, and their Difinclination to all 
Sorts of Prejudices, with this Device, Nullius in 
Verba. In ſhort, it cannot be diſcerned that any 
Authority prevails here ; and whereas thoſe who 
are meer Mathematicians favour Deſcartes more 

than Gaſſendus, the Literati on the other Side 
are more inclined to the latter. But both of them 
have hitherto demeaned themſelves with ſo much 
Moderation, that no different Hypotheſis or Prin- 
ciples have been a Means to break in upon the 
good Harmony of the Society, who know very 
well they aim at the ſame thing, tho' they 
| purſue it by different Ways, ſeeing they all 
deſire to have the ſame Phenomene's ex- 


plained. 4 
ed not Com- of thoſe Excellent Perſons I ſaw in this Aſſembly, 


Elogies, as I muſt be obliged to do if I ſhould 
name them. Beſides, I have not had the good 
Fortune to be more particularly acquainted with 
them all, nor time to Viſit, and have ſome Converſd 
tion with them: Iam in a Doubt, if I had attemp 
ed it, whether I ſhould have ſucceeded well, be 
cauſe the Eng/ifh live very retiredly, and have 
T's hard to little Communication with Strangers: And being 


— _ do it very well, they ſpeak Latin with ſuch an} 


are as hard to be underſtood, as if they ſpoke 
Journey to their own Language: This J ſufficiently expeti- 
Oxford. mented in my Journey to Oxford, where 1 was 
much Edified by the Converſation of Dr, Walls, 
and Dr. Villis, the firſt being Profeſſor of Ma 
thematicks, as the other was of Phy ſick, and both 

amidſt a Multitude of other Learned Perſons, 
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| moſt Famous of any in this Univerſity. How- 


which was to teach a Deaf Man, who was Dumb, 
by reaſon of Deafneſs, to Read: The other was 
the Model of a Floor, that could bear a great 
Weight, and make a very large Hall, tho' it con- 
ſiſted only of ſeveral ſhort Pieces of Timber joined 
together, without any Mortiſes, Nails, and 
Pins, or any other Support than what they gave 
one another; for the Weight they bear cloſes 
them ſo together, as if they were but one Board, 
and the Floor all of a piece: I will ſhew you a 
Cut of ir, and you cannot but admire the Inven- 


* 


tion of this Mathematician; and indeed I made Dipates 


ak of 
9 3 
9 3 
4 * A 


ever, I was mightily pleaſed with the Experi- Two Fine 


ments I ſaw made by the firſt of theſe Gentlemen, — 4 


be: 


Mr. Hobbs himſelf even admire ir, tho he is at no teen the | 


to love him, For I muſt tell you by the by. that 
the Doctor has not uſed him well; ſeeing after he 
had, purſuant to the Way of Learned Men, who 
make themſelves ridiculoys to Courtiers by their 
Controverſies and Malignity, endeavoured to re- 
fure Mr, Hobbs's Mathematicks, he fell upon his 


far, as to make him a bad Subject; which very 
much provoked the good Old Man, who in the 
beginning of the Civil War had ſuffered for the 
Royal Cauſe, and never wrote any thing, either 
upon that Occaſion, or concerning any Pub- 
lick Affairs, but what might bear a favourable 


ave him a Yearly Penſion of à Hundred Jaco- 
4s. His Majeſty ſhewed me a Copper Cut of 
his Figure in his Cloſer of Natural and Mecha- 
ical Curioſities, and ask'd- me if I knew the 


4 
3 
1 


good Terms with Dr. Wallis, and has no reaſon © 


Scheme of Politicks, and puſhed the Matter ſo 


Ds Face? | 


3 And indeed the King was ſo far x. hind to 
from laying any Streſs upon Dr. Wallis's Argu- Ar. Hobbs. 
ments, that to Solace the Old Gentleman, he 
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Face? And what Opinion I had of him? I told 


him what I thought beſt and moſt proper; and 
tis agreed on all Hands, that if Mr. Hobbs were 


not ſo very Dogmatical, he would be very Uſeful 


and Neceſſary to the Royal-Society ; for there are 
few People that can ſee farther into things than 
he, or have applied themſelves ſo long to the 
Study of Natural Philoſophy : He is upon the 
Matter the very Remains of Bacon, to whom he 
was Amanuenſis in his Youth; and by what I could 
hear of him, or obſerve by his Stile, he hath re- 
rained very much of him; he has ftudied his 


manner of turning Things, and readily runs. 


his Diſcourſe into A//egory; but he has natu- 
rally much of his good Humour, and agreeable 


Mien. I know not how it comes paſs, the Cler- 
gy are afraid of him, and ſo are the Oxford Ma- 
thematicians, and their Adherents; wherefore his 
| Majeſty was pleaſed to make a very good Com- 


pariſon, when he told me he was like a Bear, 


whom they baited with Dogs to try him. He 
has in his Grounds of Politicks, undoubtedly, ve- 


t much obliged Crowned Heads; and if he had 


not-fallen upon Points of Religion, or contented 


himſelf ro write againſt the Presbyterians, and 


the pretended Biſhops of his Country, I ſhould 


have no Room to find any fault with him. But his 


Philoſophy having had its Birth and Education 
in Hereſie, he is a Stranger to Juſt Principles, in this 


reſpedt, and has not as right an Idea as he ought 


lo have of the Hierarchy : He has no Knowledge of 


the Catholick Church, but what he had learnt from 
Proteſtant Books of Controverfie, which en- 


tertain'd him with a horrible Repreſentation of it: 


And tho' he travelled to Rome in his younger 
Yeats, he had firſt read the Myſtery of Iniquity c 
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Library, but all the Colledges, and to introduceme 
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in France: Let us, if it be poſſible, pardon the 
Misfortune of his Birth and Bad Education, up- 


| on the Account of his Excellent Accompliſhments: 


otherways, and let us pray God to be merciful to 
him: For if the Reaſons given in his Leviathan 
againſt the Academians and Eccle/raſticks could 
but extirpate thoſe of his own Sed, and 
gnaw off the Gangreen of the Church, they 
might ſerve for a Sovereign Remedy to a Civil 
Society in the Northern, Parts of the Chriſtian 
World. But let us return to his Adverſary: The 
Doctor has leſs in him of the Gallant Man than 
Mr. Hobbs, and if you ſhould ſee him with his - 
Univerſity Cap on his Head, as if he had a Porre- 


ſeuille on, covered with Black Cloth, and ſow- 


ed to his Calot, you would be as much in- 
clined to laugh at this diverting Sight, as 
you would be ready to entertain the Excellen- 


/ and Civility of my Friend with Eſteem ** 


and Affection. What I have faid concerning 

Dr. Wallis is not intended in the leaſt to dero- 

gate from the Praiſes due to one of the greateſt 
Mathematicians in the World ; and who being 

yet no more than Forty Years of Age, may ad- 

vance his Studies much farther, and become Po- 

lite, if purified by the Air of the Court ar Lon- 

don: For | muſt tell you, Sir, that that of rhe 
Univerſity, ſtands in need of it; and that thoſe 

who are not purified otherways, have naturally 

ſtrong Breaths, that are noxious in Converſation. 

This I plainly diſcerned by having an Opportuni - 

ty to compare this Subtle and Learned Profeſſor, xr. Loce 
with Mr. Lockey, the Oxford Librarian, who had key. 
learnt at Court and in France to put on an 
obliging Air, and courteous Behaviour. He had Univerſe 
the Goodneſs, not only to conduct me to the* Oxiord. 
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Jaw a great Brazen Noſe; like Puuzchinello's Viz 


now have inthe Louvre; and Two large Building 


of his Head was made up of Scripture Lines 


A Journey to England. 
to all the Profeſſors I viſited : I lodged in Chrift- 


Church, which is the largeſt and richeſt Colledge o 
them all, its Income being 70000 Livres 3 


' Year: Cardinal Wo!ſey Built it in the Reign of 
Henry VIII. of whom he was ſuch a Favourite, 


that that Prince Built Hampton- Court for him, 
which is now a Royal Falace, Twelve Mile; 
from London: There are Seventeen or Eighteen 


| Colledges at Oxford, which are almoſt all of the 


ſame Dimenſions: They are Built of Free-Stone; the 
meaneſt of them is not Inferior to the Sorbonne, 
for there are ſome of them that do excel it. The 


lower Court of Chrift-Church Colledge is little 


lefs than that which is contained within the Bar: 
riers of the Place-Royale: There is a Phyſick: 
Garden over-againſt St. Catherine s, towards the 
Gate that leads to London, which is ſmall, il! 
kept, and more like an Orchard than a Garden 
I ſhall not take upon me to deſcribe all the Col. 
ledges to you: There is one, at whoſe Gate 


ard: I was told they alſo call it Brazen-Noſe 
Co/ledge, and that ohn Dunſcotus taught here 
in Remembrance of which they ſet up the Sigi 
of his Noſe at the Gate. The laſt Colledge I vit 
ted was St. John s, which is the moſt Regular 
Building of any of them, tho? not the Richeſt : | 
has Two Square Courts, as large as the 5 2 We 


Three Story high, with Four Wings of the ſame 
height: I ſaw a Fine Library in one of them, anc 
a large Wainſcotted Gallery, wherein I found nc 
other Ornament than the Picture of King 
Charles I. which they took out of a Cover, ane 
and ſhewed here for a Rarity, becauſe the Hai 


& 
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wrought 
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wrought wonderfully ſmall, and more particular- 

ly of the Pſalms of David in Latin. This Prince, 

and the Queen Mother's Statues in Braſs, ſtand 

in the Second Court upon the Two Gates; 

and the Two late Archbiſhops of Canterbury, 

who were Benefactors to this Colledge, are Buri- 

ed in the Chapel: There are Two large Gardens 

belonging to this Colledge, one of which is 

rrafled, and the other faces a Plain to the 

be Famous Library of the Univerſity of 0 Oxford 
he Famous Library of the Univerſity of Ox- 

ord, where their Publick Lectures are read, re- bray. Ne 

quires we ſhould dwell a long while upon it; 

but I had only a Tranſient View of it: Its made 

in the form of an H, has Two Stories of 

Books: The lowermoſt has Six Rows of Folio s, and 

Three of Quarto s: In the other, to which you go 

up by wooden Stairs, very artfully contrived for 

to give Light in the Middle, and at the Four Cor- 

ners, there are Nine Rows more, whereof Three 

in Folio s, and the reſt of different Volumes: Thoſe 

of Selden are on one Side, together with the Ma- 

nuſcripts given to the Library by the late Archbi- 

ſhop Laud, being Two Thouſand Four Hundred 

in Number: We took a Walk in the Galleries 

above the Library, and ſaw a great Number of 

Medals there; and there are the Pictures of ſome 

learned Men round the Galleries, where they 

ſhewed us the Sword which the Pope ſent 

Henry VIII. as Defender of the Faith: Here is a 

Place of Anatomy not worth ſeeing: The 

Schools were all of them ſhut up; and thereare 

ſcarce any Lectures read there, becauſe the pri- 

vate ones draw all the Scholars thither. 4 + 

Oxford City would be nothing without the oxſord. 

Colledges; for there are ſcarce any more Inhabi- 

fants in it than are enough to ſerve _ or 
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A Journey to England. 
Four Thouſand Students, and to cultivate a very 
delightful Plain, where the City ſtands upon 2 
{mall River, abounding with Fiſh, which falls 
near it into the Thames. We were Two Days 
in going by the Stage Coach to Oxford, thro? x 

Fine Country, where we were delighted with the 
Sight of Uxbridge, Beconsfields, High Wick. 
am, and Weſt Wickam, which they call Towns, 
tho they are in ſtrictneſs no more than large un. 
walled Boroughs. They frightned us with the 
Danger of Highway-men on the Road, which | 
thought they did out of Vanity, and to the end 
that Paris might have nothing to upbraid London 
with: But ] am ſatisfied ſome of them appeared 
in Reality now and then. It's certain there are 
good Regulations made in this Country; and 

When any Robbery is committed, the Country 
People preſently take the Alarm, and purſue fo 
hard, that the Highway-men very ſeldom can 
make their Eſcape. | 415 

Return to I apply 'd my ſelf anew upon my Return to 

London. London to make all the Obſervations I could, 

and exactly to note every thing which | 
could not ſee or know any otherwiſe than by the 
Information of others. I more narrowly obſerved 
the Court than betore, and had the Honour to 
wait upon the King, and to be entertained near 
an Hour in his Cloſet. I was ſeveral times at 
MWeſtminſter, where the Parliament Sits. I ſaw 
all the Courts of Juſtice. I went into ſeveral 
Sorts of Companies, was often upon the Walks, 
went 'to Gentlemens Country-houſes, and forgot 
nothing that was feaſible, in order to make my 
ſelf acquainted with the Government, Manners, 
and Genius of the People; and this I am ſure is 
what your Curioſity expects from me: But I can; 
o 
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| By Mar, Sorbiere. 
not think I ſhall be able to anſwer your Deſires. 
My ſhort Stay in England, and Ignorance of 
the Language, perhaps have been a Barr to my 
making a right Judgment of things: For tho' I 


moſt polite People in the Kingdom, have ſeen 
White-Hall and Weſtminſter, the Court of Parli- 
ament, ſome of the greateſt Lords, and ſome Ci- 
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Divertion, the Exchange, Spring- Garden, Hide- 
Park, St. Fames's, and the Play-houſe, Greſham- 


| the Learned in all Faculties, I cannot think that 
is enough to make one believe that I have pene- 


thoroughly know a Nation, which, under the Roſe, 
is of a very Irregular and Fantaſtick Temper. 
| Wherefore I ſhall relate unto you thoſe things 
which appeared unto me to be ſo, and nor 
perhaps what really and in truth they are: For 
there is a vaſt difference between the Idea's we 


Os 


which are formed in Time, when we come to 
correct the firſt Draught. Neither do I pre- 
tend to make Uſe of the ſame Pencil to repreſent 
unto you à great Number of Excellent Per- 
ſons whom I admired in this Country, and the 
Sceach I have made of others, reaches no far- 
ther than to thoſe who remain in puris Natura- 
bus, and have not either by Study, Reaſoning, 
or other Acquirements in Foreign Countries, Po- 
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in their own. 


Neceſſaries for Human Life; who want neither 


have converſed with ſome of the genteeleſt and 


tizens, Things ſerious and pleaſant, Buſineſs and 
Colledge, the Temple, and St. Paul's, that is, 


trated into the Depth of things, and that I can 


conceive of a Country at firſt View, and thoſe 


liſhed the natural Roughneſs incident to them 


I am very ready to excuſe the Roughneſs of ne God. 
a People who live in ſo Fine a Country, who ne{s of the 


cultivate a Soil that yields them Plenty of all C 
akes the 


People 
Iron, banghty- 


46 


Goats, Meadows, Fountains, Rivers; in ſhort 


theſe Rich Gifts of Nature: A People, I ſay, 


diſturb their Tranquility; and who, with all this, 


that Humour which is naturally Predominant in 


I find *ris natural enough for People that have 
' ſo good a ſhare, to deſpiſe all the reſt of Man. 


to them; and ſince the Common 1 and Mean. 


all ſignifies nothing: 


tber Way; and the Methods by which we gain 


next; ſo very much does the ſame depend upon 


Journey ts England. 
Iron, Stone, Lead, Tin, Coal, Lime, Wood, 
Corn, Pulſe, Paſturage, Beef, Mutton, Horſes, 
no Sorts of Beauties nor Induftry, to manage all 


who, beſides all theſe Conveniencies, find them. 
ſelves ſurrounded by the Sea, which is a Fence 
to ſecure them from other Nations that would 


and by ranging themſelves under the Notion of 
a diſtint Empire, have retain'd a great deal of 


the Minds of thoſe who are in a State of Liberty, 


kind, and to count thoſe miſerable that Border 
upon them, and come out of a Country where 
the Engliſb fancy they have not all theſe Conve. 
niences: Hence ariſes that careleſs Air where. 
with they look upon Strangers, or make Anſwer 


eft Tradeſmen are wont to uſe this Sort of Haugh: 
tineſs and Indifferency towards Strangers, let 
them endeavour to prevent them as much as they 
can by their Civilities, and exert all the Gentle 
and Reſped ful Condutt imaginable towards them, 
ay, ſometimes their 
Complaiſance, as well as their Silence and Se- 
riouſneſs, offends them; for as they are very 
ſuſpicious, and full of hollow-heartedneſs, they Wc" 
draw what dangerous Conſequences they pleaſe 
from your Silence and Compliments; ſo that tis 
very hard to gueſs the Way to obtain their Good- 
will. They are equally apt to be offended ei- 


their Eſteem one Day, will bring us to loſe it the E, 


their 


By Monſ. Sorbieree. 
their Capricious and Melancholy Temper, which 
is ſo peculiar to them. | 


a 


My frequent Attendance in the Royal-Society The Pen- 


did not give me an Opportunity to ſee Mr. Boyle, — f 


Mr, Boyle. 


who, to my Misfortune, was not in London all the 
time I ſtaid there. Bur I have ſeen ſeveral Expe- 
riments made with his Pheumatic Machine: 
The Invention of which will in all Appearance be 
aſcrib'd to him by Poſterity, as the bringing of it 
to Perfection will be to Mr. Chriſtian _ Hugens - 
A World of things will undoubtedly be diſcovered 
by it ; and ſome of the Experiments made with 


it, ſhew unto us the Diſtempers occaſioned by 


the Air. I have ſeen ſeveral Rarefactions and 
Condenſations made by it; and no Endeavours 


were wanting to obſerve what befel thoſe Ani- 


mals which were expoſed to the Influence of it: 
This will one time or other be the Subject of a 
Set Converſation, with which we may divert our 
ſelves, in Caſe we ſhould ſpend Part of the next 
Spring at Phillipuille. . | 


I am firmly of the Opinion, Sir, that if the Aduance- 
Project of the Royal Society be not ſome Way or ment 7 
other blaſted, (as I hope it never will, by reaſon — 
of the Quality and Merit of thoſe Perſons who lid Glory to 


are Members of it, and the Care his Majeſty has princes. 


taken about it,) we ſhall find a World of People 
all into an Admiration of ſo Excellent and Learn- 
ed a Body, and England will afford a vaſt many 
uſeful Inventions to other Nations: For if Art and 
Sciences have been already ſo much improved by 
the Study and Hazards of fome private Men, 
hat will not the good Conduct of fo many capa- 
dle Perſons, the Purſes of ſeveral great Lords, 
the publick Authority, and the Magnificence of 
lo Potent a Monarch, do? His Majeſty has by 
his made it plainly appear that he knows the 


true 
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I Journey to England, 
true Way to attain Solid Glory; if we call 
that Renown, which is of a long Duration, and 
very extenſive, Solid Glory. Thoſe who ſeek af. 
ter it, by invading the Poſſeſſions of others, and 
ill-grounded Wars, or ſuch as in the Conſequence of Wl! 
them, whoſe End do not appear, in my Mind do 
not make a right Judgment of it: In a Word, MW! 
Sir, What ſhall we ſay of the Two laſt Kings of Mi! 
| Sweden, who made ſo much Noiſe in Poland 
Denmark and Germany. Their Glory is in a man- 
ner quite vaniſhed, and indifferent Perſons cannot b. 
Read the Deſolations made by their Armies Mt: 
without Horror. I am free to unboſom all my 
Thoughts unto you, who is a lover of Juſtice a; f. 
well as of War: Man was not born to make Wa: Mito 
upon thoſe of his own Kind, but to enjoy the 
Sweets of Peace, for otherwiſe God Almighty Im. 
would have furniſhed him with Claws, Horns, 0 


Teeth, and other offenſive Arms. | . 
iy Os homini ſublime dedit, Cælumq; tueri W ui 
N Fuſſiit, & ereclos ad ſiderà tollere vultus, er 
| | REO, !0n 


And it was only in their own Defence that they 
have been obliged to invent Machines to fight M-%! 
with. I have read in ſome Book or other, trea: e 
ing of the Affairs of China, that the Princes of 
that vaſt Kingdom did not make their Glory 
ſo much ro conſiſt in commanding Armies, ta-W 
king Towns, ſacking of Provinces, and winning 
of Battles, as in the Tranquility of their Domini 
ons, vigour of the Laws, good Regulation of Go -: 
vernment, Riches of Trade, Increaſe of Husban- 
dry, Excellency of ManufaQures, Improvement 
of Arts, and in the Care they took of the Publick 
Good, or Ornament of their Country; inſomuch, I 
that the nobleſt Elogies their Hiſtorians make up- 
| on; 
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a en them, are that ſuch a Prince was very Dutiful 
nd to his Parents; that he always had a very good 
Correſpondence: with all his Relations; that he 
nd MY was an entire Lover of his People ; that he was 
of the firſt that brought in ſuch a Cuſtom, that he! 
Built ſuch a Bridge; raiſed. fuch a Way, planted: 
HE Rows of Trees between ſuch a -Jown and 


of WM fuch a Ton; that ſuch Medicinesor ſuch Foods 
were made uſe of from his time: forward: And 
thus they have their Princes in :yerpetual Remem- 


brance for to bleſs them, inſtead of calling them 
to mind by Way of Indigration, as.thoſe are who 


1 ({Wffations, whoſe Memories. they endeavour to 
forget. OODLE ee 1-231 E D 80 
But perhaps, Sir, the Reflections I have thus The Author 


4 


ho now Reigns, have carried me too far: This 
Prince made great Improvement of his long Ad- 
erſity, from which he has drawn all the Conclu- 
0ns which he ſeems to have taken for ſettling 
he Peace, Tranquility and Imbelliſhment of his 
ountry upon'a Solid Foundation: I ſhall think 
be Society he has Founded very happy, if they 
ontinue, purſuant to their Orders; to go-0n in per- 
ecting the Arts and uſeful - Sciences they have be- 
zun to cultivate: find I take it to be an ineſti - 
nable Honour done to me to be admitted a 
ember of it, and that my weak Productions 
ave been ſo favourably looked on by ſuch clear- 
.Wzhted Gentlemen as they are: The King him- 
lt had the Goodneſs to tell me, that my Works 
ere not diſpleaſing to him: I muſt, confeſs to 
on I was very much affected with his Royal 
Ppprobation, and 4 forbear hereby to give 
| ;  ' Joe 


have been the Authors of ſuch and ſuch Deva⸗ 


— 


made on the Chine/e Hiſtories, in reference to the admitted 
good Princes England has been bleſt with for theſe — — 4 
Hundred Years paſt, ' and eſpecially that King dieb. 


The Court 
of England 
and Nobji- 
lin. 


Journey to England. 


ſome publick Marks of my Acknowledgment: 
For I find my ſelf as much obliged to his Maje- 
ſty for the Gracious Reception he gave me, as if 
he had laden me with Royal Preſents ; and I ſhall 
never forget that Sweetneſs and Affability with 
which he did me the favour to let me admin 


the Rarities in his Cloſet. by 
As the Court of England is not ſo great a 


ours, there is the eaſier Acceſs to the Prince; 


and this kind of private Life, which his Exile in 
his younger Years brought him to accuſtom him. 


ſelf to, inſpires him with great Tenderneſs for his 


Subjects, and much Familiarity to Strangers; beſides, 
the Genius of the Exgliſb does require they ſhould 
be governed after this gentle manner. And tho 
the Crown here is Hereditary, yet the Monarch) 


has ſome Allays in it of other Sorts of Goven 


wents; and hence it is, that as the King muſtuk 
 1dme Freedom with the Nobility and Gentry, in 


order to preſerve their Affection and E 
ſteem, theſe laſt are alſo obliged to uſe ib 
ſame PraQtice towards Tradeſmen, and thei 
Domeſticks. Military Officers in like mannet 
practice the ſame towards their Soldiers, who 0: 
ten ſpeak to them with their Hats on, and with- 
out any Complement, and hence it is that thi 
Exgliſh Nobility cannot regulate their Income 
and Expence as they ought to do, becauſe thc 
muſt Let their Lands to Farmers and Receive! 
at a low Rate, if they would keep up the N 
{pe and Obey ſance due unto them; and if thi 


do not keep good Houſes they will be ſoon d 
ſpiſed: But the Exgliſb may be eaſily broughtt 


any thing, provided you fill their Bellies, let the! 
have Freedom of Speech, and go not bear too ha 
upon their lazy Temper. But notwithſtandi 
all the Gentleneſs, wherewith the King, who 
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one of the Beſt Princes in the World, uſes his Sub- 
jets, he can ſcarce reſtrain their Caball ing from 
time to time againſt the Government; witneſs 
the Buſineſs of the Earl of Briſtal, now on Foot, 


th of which you have already heard, and would 
ire i have me give ſome Account of: I heartily wiſh 


you would diſpence with my Compliance herein, 


for I muſt confeſs ro you that I have not look*d 


de; far enough into that Matter; bur fince you will 


in allo of no Excuſe, I'll recount all that I could 
| learn of it unto you. | 
In reflecting therefore upon the preſent State o 


and that perhaps there was not ſo much Pretence 


it. But the laſt Civil War is too freſh in Memo- 
ry, and continued too long to be fo ſoon followed 
by another Riſing; and this is the chief Reaſon 
that makes Men believe new Tumults will not 
ſo ſoon be raiſed again, but that the People will 
content themſelves with talking of the paſt and 
preſent Times with all the Freedom the Exęliſb 
uſually take: For not to diſoblige the I:a/zans, the 
Engliſh are as much upon the Politicks as they, 
— the Great Ones much leſs ſpared than the 
Other. 
may ariſe that may introduce a new Subject of 
Diſcourſe. The Earl of Briſtol and the Chan- 
cellor may die, and that Envy and Evil-ſpeaking, 
wherewith that Favourite has been proſecuted, 
may alight upon ſome other Perſon, or elſe ſome 
other Matters may intervene tofurniſh People with 
different Diſcourſes, * Two Men have he 

r "Ws 


for the Commotions in the late King's Time, as 
there would be now, if Things were diſpoſed to 


In the mean time ſome new Circumſtance 
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herence 
England, and the Lord Chancellor's being accuſed — 2 
by the Earl of Briſtol, it looks as if the leaſt grifio! and 
Sparks of Fire, when they meet with Combuſti- che Chan- 


ble Matter, ſhould make great Conflagrations; cellor. 


ther at firſt was much diſſatisfied with her 


Journey to England. 

Reputation of being Grand Politicians. My Lord 
Chancellor Hyde is a Man of the Law, he ſtudied 
and profeſſed it in his younger Years, and there- 
fore is skilled in the Forms of it, but otherwiſe 
knows but little, and is ignorant of 'the Belles 
Lettres: He is taken to be inclined in his Heart 


to Presbytery, and to have a Popular Spirit: He 


is a handſome Man, of about Threeſcore Years 


of Age, and has the Honour to be Father-in-law 


to the Duke of Jr, which perhaps is one of his 
Crimes in the Eyes of the Earl and the People. Fhe 


Earl of Briſtol is younger than the Chancellor, one 


of. the Ancient Nobility, has gone through great 


 Imployments, and is a Perſon of Fine Parts, which 
- Incline him to be ſomewhat Preſumptuous, and 


fill him with Romantick Thoughts: He pro- 
feſſes himſelf a Roman Catholick, and has a mid- 
dling Eftate. They are both of them Bold, Elo- 


quent, and have a ſtrong Panty on their Side. 


The Houſe of Lords, all the Court-Malecontents, 
and a good Part of the Houſe of Commons, take 


Briſtol Part. Theſe laſt ſting ſmartly; they are thoſe 


who make the moſt Noiſe, and in Reality have 
the greateſt Power, or to ſpeak more adaptly, 
are the true Body of the Parliament, as Things 
ſtand now- a- days. The Presbyterians, whoſe Re- 
formation is according to the Geneva Mode, 
have ulcerated Minds; and almoſt all the People 
in London, who are of this Se&, readily hearken 


to any Thing which tends to the bringing down 
of the Epiſcoparians, becauſe they have got the 


Churches into their Poſſeſſion, purſuant to the 
AQ of Uniformicy. My Lord Clarendon has all 
the Royal Family on his Side; and Three or Four 


Months ago he has had a Grandſon Born, which 


ſtrengthens his Intereſt : Indeed the Queen-Mo- 
Son's 
Mat: 


F 
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Marrying the Chancellor's Daughter; but finding 
at laſt the Thing was irretrievable, and that the 


King bimſelf did acquieſce with it; and withal, 
that the good Harmony there was between her 


Children, and the Unitedneſs of the Royal Fami- 
ly, were the Things which could Crown the 
Felicity of her Old Age, ſhe wiſely endeavour- 
ed to make her ſelf eaſie, and gently to ſpend 


the reſt of her Days in Somerſer-Houſe, where 


ſhe enjoy'd a large Revenue, and kept a very 
regular Court. Beſides, my Lord Fermin, (now 
Entituled Earl of St. A/bens, who makes little or 
no Pretenſions to the Prime Miniftry,) being a 
Man of Pleaſure, entertains no other Thoughts 
than to live at Eaſe ; and having undoubtedly 
influenced the Queen's Mind -to Peace, this has 
effaced the Hatred which ſhe bore unto the 
Chancellor. The King himſelf, who hitherto has 
been pleaſed with this Perſon's Miniſtry, as af- 
fording him Leiſure enough to repoſe and divert 
himſelf, and being reſolved to ſtand to his Prote- 
Qion, for fear if he ſhould give Way, thoſe wha 
are diſaffected to him might be ſo Bold as te 
improve this Weakneſs to his Diſadvantage : 
He ſupports the Chancellor with a high Hand, 
with whom alſo the Nobility, ' chief Merchants, 
and all the Citizens that are not inclined to 
Diſturbances, readily chime in : The Biſhops, and 
ſuch as hold good Prebends, are for the Earl of 
Clarendon , ſo that it looks as if his Party were 


the ſtrongeſt, and would he too hard for that of 


Briſtol. Up! 


But nothing can be ſaid concerning the Event: Talkef the 
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if we conſider the Inſtability of Humane Affairs; ee. 


as well as that of the Nation; the Diſpoſirion 
of the Parliament, the Common Diſcourſes of 
the People, and what paſſed at Court for Fhree 
„t Years 
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. Regal Government before any other, 


Journey to En gland : 


Years laſt paſt, which is continually de: 
bared by the Exgliſb, according to their Way: 
For as they are naturally lazy, and ſpend half 


their Time in taking Tobacco, they are all the 
while exerciſing their Talents about the Govern: 
ment; talking of new Cuſtoms, of the Chimney- 
Money, the management of the Publick Tres. 
ſure, and the leſſening of Trade: And fo look: 
ing back, and calling to mind the Strength of 
their Fleets in Olivers Time, the Glory they 
obtain'd in all Parts of the World, the Alliances 
every Body courted to make with them, the 
Pomp of their Republick, to whom came Am- 
baſſadors from all Parts, they cannot forbear t 
make odious Compariſons, and to ſhew the In 
clination they have to New Troubles: They ate 
fond enough ofa King, for the greater Glony 
of their Country ; they love. the Title, and 


ut they own their over-free and too aro 
gant Temper requires ſome Reſtraint, fo as that 
it may not ſalley out to an Exceſs of Rudenef;; 
and they pretend that their King ought to apply 


_ himfelf entirely to maintain the Publick Peace, 


ro promote the Happineſs of his People, and to 
advance the Honour and Reputation of his Coun- 
try abroad, as much as poſſibly he can. They ſay 


that tis for this End he is allowed a Revenue to 


live in ſo much Splendor ; and that their Parlia- 


ment, wherein the Sovereign Power reſides, ne- 


ver refuſes him any thing he asks of them to 
carty on his Juſt Deſigns; But that it grieve 
them to ſee- the moſt Important Affairs commit: 
ted to the Care of a Minifter, who has always Ii 
tereſts of his own, contrary to thoſe of the Pub 
lick; and that they are ſenſible the People are 


madde to bleed upprofitably ; and that the Money] 
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is ſpent either Superfluouſly, or upon baſe Luſts, 

that 'tis not reaſonable ſome Court Blood- 
Suckers ſhould gorge themſelves alone; and that 
| there was neither Navigation, nor Tillage, nor 

any Toils by Land or Sea, but was made uſe of 
to contribute to the Eaſe of a few Idle Packs, 

who abuſed the good Humour of their Prince. 

Theſe Thoughts and Diſcourſes very well ſuit 

with the Haughty Humour of the Eng//h, and 

the Jealoufie wherewith they eye the Proſperity 

of others: But beſides a particular Incl ination 

they have by Nature to ſupply themſelves with 

ſuch diſteſpectful Argumems, they have for a 

long time been Bred up in this III Habit, 
through the Liberty their Parliaments have ; 

the Hiſtory of which, ſo far as it occurrs to 

my Memory, -or according to the Idea's I have 

formed of it, I ſhall briefly relate to you, ſee- 

ing I have not at preſent any other Helps to 

give you a more exact Account of them. - 

England was heretofore Conquered by the . — 

Germans, who made a Deſcent there at a time e, ** 
ply when the Natives were no other than half Sal- zpuſe of 
ace, vages, ſuch as the Highlanders of Scotland are Commons. 
at this Day. Such Irruptions as theſe have be. 
un- fallen ſeveral other Countries; for when a Na- 
ſay} tion found itſelf overſtock'd with Feople, they 
to have been put upon a Neceſſity of ſeeking out 
lia: new Habitations: So it was anciently with the 
ne. Greeks, who ſent Colonies into 4%; and with 

to] che Egyprians, who did the ſame in Paleſtine - 
vel The Oftrogorhs oyer-run Gaul and Italy, and 
nit the Maritime People of the Northern Parts paſ- 
In- fed into America, The Saxons being informed 
ub: of the Fruitfulneſs of the Iſland, which was 

are} inhabited by a more Undiſciplined People than 
ney |} they were, reſolyed to tranſport themſelves chi- 
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35 A Nourhey to England. 
ther; and ſeverab younger Sons ef the beſt Fami 
Lies, and petty Princes Sons joining together 
General. Then Enterprize ſucceeded, they . cons 
quered the Iſlanders, ſettled in England, and ſo 
Saeed a People; conſiſting. of To Nations, in. 
to One Body, and called them . Eg/:ſh-Saxos.; 
But a Victorious Army cannot well ſubſiſt long 
under the Command of the ſame General, but 
that he, if endued with Ambition and Courage, 
muſt uſurp the Sovereign Power, and make him. 
ſelf King over them: The Saxon General actually 
became ſo over the Conquered Country, and 
gave his Officers Part of the Land, which they 
were to hold of him, but he at the ſame time 
| granted them very large Priviledges , info: 
o much that their Vaſſals were not only liable to 
bf heavy Services, and Bind-Days, but obliged to take 
4 up Arms for their Defence; and this Authority 
1 made them frequently withdraw themſelves 
'" + from under the Obedience of the Prince. For tho 
1 fthoſe Petty Tyrants, taken ſeparately,. were much 
inferior in Strength to the King that was to! 
Ja + attack them, yet upon the Junction of ſeveral t 
of them together their Power was formidable. F 
| Things continued in this State for ſeveral Ages; MW 7! 
l the King and his Barons finding ſome Caule or WO 2 
other continually to differ, and betake them t 
ſelves to Arms ; and theſe Broils were of a lon- tl 
ger or ſhorter Duration, according as they n 
were more or leſs united amongſt them. { 
ſelves againſt the Royal Power: Nay, Things 2 
were carried ſo far . at, laft, that almoſt all 1 
the Barons of the Kingdom having joined C 
with the Biſhqps, rendred themſelyes a March 
q for King John, and continuing the War again g 
ee ilk gpeipomened ms, But Fee,, 6 
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his Son, Sirnamed Longſhanks, oppoſed them 
with.a great deal of Courage ; and to the end 
he might the more. eafily compaſs his Deſigns 
againſt the Nobility and Clergy, who had been 
ſo very troubleſome to his Predeceſſors, he was 
forced to make Uſe of a Stratagem. It's true; 


indeed, that it was a Fit of Deſpair that put 
him upon it; but ſuch as afterwards contribu- 
ted very much to the weakning of the Monar- 


chy, and was the Cauſe of all the Misfortunes 
and Tragedies that enſued. To the End therefore 
that he might humble the Nobility and Biſhops, 


he called a Parliament of Commoners, with 


whom he conſulted only about the Affairs of the 
Kingdom, without adviſing either with the Ba- 
rons or Prelates, of which the Houſe of Lords 
conſiſts at this Day, and with whom the Kings 
formerly were wont to examine the Requeſts of 
the Lower Houſe, and did what they thought 
fit in the Matter. The Ancient Way uſed to call 
the Commons together was this; the King with 
his Queen being at Gloceſter, and tarry ing there 
for ſome time, commanded the Bail iffs to give 
the Burroughs and Counties Notice to ſend Two 
Burgeſſes, and as many Gentlemen, to preſent 
their Requeſts to him: The King having received 
and adviſed with the Barons there preſent about 
the ſame, let the Commons know his Pleaſure 
thereupon, and diſmiſt them. But in this Parlia- 
ment of Edward I. the Commons made them- 
ſelves more conſiderable than they had been at 
any time before; and the King was glad to find 
their Authority riſe to the Diminution of the 
Clergy and Netten ; fo that at laſt they had 
nothing left bur the Fitles of Counties and Dio- 


ceſſes, without having any Power over the Fer- 
ons, Googs or. Attions of their Vaflals: Then 
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it was that they began to ſpeak of the Rights of 
the People, and to form the Leaven of all the Se 
ditious Principles, which fince that have armed 
the Subjects againſt their Lawful Sovereigns, un. 
der the Cover of the Publick Good, and the 
Removal of State Grievances: So that Am. 
bitious and Mutinous Spirits have frequent 
ly found a Way to make the Court odiou 
in the Houſe of Commons. King Edward 
was not aware of this Inconyeniency ; and th: 
preſent Neceſſity he lay under of depreſſing his 
Enemies was. a Bar to his farther Care and 
Proſpect of what ſuch a Pace might in time 
produce. 5 3 
aef-Sims He did not confider that the People, tho? un. 
bon ;he der never ſo Juſt and Moderate a Government, 
Nature ef never love thoſe that Govern them with an Over- 
1 be Fele. Tenderneſs: The unequal Diſtributions of world 
1 ly Goods and Honour, (which tis impoſſible to 
| avoid, ) cauſe perpetual Jcaloufies between the 
4 great Ones, and Hatred between thoſe of a Lowe 
i Degree : The Love of Liberty, or rather that nas 
7 tural Fierceneſs and Pride, the Fatal Seeds of 
{1 which the Heart of Man retains, fince his firlt 
| Diſobedience to the Divine Command, and the 
equal Right every one had in Reality over every 
thing in a State of Nature, in Conjunction with 2 
Principle of Glory, which thwarts our voluntary 
- Submiffion to one another, will cauſe an Eternal 
1 | Difference between Mankind, ſo as that the belt 
= of Princes, and thoſe who are moſt diſpoſed to 
1 promote the Good of their Subjects, are not able 
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T to govern them peaceably, without they are in h 
1 a Capacity to uſe Force and Authority, after E 
| they have try'd Perſwaſion and the Courſe f 
of Juſtice to no Purpoſe: Wherefore, ſeeing the ; 

{ 


Engliſh do not love their Sovexcigns as much a8 
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could be defired, its convenient that there 
ſhould be a third Sort of Men between the King 
and the People, againſt whom the latter might 
ſpit their Venom, but at the ſame time be a Bar- 
rier againſt thoſe Undiſciplined Animals, and ſtop 
the Torrent from paſſing as far as the Throne. 
| Princes ought for this Reaſon to ProteC the Nobi- 
W lity ; and when the Dikes to the Seaward are Forti- 

| fied, there is no need of doing is to the Land- 
ward. Princes, in Point of good Policy, ought to 
Govern, ſo as that no Vaſſils ſhould ever become 
Maſters of their Lords, under whom they held; 
and to take diligent Heed left their Nobility, 
by being left to livet oo much at their Eaſe, might 
in time ſo Increaſe in Power, as might prove þ 
diſadvantageous to the Sovereign. It's their mu- _ 
tual Intereſt that each Part be kept in a juſt Me- 1 
dium: For as the Nobility cannot ſubſiſt but hy | 
the Supream Authority, which preſerves them 1 
from the DefeQions of their Vaſtals; ſo Kings i" 
cannot be ſecure on their Thrones, and have a 
ſplendid Court, without their Nobility, And 
therefore King Edward perhaps did not weigh the- 
Matter ſo well, in giving the Commons in Par- ; 
liament ſo much Authority, which from thence- | 
forward they have endeavoured to' maintain, and | 
in our time turned the Three Kingdoms into a 
Republick. _ 
But at laſt Juſtice and ſound Policy prevailed 3 King vos. 
and | hope thoſe Rebels Heads that are put upon fored by 
London Bridge and Weſiminſter-Ha!l will no Monk, 
leſs frighten the Seditious, than the Bleſſings 
heaped upon General Monꝶ will prove to be a good 
Example to thoſe that love Repoſe, and have any 
Regard to the Honour and Encomiums of Fide- 
lity that will attend them. For we are not to be- 
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ſtored, was accidental, but indeed a premeditate 


Deſign: The Duke of Albemarle is a Man d 


Senſe, Courage and Conduct; ſo that I hay 
no Regard at all to what thoſe People ſay, who 


Envy his Glory, vig. that the Diſagreement of the 


Factions, after the Death of Cromwell; the Dif 
orders and Broils in Parliament; the Jealouſie of 
his Companions, and the Attempt the Parliz. 


ment made to diſpoſſeſs him of his Command 


by appointing Four Commiſſioners to govern the 
Army, put Monk upon the Thoughts that it 
was better to have the Glory of reſtoring the 


King to his Throne, than to fall down himſelf 


from the Poſt he was in, or to attempt that which 
the Protector had done, and what he had na 


Power to accompliſh, But 'tis very certain that i 


this Valiant Man did his Duty; and in taking to 
the Right Side, he has Plus Dapis & Rixe, mull. 
minus Invidieque: My Meaning is, that he puta 
Spoke into the Wheel when Fortune had raiſe 
him high enough; and he found it to be much 
better for him to be the firſt Officer of the 


. Crown in Tranquility, than if he had ſpent the 


reſt of his Days in Tyrannizing over his County, 
and been continually buſied in Warding off the 


Puniſhment he ſhould fo juſtly deſerve: For tis 


very rare to meet with ſuch another Example as 
that of Cromwe!lPs, who died in his Bed, and was 


_ Depoſited: in the Burying-place of the Kings of 
England: General Monk has now . Lodgings 


in White-Hall, and if he has no Expe&ations 


of being Buried in Henry VIFs Chapel, he 
need not be afraid of. being one time ot 
other dragged. out from thence with Igno- 
MINDY. 7 fant 03 55 11 A 
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| What Motives ſoever Monk had to perform Cromwel's 
Iſo Glorious an Action, I have been affured in — 7 
England, that the Protector's Government was ſo 5 baue 
violent that it could not laſt long, and. it was 1afeed. 
thought the Trouble of Mind he laboured under 

ſhortned his Life. For as he was obliged to be 

at a prodigious Expence both by Sea and Land, 

and to be always upon the Guard, as well as to 

oive away large Sums of Money to his Spies, 

chat ſo he might have Intelligence of every Con- 

ſpiracy and Deſign againft his Perſon, he could 

o longer bear it; and as Abſolute as he was, he 

was to be Tender in the Point of laying Taxes 

pon the People. In ſhort, the Riches of Eng- 

land are very much Limited, and the People are 

ot very forward to part with their own for the 

Liſe of the Publick. All Taxes muſt have been 

paiſed by the Parliament, and the Protector had 

always enough to do to manage the People, tho? 


10 he Parliament was at his D-votion. Hence it 
s that he died in Debt, and that the King 
tha himſelf has been obliged to pay his Debts. 0/1 


ers Soldiers being not willing to loſe: any of 
heir Arrears, Thoſe who have not made a near 
nſpeCtion into the Affairs of England, or not 
udied the Genius of the People, and the Irregu- 
arity of their Politicks, among which there 
s an Intermixture of all Sorts of Govern- 
ents, will find it difficult to comprehend all 
his. I 3; DOE So 
From theſe more Serious Matters, let us paſs to 
ome others of more Gaity; for I know, Sir, 
you would have me give you an Account of the 
lays, Walks, Houſes of Pleaſure, and Feaſts I 
ave been at: The Engliſh are not very Dainty; 
nd the greateſt Lords Tables, who do not keep 
rench Cooks, are covered only with large — 
—ů 


to Smoke Tobacco, in the interim of which thy 
vj 


no great Inclination to go to Work, and open 


French People; for our Tradeſmen are uſually 
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of Meat: They are Strangers to Bisks and Pot. 
tage: Only I faw once ſome Milk-Pottage in | 
large and deep Diſh, ſome of which, as à fiy. 
gular Favour, the Maſter of the Houſe. gave in 
a China Diſh to ſome of his Gueſts : Their Faſty 
is coarſe and ill, baked; their Stewed Fruits and 
Confectionary Ware cannot be eat; they ſcare 
ever make uſe of Forks or Ewers, for they 
waſh their Hands by dipping them into a Baſon 
of Water. It's common enough for them after Meal; 


See nba GY + en Ay, ow 


converſea long time and freely : People of * 
do not uſe it ſo much as others; and there is ſcarc 
a Day paſſes but a Tradeſman goes to the Ale 
houſe or Tavern to ſmoke with ſome of his 
Friends, and therefore Publick Houſes are nume 
rous here, and Buſineſs goes on but ſlowly in th: 
Shops: For a Taylor and a Shoemaker, let hi b. 
Bufineſs be never ſo urgent, will leave his Work, 
and go to drink in the Evening; and as he ofier C 
times comes home late, or half Seas over, he hy 


not his Shop, even in Summer-time, till afte 
Seven in the Morning. This makes Manufacture 
dear, and renders the Natives angry with the 


more Induſtrious; and as they are more handy a 
their Work, Folks go the willinger ro Buy 
of them, and they can Sell cheaper than the 
Engliſh, who would have as much for the little 
they do as the others, and the loſs of their Tim 
made up to them that Way. This, together with 
their voracious and lazy Temper, is the Reaſon 
why the Dutch always underſell the Exeli/b; fot 
tis certain that theſe have always more Hands 
on Board their Ships, do not live ſo cheap, and at 
not ſatisfied with ſo little Profit; And hence 4 k 
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that they muſt neceſſarily fall out ſometimes 3 


and that the ſtriking of the Flag to the Exgl;/h, 
which gratifies their Ambition, does not fatisfie 
the Intereſt they have in Trade: Things fall out 
every Day, for which there is no Remedy, and 

uently to the Detriment of the Engliſb Com- 
panies. But the happy Situation of their Iſland, 
by which their Neighbours muſt unavoidably paſs, 
if they do not go North about, as the Dutch Eaft- 
India Ships, and many of their Men of War, fre- 
quently do, makes the Hollanders comply with 


what they would have of them: Nevertheleſs, as 


to their Herring Fiſhery, which is a Bone of Con- 
tention between theſe TO Nations, who diſpute 
the Freedom of the Sea, and have writ Books 
about it on both Sides, that of Se/den being 
Mare Liberum, and Grotius's Mare Clauſum, it 
happens that both of them having caught great 


Store of this Fiſh, and pickled them ar a great 


Charge, the Sale of the Engliſb is ſpoilt by the 
Cheapneſs of the Dutch Herrings, for they Sell ar 
a Loſs; and while every Body Buys of the Durch, 


the others Fiſh rots in their Warehouſes, and the 
Engliſh Company is incapable to follow the 


Fiſhery another Year. The Dutch Company, 
which is the more Potent, and Trades at a leſs 
Charge, then fit out their Buſſes to Sea, make a 
great Fiſhery, and having the Herring Trade to 
themſelves, they ſet a Price on them, and make 
. amends for the Loſs of the ſeveral 

illions which they had before ſuſtained; and 
this is a Specimen of the Cunning of the Durch 
in Trade, againſt which the Exęliſb can oppoſe 
nothing but Threats, and the Inſults they put 


F 
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beſcriptian I will not take upon me to deſcribe the Royal 
of a Coun- Palaces of Windſor and Hampton-Court to you; 
#ry Houſe. and that 1 may only give you an Idea of thofs 


1 
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that are Inferibr to them in Dignity, I ſhall 
ſpeak of the Earl of Salisbury's Houſe, to which 
the Earl of Devonſhire carried me: It's about 
Eighteen Miles from London; we dined there 
and return'd to Town the ſame Evening, but rid 
hard for it: Harficld then is à very Fine Caſtle 
Built in a large Park, by the Father of this Lotd 
which he finiſhed in leſs than a Year froni the 
time it was begun; and this his Son-in-Law, the 
Earl of Devonſhire, told me, that I might know 
other Countries as well as France could be very ex- 
peditious in Erecting Fine Buildings. It ftands 
very advantageouſly, from which you have 2 
Proſpect of nothing but Woods and Meadows, 
Hills and Dales, which are very agreeable Ob ol 
jedcts that preſent themſelves to us at all Sorts of 
Diſtances: Our Nobility, and even thoſe of 19. 
more Inferior Degree, would have made Uſe of 
the Waters here, for ſome Excellent Uſes and In: 
ventions; and more eſpecially of a ſmall River, Ne. 
which as it were forms the Compartiments of a 
large Parterre, and riſes and ſecretly loſes itſelf 
in an Hundred Places, and whoſe Banks are all MW"! 
Lined or Boarded. I never ſaw a more engaging ert 
Retreat than this: The Caſtle is Built of Brick, 
with ſeveral ſmall Towers, covered with Lead 
and Slate. It has Three Courts below; the Firſt | C 
contains the Stablings and other Conveniencies for i lac 
Poultry, Cc. When you come through the Chief en 
Avenue to the Park Side, and when the Gates of [F* © 
the lower Coutts are open, there are Walks pte 
ſent themſelves to your View, that reach fo the alt 
further End of the Park, and make you loſe your e d 
Sight: The Caſtle is wonderfully delightful, e i: 
| | an 
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and the Inſide is exceeding Stately: I reckon- 


u; ed Fifteen Pictures very finely ſet off on the ſame 


Floor, alſo a large Gallery and a Chapel: We 
alt Dined in a Hall that looked into a Greenplot 
< with Two Fountains in it, and having Eſpaliers 
ur {Mon the Sides, but a Baliſter before it, upon which 
te. there are Flower-Pors and Statues; From this Pa- 

terre there is a way down by Two Pair of Stairs, 
of about Twelve or Fifteen Steps to another, and 
from the Second to the Third: From this Terraſs 


he you have a Profpett of the great Water Parterre 
he have ſpoke of, which forms a Fourth; there 
isa Meadow beyond it, where the Deer range 
y. up and down, and abbutting upon a Hill, whoſe 


op ends in a Wood, and there bounds the Ho- 
Fizon to us. I ought not to forget the Vineyard, 

or the ſeveral ſmall Buildings on the fide of it, 
Wome of which ſerve for a Retreat to ſeveral Sorts 
of Birds, which are very tame. There are al- 


of MWosks, upon ſome of rhe Eminences, which have 
In. Gallery round, and are erected in the moſt 
er, Beautiful Places, in order to the Enjoying of the 
F 2 iverſified ProſpeAts of this Charming Country: 
eit ou have alſo in thoſe Places, where the River 


enters into and comes out of the Parterre, open 
ort of Boxes, with Seats round, where you may 
ee a vaſt Number of Fiſh paſs to and fro in the 


irſt o come in Shoals to enjoy all the Pleaſures of the 
for IF lace; and quitting their own Element by jumping 
ef Nometimes our of the Water, this they do as it were 


0 obſerve all the things I have deſcrib'd to you. 
Give me leave, Sir, before [ quit this Enchanted' 


e is a Lord of the 9 2 Quality, and one of the 


lo Arbours or Summer. Houſes, like Tur&/þ Chi- 


ater, which is exceed ing clear; and they ſeem 


Richeſt 
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| The Earl 
altle, to give the Earl thanks for the Honour — 9 


edid to take me to ſee ir; and to let you know that ſhire. 
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of her Seats near London. His Father was Mi, 
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Richeſt in England; tho? *ris his Vertue, and thy 
of bis whole Family, is what I would chiefly u. 


preſent unto you: The Countels, his Mother, is (jj 
alive, and lives ſplendidly at Rohampt on, on: 


Hobbs's firſt Patron; he was a Noble Lord of Fin 
Parts, very Curious, full of Courage and Goodneſs 
He loved Innocent Pleaſures and Men of Honoy, 
and was defirous that every Body ſhould enjg 
themſelves at his Houſe, from whence he had by 
niſhed all Melancholly : The late M. du Boſc, x 
well as Mr. Hobbs, told me a great many thing 
concerning this Lord that would be worth. you 
Hearing; bur I'll confine my ſelf ro ſpeak of ny 
Lord, his Son, whom I found to be one of th 
Civileſt Gentlemen in the World: He is lik 
his Father, Free, Generous, and a Lover of Lean 
ing, being himſelf well verſed in the Liberal S6 
ences, He was brought up by Mr. Hobbs, whan 
he loves and reveres, and with a far greater Delt 
rence than Perſons of his Quality are wont to ſhe 
to their Governours, when they have no longer! 
Relation to them in that ReſpeQ : And indeed 1 
believe that the great Improvement hemade by bi 
Inſtructions puts him upon making him theſe &6 
knowledgements, for the Bent of Natural Inc 
nation would not be of Energy enough to keep ij 
ſo long and conſtant a Friendſhip for ſuch Old Do 
meſticks: I never ſaw one of a more ſweet Tem 
per, greater Humanity, and better than this Lot 
among all the great Nobility, who are for ti 
moſt part intolerably proud and havghty in EN 
/and. It looks as if a Lord took himſelf to bi" 
of another Species than a Gentleman, ſo im.“ 
periouſly he carries himſelf towards him: He 
having been perhaps brought up in the Countty, * 
and that among Footmen, whom he kicked aboul l 
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bn at Will and Impunedly, without having been 
4 poliſhed by Travelling, which is too often done 


fü with a Governour that takes no other Care than 
one to flatter him: Noble- men in Exgland cannot be 
arreſted nor detained upon the Account of Debt, 
Fu no more than Prieſts in other Places: It's very dif: 
eß cult to ſeize their Eſtates, and much more to ex- 


Cub ecute the Laws. I could ſay ſomething very 


N particularly in reference to a Great Lord, 
Quem verſu dicere non eſt, 
Sams perfacile eſ.. 


ment of a certain Debt, which could not have incom- 
tee model him, and which Money, a Perſon of Quali- 
ty of my Acquaintance had lent him in France, when 
he extreamly wanted it : Tho' this Noble Lord 
has Two Hundred Thoufand Livres a Year, is a 


his Memory as to Debts is exceeding ſhort ; and 
tis very difficult to come to his Levy, for he has 
Four Houſes to lye in, which he makes uſe of as 


ger! 
abe Night overtakes him, and according as his Bu- 

y ünels lyes for the next Day: However, I got once 
eo the Speech of him, and he gave me very 
nod Words; for he is Courteous, Civil, Liberal, 
pupbliging, Devout, Learned, and a Philoſopher, 
DofW'ho brings himſelf into Streights by his Expen- 
rem es upon Curious Projects, while he forgets his 


reditors, and the Payment of his Debrs. I loſt 
ome Time in waiting on him, and came away 
Without Succeſs; - but this only by the By, and 
ithout naming Names. The Earl of Devon- 
pre is not of this Inclination, neither does the 
reatneſs of his Fortune admit him to make uſe of 
is Priviledge of the Peerage; neither could I 
blerve he was any Ways tainted with the other 


aults of the Nobility, or of the Nation ; for 
| F 2 which 


ono whom I was entruſted to demand the Pay- 


Man of Parts, and has a good ſhare in Vertue, 
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which he owns himſelf daily beholding to that 
Excellent Perſon, who was entruſted with his 
Education, and who I hope will alſo inſpire the 
ſame Sweet, Obliging, and Ingenious Demeanot 
into the Lord Cavendiſh, his Eldeſt Son, and the 
Duke of Ormond's Son-iu-law. 
After my return from Hat feld, I ſtaid ſom 
Days longer at London, where | had the Curio. 


ty to fee Two or Three Things over apain ; 


which I thought I had not ſo well conſider'd be 
tore: I mean the Court, Play-houſe, and Henn 
VII's Chappel : I was mighty glad to fee in thi 
Abby the Tombs of Caſaubon and Cambden. The 
Roof of the Chappel is very Curious Roſe-work, 
and the Structure both within and without i 
one of the Fineſt Buildings in Europe of the kin. 
They ſhewed me a great Stone under the Chair 
where their Kings are Crown'd, which the Com- 
mon People call Zacob's Stone; but that which 
was moſt remarkable were the Stately Tombs « 
Richmond, Buckingham, and Henry VII. which 
are equal to, if they do not exceed, thoſe of our 
in St. Denis, I ſhall ſay nothing of the gidiculon 
Report given out at London, as if Cromwell hill 
given Secret Orders his Body ſhould be depoſitei 
in one of theſe Tombs; and this they fanciz 
from the Precaution he uſed in his Life-time to 
his Security, he having Twenty ſeveral Bed- Cham. 
bers, ſo that it might not be known in which 0! 
them he lay. Having mentioned the Body d 
the Protector, which was hang'd at Tyburn, and 

his Head ſer upon a Pole on Weſtminſter-Hal, 


this puts me in Mind of a Notion that prevail cor 


among the People, and makes many of them be. 
lieve that Commell's Cunning proceeded ſo far 
to open ſome of the King's Tombs at Weſtminſirr, 


and to take Care that the Bodies ſhould be wy My 
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ved, and others put in their ſtead: The Courti- 
ers have the conveniency of walking in a large 


Park, which is pleaſant enough, but the many Court. 


Hackney Coaches uſed there diſgrace the 
Company. they are more like Carts, or ordinary 
Travelling Waggons, than Coaches made tor 


State or Pleaſure: In Hide-Park there is no fur- 
ther Diverſion than making the Great Ring ; there 
| is nothing to be ſeen acroſs it of any Moment, 


and but little Gallantry attends the whole. Some- 


| times they alighr and go into St. Fames's- Park, 


that is like the Tuillery at Paris, and uſually 


walk faſt there, The Play-bouſe is much more Playhouſe, 


Diverting and Commodious; the beſt Places are in 
the Pit, where Men and Women promiſcuoully fit, 


in. every Body with their Company, the Stage is 


very handſome, being covered with Green Cloth, 
and the Scenes often change, and you are regaled 
with new Perſpedives. The Mufick with which 
you are entertained diverts your time till the 
Play begins, and People chuſe to go in betimes to 


| hear it. The Actors and AAQreſies perform their 


Parts to Admiration, as I have been informed, and 


O far as I my ſelf could judge of them by their 


Geſtures and Speech. But the Players here wou'd 
be of little Efteem in France, ſo far ſhort the 
Engliſh come of the French this Way: The Po- 
ets laugh at the Uniformity of rhe Place, and the 
Rules of Times: Their Plays contain the Actions 
of Five and Twenty Years, and after that in the 
Firſt Act they repreſent the Marriage of a Prince; 
they bring in his Son Fighting in the Se- 


cond, and having Travelled over many Coun- 
W fries: But above all things they ſet up for Cha- 


ratterizing the Paſſions, Vertues and Vices of Man- 
kind admirably well; and indeed do not fall 


much ſhort in the performance. la repreſenting 
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a Miſer, they make him guilty of all the baſeſt 


Actions that have been praCtiſed in ſeveral Ages, 


upon divers Occafions and indifferent Profeſſions: 


They do not matter tho? it be a Hodch Potcb, for 
they ſay, they mind only the Parts as they come 


Elegance of on one after another, and have no regard to the 


the Eng- 
liſn Lan- 
guage. 


whole Compoſition. I underſtand that all the 
Enęliſb Eloquence confifts in nothing but meer 
Pedantry, and that their Sermons from the Pulpit, 
and their pleadings at the Bar, are much of the 


ſame Stamp. I can ſay nothing of my felt as to 


theſe Particulars, I only tell you what others have 
aſſured me to be true. The Egli Books are mot. 
ly writ after the ſame manner, and contain 
nothing but Rapſodies of things ill enough ſet 
together; and yet they are Valued, and the Authors 
get Reputation by them; for they frequently ne 
ver cits the Books from whence they Borrow, and 
ſo their Copies are taken for Originals. They 
are great Admirers of their own Language ; and 
it ſuits their Effeminacy very well, for ir ſpares 
them the Labour of moving their Lips: Ir muſt 


I. Tas 


needs be very Copious and Adapt; for tho' ti 


2 Corruption of the Teutonick or German 


which indeed is a very narrow Tongue, yet it 


openly declares it to be her Buſineſs to grom 


Proſe- Co- 


Rich with the Spoils of all dead Languages, and 
every Day impunedly to appropriate all that 5 
good and proper for her from the living ones: 
Their Comedies are a kind of Blank Verſe, and 
ſuit an Ordinary Language better than our Meetre, 
and make ſome Melody: They cannot but con- 
ceive it to be a troubleſome thing to have the 
Ear continually tiekled with the ſame Cadence; 
and they fiy, that to hear Heroick Verſes ſpoken 
for Two or Three Hours together, and to recoyl 
back from one to the other, is a Method of Ex- 
| f | preſſion 
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reſſion that is not ſo natural and diverting : 


| In ſhort, it looks as if the Eng/;h would by no 


means fall in with the Practices and manner of 


| Repreſentations in other Languages; and the Ira- 
lian Opera's appear more extravagant, and much 


more diſliked by them than ours. But we are 


| not here to enter upon a Diſpute about the dif- 

ferent Taſtes of Men, it's beſt to leave every one 
to abound in his own Sence. It's not upon this 
Occafion only that we may obſerve, how People 
many times are much pleaſed with Trifles ; and 


that one of the greateſt Enjoyments they have 


is to impoſe upon themſelves, or to fill their Heads 


with ſome Illuſion to Divert them, till another 


comes on, and ſo new Airs and Faſhions ſeem 
always the beſt and moſt agreeable to our Fancies. 
It's the fame in ſeveral other things, of which we 

may diſcourſe one time or another at our leiſure: 


But tho? the Engliſßh Comedies are almoſt all 
Proſe, I brought a Volume writ by the Marchio- 


| nefs of Newcaſ?/e along with me, by which, as 
[alſo by Three other Volumes of the Poetical, 


Political, and Philoſophical Works of this Lady, 


[1 was glad to make it appear in France, how 


much her Excellent Genius, Admirable Sence and 
Eloquence, abounded throughout the whole Com- 
poſition. 
Among the Diverſions of the City of London, 
am not to forget the Bear Garden Prize: fight- 
ers; they are uſually Fencing-maſters, or their Uſh- 
ers, who to gain themſelves Reputation, and ſome- 
thing elſe beſides Blows, put out a Challenge, 


and lay a Wager of Twenty or Thirty Pounds 


againſt any that will fight them: The Money is 
depoſi ted and delivered to him that acceps the 
Challenge : the Challenger takes up the Money 
that is received at the Door, which amounts 

| | F 4 ſome- 
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ſometimes to more than Twice or Thrice the 


Meets with 
a Friend 
before his 
Return. 
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Sum he gave his Opponent, as there are more 
or leſs People there to ſee the Sport : They fight 
with Sword and Buckler, and Back-Sword, 
But I fancy there is ſome ſort of Colluſion be- 
tween them, to make the Sport laſt, for they 
preſently give over at the firſt Drawing of Blood; 
beſides, the Swords are blunt: However, they 
ſometimes give one another terrible Hacks and 
laſhes, ſo that half a Cheek hangs down; but 
this is done by chance, and happens not often, 


tho' there is always ſomething that is fierce in 
this Brutiſh Exerciſe. | 
am to acquaint you, that before I repaſſed 
the Seas, my good Angel, in the Nick of time, 
brought to me a Gentleman, one of whoſe Parents 
was Ergliſh, whoſe Company I had from Londa 
to Paris. I met in my return with none of thok 
Inconveniencies I encountred before: The People 
did not ſeem to be ſo rude, and the County 
looked better than at firſt. This Gentleman was 
the Nephew of the late M. du Prat, my deat 


Friend; he is Young, but Prudent, Diſcreet, and ol 


great Merit: He had before ſeen almoſt all Part 


of Europe with my Lord Cavendiſh ; but being 


defirous to know as much of the World as be 
could, he went over into Africa with the Earl of 


* Peterborough, when he went to take upon him 


the Government of Tangier, a Place ſurrendred 
tothe Crown of England by the Poriugueze. He 
is certainly worthy of the Name he bears ; and 
tis with Delight that I ſaw the Vertues of his 
Unkle revive in him, together with thoſe of Mr. 
Hobbs, and other Excellent Men, whom he had 
ſeen in his Travels; for he was no ſtupid Travel 
ler, and an Obſerver only of the good Inns he came 
to, but had taken a firm Reſolution to learn * 
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| ry thing worth his Knowledge, and nicely to di- | 
finguiſh the Goodneſs of things, as he had alfo 
| a defign to Poliſh himſelf, to form a Sound Judg- | 
| ment of Matters, and to attain as far as it was 
poſſible for him to a Conſummate Prudence; 
and it delighted my Heart to find he had ſucceed- 
ed ſo happily in all of them: For I looked upon 
him as no other than if he had been my Son, 
becauſe of the Friendſhip he ever profeſſed for 
me, and the Remembrance of that Eſteem and 
Veneration I had and till retain for his late 
E Linkle. ©: 8 ESE 
By the ſame good Fortune it fell out that & mers 
Dover did not come ſhort of Calais, in the hap- — | 
py Interview I had there with a Heroine, whom $10. 
| may ſet up in Competition with the Lady whoſe 
Company I had been Honoured with on the other 
Side of the Streight : But I ſaw her in a Place 
where I was very ſorry to meet with her, for it 
was in the Caſtle where ſhe was confined that 
I gave her a Vifit, and from whence fince that 
ſhe was Tranſported to Denmark ; in which Coun- 
of Wl try ſhe ſuffered ſuch hardſhips as were unworthy 
of her Sex and Birth, with an Heroick Courage. 
nz WW What was told me as to the Reaſon of her being 
be ſeized by the King of England's Orders I can- I 
of not give Credit to: But I am glad of an Op- 1 


- RV WW SO 


im portunity to relate to you the Pretence for it, ö 
ed and the whole Hiſtory of her Life, which indeed 1 
He has a great deal Romantick in it, tho' I had it "| 


nd _ her own Mouth when I went to wait upon 
bisher. . | 
Ar. The Counteſs Eleanor is Siſter to the King of 
ad WW Denmark, now Reigning, and the Daughter of 
el · Chriftian IV. who Married a Gentlewomen with 
me his Left Hand, to diſtinguiſh between her and 
ve. Frinceſſes, and to leſſen the Quality of the _ 
ry | ren 
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Monſieur 
Ulefield. 


Treaty be- Chriſtian IV. Reigned very peaceably, and ve- 


tween the 


Durch, 


gained the Hearts of his People, found they failed 
him after the Invaſion of Schonen by the Swedes 


A Journey to England. 
dren he might have by her: Amongſt others this 
was one of his Daughters by her, whom he ex. 
treamly loved, and when ſhe grew up to Maty- 
rity, he gave her in Marriage to a Daniſh Lord, 
for whom he had a very great Eſteem, and this 
was Cornelius Ulefield Oxenſtern of Denmark 
the greateſt Man in his Kingdom, and who mhe 
took Pleaſure to advance to the highe& Digni. 
ties. He made him Viceroy of Norway, Grand 
Maſter of his Kingdoms, and heaped upon him 
every thing that a Favourite could hope for; of 
which he has now no Remains left, but the moſt 
valuable of all, his moft Illuſtrious Wife, for 
whoſe Confinement he is grieved to the Heat, 
while he himſelf wanders up and down in Fo. 
reign Countries under the Perſecution of his Evil 
Fortune. 2 5 

What would you fay, Sir, If I ſhould make it 
plainly appear to you, that the Eſteem his Ma. 
ſter had for him, the Friendſhip he profeſſed to 
him, and the tender Affection wherewith he 
loved the Counteſs his Daughter, to ſay nothing 
of the Harmony between the Vertues of Two Per 
ſons ſo equally Matched, have been the only Cauſe 
of their Misfortune, their Happineſs was thwar- 
ted by Envy, Domeſtick Jealouſies interpoſed, 
and all broke out after the Death of the late 
King, their great Genius came to he ſuſpeQed at 
Court, and their Removal from it, which was 
followed with all their other Mortifications, 
came to paſs in the following manner. 
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ry long, for I think he governed the Kingdom for 
Two and Fifty Years: This Prince, who had 


This 


8 
12 


This had ſo exhauſted their Treaſure, and 


By Monſ. Sorbiere. 


ſo much weakned or cowed Denmark, that in or- 
der to get out of Debt, or to keep and reſume 
their former Courage, they found themſelves un- 


der a neceſſity of having Recourſe to Holland for 
Relief. This was it that brought the Count of 


Ulefield to the Hague in the Year 1649, and to 
enter into a Treaty with the States-General a- 
bout the Paſſage of rhe Sundt, which he would 
let out to Farm to them. The Goodneſs of the 
late King, and the Sweets of Peace, had made 
the Gentry and Commonalty negligent of a great 
many Priviledges, which they deſigned to re-e- 
ſtabliſh in their former Vigour when they came 


to a new Election: The Grand Maſter muſt - be 


tight to the Intereſt of the. Court by his Office, 


| which was to repreſent all the Nobility of the 


Kingdom, and to have a Negative Voice in their 


Debates: So that as nothing could paſs without 


his Conſent, he had been accuſtomed to Sign 
Placards, and publiſh Orders thus; By the King 
and the Grand Maſter. This Miniſter, I fay, was 


intirely in the Intereſt of his Brother-in-law's, 


being Elected to ſucceed in the Throne; and per- 
haps, beſides the Intereſt he had in heightning 
the Priviledges of thoſe of his own Rank, he like- 
wiſe conſidered that of his own Family, and the 
Animoſities that had been raiſed between the 
Children of the Royal Family, by reaſon of the 
Inequality of their Condition, and the Jealoufies 
which the Affection the late King had for the 
Counteſs Eleanor, wrought amongſt them. 


Things ſtand ing thus in Denmark, Monſieur Grand Aa- 
about fter remo- 


Clefield went for the Hague; the Treaty 
the Paſſage of the Sundt with the Dutch Spun 
into a great length before it was concluded; and 
believe it will ſcarce ever be executed, becauſe 

„ 8 Os it 
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Iefield 


goes to 
Sweden 


and Poland | 
we ſoured, his Friends began to cool, his Enemies 


to Den- 


mark. 


whatever, not loſe the Thread of Bufineſs, nor 


Journey to England. 
it has not been ratified. The Court was much 
pleaſed with that, and no Endeavours were want. 
ing to explode the whole Negotiation. On the 
other hand, thoſe who were Commifſſionated to 
execute the Office of Grand Maſter began to re. 
liſh the Place, and were not ſorry that he ſhould 
not ſoon reſume it: In ſhort, they began to form 
Cabals againft the Count, and uſed all the Ar. 
tifice they had to ridicule his Negotiation. Upon 
his Retutn to Copenhagen he was offended at 
the Eſteem ſome were in, grew fretful, and would 
not take upon him the Adminiftration of Affaits, 2 
before, till the Ratification came from Holland 
He Confmed himſelf for Six Weeks in his Cham- 
ber under Pretence of Sickneſs: And this was 
the Second Error of this Great Man, who forgot 
that we muſt never quit an Advantageous Pof 
at Court, not draw back under any Pretence 


give any Body an Opportunity to outdo us, 
_—_ leſs ro gain ground of us, by our Ab 
ence. 3 „„ 

While Count Lie eld kept himſelf thus at 
home in a kind of a voluntary Offtraciſm ot 
Baniſhment, his Spirits were more and mote 


took courage, fo that at laſt he was accuſed of a 
Conſpiracy, for which Calumny put upon him 
he procured the Heads of thoſe falſe Witneſſes 
to be chopt off. But whilſt he continued in 2 
juſt Defiber of the Evil Deſigns of his Enemies, 


yer fearing they might form new Accuſations a- 5 
gainſt him, he retired to Sweden, whith made ks 


him Criminal to a Witneſs : After he had conti- 

nued a great while out of the Kingdom, and that I be 

he found the Numerous Armies of the Swedes th 

did nothing but range up and down Poland, — a 
| | | rum 


4 
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| turned the Torrent upon Deumarꝶ, and had a 


. deep Hand in all thoſe Wars: The Death of the 
> WW King of Sweden having re-eſtabliſhed the Peace 
of the North, he was comprehended in the gene- 
ral Pardon, and reſtored to his Eſtate, but not Em- 
1 ployment. Finding therefore that he made but an 
ill Figure in his own Country, he grew uneaſie, 
and began to ſuſpect whether he was ſafe or not, 
n WW becauſe the King had made the Kingdom Here- 
ditary, and there were a World of Malecontents 
amongſt them; ſo that he might always be li- 
able to be accuſed of a Deſign to put himſelf at 
che Head of them, whenever the Court had a 
\- Mind to diveſt him of his Liberty, _ 


| Irs about Two Years ago that he pretended 
to go and Drink the Spaww-Waters, that he might 
be remote from Court; and ſo Travelling into 
France, he was at Paris Incognito, and from 
thence retired to Bruges, to paſs the Winter in 
that Country; and twas from that Place that 
his Lady, who has accompanied him inall his Tra- 
vels, went over into England to look after ſome 
Money due to him there, as it is from Bruges 
that they imagine her Husband forms Conſpiracies 
in Denmark. 


Fo 2 2 


1 Sr, together with ſome Epiſodes, be a good Sub- rage 
n Ject for a Romance? And doth it not exactly agree 
with the exalted Mien of thoſe Two Heroick 

1 ferfons ? For the great Adventures of theſe He: 

„ boes may be eaſily Read in their Foreheads ; 


and does not all this require a wonderful For- 
je fitude of Mind, which theſe Two Intrepid Spi- 

rits have retained as well in Adverſity as Proſpe- 
Tity : In ſhort, Sir, I know not whether it would 
be to their Advantage to have the Tranquility of 
thoſe Perſons in Denmark, who were — 2 

| ; theſe 


May not this Relation I have here given you, rider at 


li; if 
it! &: 
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Mr. Borri. 


Two or Three Words to add concerning the Fx. 


in my laſt Journey thither. You muſt know that 


lity of 
Mankind. 


ble Diſpofitions, I could very freely deſcant upon 


The Credu- purpoſe to Vifit ſo great a Man: What can we 


Inclination to Error and Credulity: Homo eſt 


Thoſe who ſo readily give credit to the Stories 


6 
1 


Journey to England. 
theſe Illuſtrious and Unhappy Pair refiding in 
Handers, in Exchange for the Agitations of For. 
tune they have been exerciſed with: And | 
do not doubt but their great Merit will at 
one time or other meer with due Acknowledge. 
ments, and that their Memory will be revered 
for their conſtant Fidelity ro the King, as well 
as for the Zeal they have retained for the Fun. 
damental Conſtitutions of their Country. I owed 
this ſhort Digreſſion to your Curioſity, and to 
the reſpe& I have for Mr. Ulefield and his 
Lady, whom 1 had formerly the Honour to 
ſee at the Hague, in the time of his Embaſhe there. 
I have nothing more to ſay to you ſince I fan 
cy my ſelf now in France : I have formerly giy- 
en ſome Account of Holland, and I have only 


mous Chevalier Borri, whom I ſaw at Amſierdan 


this Perſon made ſo much Noiſe at Paris, that 
People of Quality in Holland were carried to him 
in Litters, in order to be Cured by this Mounte 
bank. and that others of Learning went thither on 


ſay to this, Sir, unleſs it be that we find that to 
be true now, which was ſo in former Times, that 
the frail Nature of Man may be defined by its 


Animal Credulum & mendax, Qio\neov Co: 


told them of theſe Miracle Workers, ſuch 
as Borri was eſteemed to be before the 
World came to be undeceived, undoubtedly 
were exceeding attentive in their Youth to the 
merry Tales of a Tub that were told them, which 
ſhewed a great deal of good Nature, and tracta - 


this 


Zy Monſ. Sorbiere. 
| this Matter; and I have ſeen ſo many things fall 
| under this Head, that perhaps a Digreſſion this | 
Way would not prove the moſt diſagreeable Part 
of my Diſcourſe. I remember a panick Fear with 
which the Dutch Women were ſeiz'd about Fif- | 
teen or Sixteen Years ago, that there were Mad _ 
People ran up and down the Streets in the Night, | 
who cut off the Noſes of all they met; there | 
was not a Day paſt but there was a Hundred | 
Stories told of what had hapned there the Night 
before : Peoples Names were produced, and all 
the Circumſtances of the pretended Aſſaſſinations 
related. The Magiſtrates made very ſtrict Searches 
after them; and tho* not one Perſon was ever 
v. fund to be wounded, and that the whole was 
ly {Ml nothing but the Chimera's of the Vulgar; there 
. were Guards placed at the Corners of the Streets, 
and a Patroul appointed, who went their Rounds 
upwards of Six Weeks, and met nothing. The 
Hairy Monk formerly frightned all Paris in the 
{ame manner: People Ten Years ago were ter- 


- ribly alarmed with an Eclipſe, tho? it be a thing 

on Wear frequently happens: I remember there was 

we (above once or twice a Day named on which 

to the Seine was to overflow the Banks, and do a 
bat World of Damage; and this fo impudently 21 Pe ae 
is firmed, that ſome People who lived near the , ppite- 
ef River removed their Effects. But Credulity jophers 


takes Delight from time to time, to diſcover Stone. 
the Aſcendency it has over the beſt Underſtand ing, 
ſpecially in Matters of Phyſick and the Philoſo- 
phers Stone, Health and Riches being the moſt 
defirable Things in this World, and fuch as Ver- 
uous Men ought not to neglect. So it happens, 
that after we have for a long while withftood 
{Walſe Perſwafions in this kind, have laughed at 
your common Phyſicians, we are ſuddenly drawn 
| | Into 
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is a tall Black Fellow, of a good Mien enough, 


a French Dreſs, ſome Collation made for the La- 
dulous, or ſuch as would have it ſo, give out 


- fician in Milan, who left him ſome Fortune, and 


The Addreſs As he does not want Wit, he has by the 
of a Moun- 


Communicate to them the Philoſophers Stone, 


and perhaps ſome. Purging Remedies and Cor- 
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A Journey to England, 


into a firm Belief of the Promiſes of a Mounte: Ml þ 


bank, and poſſeſſed with a mighty Opinion of 
his new Method, tho' he vends no other than 
the ſame Ware. The Perſon I am deſcribing to you 


who walks faſt, and lives tolerably handſome; ! 
But yet he is not the Man he is taken to be, and 
ſo much cried up: For Eight or Ten Thouſand 
Livres goes a great Way at Amſterdam for 1 
Houſe that Coſt Fifteen Thouſand Crowns, Rand. 
ing in a good Place, Five or. Six tall Footmen, 


dies, the remains of ſome Money, Five or Six 
Rix-dollars given to the Poor in due time and 
place, ſome ſort of Infolence in Diſcourſe, and 
ſuch Artifices as theſe, make People, that are Ce. 


that he gave away Handfuls of Diamonds, did 
very great things, and had an Univerſal. Medi 
cine: The Concluſion of all is, that Borry is 4 
dextrous Cheat; he was the Son of an Able Phy. 


which he has increaſed by his Induſtry in the 
Manner I have related the Thing unto you. 


help of it, and a little Study, found out the Way 
to gain the good Opinion of ſome Princes, who 
have allowed him Penfions in hopes he would 


which he was upon the Point of finding out; he has 
without doubt ſome Skill or Experience in Ch). 
mical Preparations, as well as in Minerals za fort 
of a Way to imitate Pearls and Precious Stones, 


dials, which uſually are very good; for moſt of 
the Diſtempers that are incident to us ftand in 
need of theſe. By the help of them it is that hr 

| ads 
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has infinuated himſelf into the good Opinion of 

thoſe he has occaſion to ſpeak of: Some Mer- 
chants as well as Princes have been caught with 

this Snare, witneſs the Two Hundred Thou- 

ſand Livres he promiſed to a certain Perſon 

who ſupplied him with Money, and for which 

the Merchant's Heirs now Sue the Spagirical 
Doctor; for the Spark expreſt the Bargain in 

ſo dark a manner as is not to be underſtood. 

This Cheat, to gain Reputation to himſelf, and Ae was 
to be much talked of, at firſt ſet up for an Condemned 
Arch-heretick : He underſtood that Phyſicians in“ — 
general were repreſented as being not forward | 
in believing the Myſteries of Religion, and 

therefore he made as if he believed more than | 
he ought to have done. And as if he was puſhed 5 


ul ow 92 a - 


12— 
2 


on out of Devotion to give greater Honour to 
the Virgin Mary than the Church allowed, he 
broceeded fo far as to make her One of the Four 
Perſons that Conftituted the Divine Eſſence; for | 
which the Inquiſition went to call him to an Ac- 
count, and for his Contumacy Condemned him to Goes te Ins. 
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e be Burnt: He retired to Inſprug, where the late {Prvs- 

- Wirch-duke was the firſt that was bubbled by 

be him: And by his Means continuing his Journey Pe | 
a to Holland, he fixed in Amſterdam, as a proper Holland, 


Place to proclaim aloud the Perſecution he 
10 Wſuffered at Rome; and where he found their 
Wt urſes open to carry on his Deſign of acquiring 
great Wealth. He quickly atrained ro ſome 
Credit there among the Citizens, and for ſome 
ort time was ſupported by an Old Burgo-maſter, 
„whom he cheriſhed with his Cordials, till his 
or Roguery came to be known by Everybody, and | 
oben he exploded his Artifices : All that theſe Sort 1 
n of Men have to do, is to find out a Method to 
be Bdcbaſe the Coin impunedly, or to alter the | | 
"1 Metal | 
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ie Cures Metal one way or other, that has not yet been 


be performs. found out; for as to the Curing Diſtemper, 


* 


Phyſick 
ought to be 


practisd 


tion. 


he has no better Succeſs where he is than the 
Bills and Siguis's of a certain Perſon in this City, 
who has almoſt attained to as much Reputati. 
on in the Principality of Liege and Holland, a; 
Borri had at Paris. Our Countryman home. 
ver has taken a Method to hold out longer 
than the Milanois: He has not talk'd 10 vehe 
mently as the other; but yet continuing unwes 
ried in ſetting forth the Excellency of his Quin 
teſcence of Raymond Lullus, he has found Chap 
men at laſt, and ſueceeded; and it may be to the 
great Advantage of the Sick, who entertain: 
great Opinion of his Phy ſick, for which I am m0 
ſorry: For in ſhort, every Body lives by his Indi. 
ſtry; for tis likely, that if this Mountebank, who 
has had long and great Buſineſs, does not make 
more Cures, at leaſt he kills no more than th: 

| Phyſicians : The Grave hides the Faults both af 
the one and the other; and *tis ever ofgreat Mo 
ment to them, who have not Infallible Remedies, 
to know how to prepare Innocent ones, whete 
in the Patient may confide ; for a ſtrong Imaęi 
nation often tends to the Advantage of the Sick 
Perſon, and of the Phyſician. 4 
Some will tell us, that Borri was at Naples 
in the time of the Plague and that having an 
Excellent Preſervative, he went into the Peſt. 


wirt diſere - houſe that had been abandoned by reaſon ol 
the Infection, and the Death of the People, and 


that he had good Succeſs in thoſe Parts. | 
know not how true it is, but after all, give ms 
leave to tell you, Sir, if the Man were not too 
Dogmatical, and had not given the Inquiſitor 
Cauſe to find fault with his Doctrine, his Gt 
rl 
| | ” 5 


3 


1 to promote the Publick Good, and the Glo- 


By Monf. Sorbiere: 


| fed; and what remained further for us to do 
would be to laugh at the Credulity of thoſe 
who took him for a Great Man: For in this 


Infancy of Phyfick (to ſpeak fincerely, and call 
Things by their proper Names) what is there 


| more in it than wretched Conjectures? And as 


long as the Humour prevails in Mankind to ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be cheated, is there any Thing 
more to do than to vend the Remedies we have, 
which are very uncertain, to the beſt Advantage: 
The moſt Noble Phyſicians, notwithſtanding the 
Averſion they have had to it, have made uſe of 
ſome Stuff or other, as well as innocent Strata- 
gems, to make the Patient readily to ſwallow 


| their Phyſick : A very Ingenious Method, and ſuch 
as I have deſcribed in another Place, in ſpeaking 
of one of my Friends who was of this Profeſſi- 


on, and was not over burdened with Pra- 
ctice; and indeed good Practice is not ſoon to be 
attained to, unleſs it be by a Bold Puſh, that has 
ſomething extraordinary in it. 3 
The Willi's, Gliſſon's, Bartholine's, Gut ſcho- 


vens, and Regrus's, are ſcarce in the World; and if 
1 could have met with many ſuch I ſhould not 


deſpair of the good Succeſs of Phyſick as much 


as J do; I am aſhamed to think there are ſuch 


few left ro Comfort us for the irreparable Loſs 
the Publick has ſuſtained by the Death of the 
Harvey's, Walls, Weſtling's, and others: Howe- 
ver we have ſome Matter of Rejoicing, to find 


ſome Young ones coming up, of whom there 


are great Hopes; and if the King's firſt Phyſi- 


cian will but forward their good Inclinations, 
we ought not to be caſt down. Indeed Phy ſick 


ſtands in need of Monfieur Vallot's Aſſiſtance, 


and his Fortune is ſo well made, that he has lei- 
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ry of his Art, which they cannot but negled 
who are obliged. to purſue the Intereſts of their 
Family. He might concert ſome Meaiures for it, 
and put the King upon incouraging thoſe that 
are curious in making Experiments, which are ſo 
neceſſary to bring an Art to PerfeCtion, of which 
Princes ſtand in as much need as other Men, 
and ſuch as cannot be done by the Attempts of pri- 
vate Perſons: Tho' they may be done with no 
great Expence, when a good Method is once fix. 
ed upon, and that the Publick Authority interpo. 
ſes therein. e 415 

„% e, I do no more herein than ſerve for a Trum. 
7 pet; a Title, I have told you, his Majeſty was 
foſt Phyp- Pleas d to dignifie me with amongft the Litera. 
cian would 17 : cannot think all my Counſels can be for ever 

Promote his uſeleſs; for from the time that I firſt came to 

* publiſh them, and to make ſome Noiſe in the 
| World, I found ſome of them have not been quite 
neglected, no, not in reſpect to the Founding of 

the Royal Society in England, to which, I was 

| amongſt the firſt, that had the Honour to conti. 
Mr. Mont- bute at Monſieur de Montmor's: And I am of the 
mon. Opinion, that future Ages would not take it ill 
at the Hands of the Kings firſt Phyſician, if be 
would, by the Intereſt he has in the King, contri 

bute as much to the Advantage of Phy fick, as 

this Illuſtrious Maſter of Requeſts has done of 
himſelf for all Parts of Natural Philoſophy. 

The Bleſſings of Mankind attend this Excellent Per- 

. ſon; the Belles Lettres and Sciences are not at all 
ungrateful ro him; and the Praiſes ſo juftly due 

to him, as well upon the Account of his Curio- 

fity as Vertue, are trumpetted out in ſeveral Excel- 

lent Books everywhere. I am not afraid of over- 

doing the thing, if I take the freedom to Yay, 

that it ems to me as if the Muſes were in l 
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made of Natural Things before the end of this 


unto us; and I am the more eaſily induced to be- 


King, to whom this Glory ought not to be wanting 
in his Reign: This ought to have been ſaid by 
the way, that we may come off with Honour 


Borri had plunged me, and put an End to the 
Wiſhes I have made, that Phyſicians may attain 
to that Perfection in their Practice, fo as to diſ- 
tinguiſh them more than ever heretofore from 
Mountebanks; for People are very apt to confound 
Two Profeſſions, that are fo near one another, 
tho? indeed very different. „ 
In the mean time it might be expected I 
| ſhould make an Apology for Phyficians, and 
Anke upon me to refute all that Michael de Mon- 
tagne and others have ſaid againft them; and 
he thar, Sir, by ſhewing that the Diſorders among 
f 2 Civil Society in Reference to the Improve- 
10 ments of Phyſick, and the Ignorance or Folly of 
thoſe that are Sick, and others in Health, as well 
25 the private Intereſt of Phyficians, oblige the 
of ef Practitioners to exerciſe their Faculty as they 
0. 1 
4 But, Sir, enough of thoſe Arguments, and 
"1 Lifferent Subjects, which I have perhaps ill fa. 
vouredly intermixt in my Account; I am afraid 
* | have wearied you, but if you pleaſe I'll do 
el. the ſame thing as Lewis XI. did, who kiſſed a 
Laden Medal that was ſowed to his Hat when 
zv. be was to uſe ſome Piece of Severity, by defiring you 
ent to give me leave to make a farther digreſſion 
in this place. It may ſerve as a Corrective for 


G 3 all 


bour, and that there will be mighty Diſcoveries 


Century. The many Noble Efforts made among 
the Learned of theſe Times prognoſticate the ſame 


lieve this, from the Wiſdom and Felicity of our 


from Rambles wherein the Account I gave of 
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all the Ramblings of my Narrative; tho? they 
were Reflections made by me on the Shuffling 

and Fanatical Diſpoſitions of the Exgliſb, when 

they fall upon Matters of Religion and Politicks; 

But this may be applied to mean Genius's, who 
abandon their Minds to weak Meditations, as 

well as to all thoſe whoſe Learned and Ingenious 
Notions are of no other uſe than to diſturb the 
r of the World. Let me conclude 
therefore with a Touch of Septiciſm, and having 
Condemned thoſe Speculations that are too ſubtil, 

in reſpect to ſome things that ſhould be only 
handled ſlightly, zz Contundantur groſſo mods, 

as is uſual in the Practice of Phy fick, that requires 

to be treated more roughly and openly, ex quo 

& bono, it comes to paſs that it Contemns itſelf, 

and ſerves for a purging Medicine to all 

this Diſcourſe: For as long as I clear it 

from all manner of Pofitiveneſs, it blots out 

all the Faults I may have committed: In caſe 

it ſhould appear I have faid any thing dogma- 

_ tically in touching upon ſeveral things that oc- 
curred to me in Ezg/and which might have ſome 

Affinity with what happens every Day elle 

where, and even as well among Divines as Fo- 

? | Iliticians. | | | ED 
j Whether it We are very often impoſed upon by ſome 
be proper to Diſcourſes, which ſeem to proceed from more 
uſe Swi refined Underſtandings, uncommon Probity, and 
ent eve. the ſevereſt Vertue; and we are apt to take thoſe 
ry thing, for the greateſt Politicians, the moſt intelligent 
Nc. and clear-fighted Perſons in the World, who have 
but a mean Share of Vertue, Wiſdom and Pe- 

netration ; or rather are guilty of divers Follies, 
Seditions, and diſguifed Impieties. We uſually 5, 

Judge of the ſevere Virtues of theſe Perſons, oth 


who always magnifie their own Generoſity, wy 
« dour, 
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By Monſ. Sorbiere. 


dour, and other Excellencies, and yet are ſome- 


times guilty of very extravagant Actions, as alſo 


of the boundleſs Politicks of others, which ne- 


ver come to paſs ; I ſay, we judge of theſe things 
as we do of the Gentry, that wear Feathers and Ri- 
bons among the Common People, who by that take 
them to be very Rich, and Generous: None are 
generally more Beggarly and Sordid than theſe 
Rich and Liberal Men in Trifles : Their Tenants, 
if they have any, are continually plagued with 
advancing them Money beforehand; their Credi- 
tors are forced to break, their Servants ſtarve, 
and the moſt wary of them are at laſt necefſitated 
to quit their Service: There. is nothing in the 
World more ſurprizing than the Maxims of our 
Chimerical Veriuofi, ignava opera, Philaſopha 
Sententia, and of our unwearied Politicians ; 


they mortally hate the moſt innocent Lie, they 


take pity on Dogs, and little Birds, and do not 


ſick to loſe their Lives, that they may never ſo 


little ſerve the Intereſt of an ordinary Friend; 
they will allow of nothing that ought to be more 
inviolable than the publick Faith, and never will 
admit of any Exception; they are ſo exact to 
their Words, that if they ſhould promiſe to bring 
all they are worth to Highway-men, they would 
not fail one Moment, and never refent the Vio- 
lence offered them. If all the Revenues of the 


Government were in their Hands, their own pri- 


vate Neceſſities ſhould never oblige them to make 
uſe of any of it : They cannot endure to hear 
that any Miſdemeanor ſhould be connined at, or 
that we ſhould be confident from ſome Con- 
jeQtures that there are Seditious Perſons 
amongſt us; they would be very ready to ſerve 


Twenty Years together without receiving any 


other Profits than their Salary, and to govern à 
e %% wp 
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Sick State without the uſe of Bleeding, fince ſome 
Drops of good Blood might happen to be ſpilt: 
There can be nothing ſo great: and magnificent 
as what they ſay, and ſcarce any thing more im- 
poſſible to be done; and they find themſelves 


come much ſhort, when they are about to ad 


purſuant to any of the ſtrit Rules of their The. 
ory. They are neceſſitated to do that which they 
Condemned, and. with more Shame and Conrra- 
diction than others, who do not pretend to ſo 
much Delicacy and Sublimity of Thoughts. But 
their Fine Genius's, if you will believe them; 
thoroughly juſtifies all the Contrariety we meet 
with in their Conduct; they are always mounted 
upon tall Horſes, talk high of their Prudence and 
Equity, when they are fartheſt from them: Like 
the Baron de Feneſte, who inſtead of beſtowing 
ſomething upon a poor Man that came to beg to 
him, berhought himſelf of ſome Queſtions about 
the Place of his Birth, and finding he did not 


anſwer him pertinently enough, diſmiſt him 


without an Alms, but would lay an Hundred 
Piſtoles that he was not a Native of Cadillac, 
as he ſaid he was. Thoſe Hyperbolical Gentle- 
men and Politicians in the Commonwealth ot Pla. 
zo are daily guilty of a Hundred Extravagancies 
of this kind; and there is nothing ſeems more 
eaſie to them than to govern the World, nor more 


commodious than to live according to their Phi- 


loſophy. Theſe Men commonly value inferior 
and mean Arguments at a great Rate ; they have 
a vaſt Eſteem for Sophiſtries; they are very eaſie 
in believing ſuch Things as they would have to be 
Jo, and are not forward to entertain Solid Rea- 
Toning: There are ſome Painters who do Won- 
ders in Miniature, but the Pencil would fall out 
of their Hands, if they ſhould go about to paint 


large Pictures,. Their Figures are all lame, and 


their 
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e | their Contrivance ridiculous: However, they may | 
perhaps have the good Fortune to pleaſe the Un- 

skilful in the Noble Art of Painting, who com- 

monly value the Red and Blue of bad Copies, 

more than the Shadowing of Admirable Origi- 

nals: A Woodden Statue, well Guilt in a Cloſer, 

ſtrikes the Eye more than the dark Yellow of an 

Ingot, that is left careleſs on a Table, till there 3 

is an Opportunity to make uſe of it: A plain Ar- = 

gument, either written or ſpoke, does not make ſuch 9 

in Impreſſion upon weak Underſtandings, as a 

Piece of Sophiſtry that has a good Turn given it, 

or an Impertinent Story told with a good Grace, 

if told eſpecially by thoſe for whom we have 

a previous Eſteem and Affection. * 

It's certain, that the Expreſſions and Authority *'7is gud 

of thoſe who Communicate their Experiments, 7 reaſon a 

or. their Arguments unto us, are great Helps to 7 —4 

make us wiſe, and to attain to good Sence : But n 
they are often very faulty; and our Error in 
Reckoning ought to be Corrected by a Repre- 
ſentation of the Species ; and we ſhould our 
ſelves weigh thoſe Things that ſeem to be True, 
ſuſt, and Expedient, and not refer them to the 
Judgment and Determination of another, we 
ſhould ſometimes loſe Sight of all Sorts of Au- 
thors, and not be for ever caſting up the Account 
with a Pen or Counters: We muft lay Words 
and Authorities aſide, if we would look into 
Things, and make an immediate - Repreſentation 
of them to our ſelves. 

We have very Fine Speculations of Juſtice, Po- 2, e 
liticks, Honour, Knowledge and Verrue, at our r the ſame - 
ſetting out from the Univerſity, according to the in practice, 
Inſtructions we have received from ſome Excellent 45 = ag 
Authors, who have eloquently treated of them; f, 
but when we have advanced à little farther into” 
the World, we are amazed we do not find 

evety 
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every thing in the ſame manner as had been re- 
preſented to us when we learnt Ethicks; but Ver- 1 
tues taken from the Abſtract, and applied to In- 0 
dividuals, ſuffer a great deal of Allay and Di. - 
minution : The Magiſtrate who holds the Ballance 
of Juſtice does not always keep his Eye fixed to 
the Intereſt of it: A Gentleman does not always - 
keep his Word: The Learned cannot reſolve all 
the Doubts we meet with; the wiſeſt Politicians are b 
not for ever free from Miſtakes and the moſt Ver- 7 
tuous Perſons do not conſtantly lead an unblame- A 

able Life. „ * 
We oughtto The Infirmity of Human Race is ſuch, that I th 
0 eller *tis to be met with in the greateſt Men in the th 
700 we can. World: But this ſhould not diſcourage us in 
nor attain the Purſuit of Vertue, nor divert us in our Appli- 
t it. cations to follow the fineſt Maxims of ſound 

Sence, the moſt ſtrict Rules of Honour, and t 
ſevereſt Laws of Juſtice: We muſt look high 
to the End we may attain to ſome middling Degree 
of Elevation; for all theſe things are drawn 
downwards by our own Weight: Should we lay 
the beſt Qualities that are practiſed in the World 
exactly before our ſelves, in order to uſe them, 
we ſhould find them at Second-hand much worſe 

than they were before. We draw them from the 
Spring Head, we conſider them in the AbſtraQ, 

and yet when we come to make a particular Ap- 

plication of them, they will alter, and very ſud- 

denly corrupt : What then would they be if we 

ſhould take them out of the Channel, where 

they are already corrupted, and draw them after 

__ an ill Copy? . 

Neither by Thoſe who from the Reading of Fables and 
—_— Romances apply their Minds to Hiſtory, find them- 

of Hi"). ſelves in a ſtrange Country, where Things are not 

Do agteeably ſet forth: For as to thoſe who 3 


1 
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Time are the Subject of Hiſtory, their Actions 
and Deſigns do not always ſuit well with the 


Genius and Incl inations of the Perſons that write 
them : We find Things are much better concerted 


in Romances than Hiſtory : For the Events pro- 


ceed only from one Head, who brings them along 
to the End he aimed at: Whereas the Hiſtorian 
meets often with Croſs Matter, and ſuch as does 
not always pleaſe his Fancy. Bur if you pals from 
Hiſtory to the Court, Camp, Bar, or ſome other 


Aſſembly, you meet ſtill with a greater Dif- 


ference between Romance and Hiſtory. - For tho? 
this laſt has a greater Foundation of Truth, and 
the Perſons, Places and Actions, ſet out therein, 
are not meerly Invention, yet the Method and 
Expreſſions are the labour only of one Man, who 
very frequently ſets off the Things he relates with 
greater Order and Management than really they 
were tranſacted. In a word, an Hiſtorian in Wri- 
ting Forms a certain Deſign to himſelf; for Ex- 


ample, when he has a Mind ro ſet forth, the 


manner by which a Favourite attained to the 
Miniſtry, and how he managed Affairs for ſo 
many Yeats, he recollects every thing he has 
heard ſaid upon that Subject, gets together 
all the Memoirs he can meet with; and ha- 
ving formed the reſt from the Conſequences, 


his Imagination ſuggeſted to him; he enters 


the Liſts, entertains us with an orderly and well - 


compatted Relation, and without any Interrup- b 


tion comes to the End of his Courſe. He re- 


moves all Obſtacles out of the Way, and ftrews 


Roſes and Flowers where- ever he thinks fit: 


And yet perhaps what he ſo very boldly aſ- 


ſerts for Truth comes much ſhort of it. No 
doubt but he is ignorant of many Things, the 
leaſt of which would give his Hiſtory 3 

3 | ei. LIC, 
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Face, and Truth is to be ſeen after the ſame manner 
in the Repreſentation he makes, as the Re. 
ſemblance of Perſons remains in thoſe baſe pi. 
Qures, wherein a Man, and ſome other Animal 
like him, are painted : The Lineaments both 
of the one and the other are to be ſeen there; 
but tho you know them to be ſuch and ſuch, 


yet the Skill of the Painter has come ſhort in 
giving a true Portraiture of them: I dare ſay, in 
_ Caſe the chief Actors in Hiſtory were to come 


into the World again, to examine the Particu- 
lars, they would ſtrike out the greateſt Part 
of them ; becauſe the moſt powerful Motives and 
true Cauſes, the hidden Reſorts, and ſecret In- 
trigues, the Temerity of unforeſeen Rencounters, 


and the Hazard of innumerable Incidences, give a 


Turn to the very Perſons themſelves, who do 
not ſtir from Court, and have ſome Share in 
the Management of Affairs. 


Nor Philo- I do not know but we may find the ſame 
fophical 
Conjectures. 


Gradation, that is between Romance and Truth, 
which paſſes for Hiſtory in our Philoſophy 


about the Senſible, Intelligible and Natural 


World. It is all Romantick from its Infancy; 
ſetting Things at too high a Price, and eaſily 
determining and refolving the greateſt Difficul- 


ties in Nature: That Philoſophy we learn in 


the Schools, or read in Books, is more Hifto- 
rical, and does nor ſo often ſtand in need of 


Miracles to reſolve its Problems by; makes a 


better Diſtinction between Things; and as we 
learn a great deal by it, we are at the ſame time 
given to underſtand that we are very ignorant 


In other Matters: But I am of Opinion there 


may be a much more terrible Diſtance between 
the Concluſions of this Sort of Philoſophy and 
Truth, than there is between Hiſtory and = 

= real 
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real Subject of it; and the new Syſtems which 
the moſt Ingenious Phyficians have entertained 
us with, amount to no more than their advan- 

1 by another Way ſome Paces farther than 

a where their Maſters left them; and this | 
very often ſerves us in no other Stead than FA 
oo let us know the Uncertainty of the Ac- 
„counts they have given us, the Defects of 

the Hypotheſis, and the Falſity of the Princi- 

ples. But pardon me, Sir, I have proceeded too far, 

the Pleaſure I take in diverting you has car- 

g ry'd me beyond the Bounds I firſt propoſed to 

m ſelf; As to the Subject Matter of Philoſo- 
j 
„ 


phical Truths, which you are ſo defirous to 


know, I muſt refer you to what I have argued 
2 before at Monſ. de Montnor s: And as to Moral 
o Virtue, which we cheriſh as much as we do other 
, Truths, III give you an Account of what J have 


formed to my ſelf in my Cloſet, and which I be- 

lieve I ſhall find among my Papers; for I have 

5 dived as deep as I could to diſcover the Na- 
tu n.. e 71 

y However, let us conclude even with Geometry, ,, by the 
that we muſt not puſh all Sorts of Things to the g,4;it;y of 

utmoſt, nor be always making uſe of the Sub- thema 

i tilty we are capable of. Philoſophandum paucis, tice! Argu- 
nam omni no non bonum eſt : For it ſeems to me, en. 

if every Body takes the Freedom to argue as ſub- 

c tilty as he can, you will find it on the other 

Hand impoſſible to act in all Things purſuant to 


f this Subtilty. Hence it is that Mathematical 
10 Speculations cannot always be put in Practice in 
4 Mechaniſm, nor reſolve all the Queſtions, or 
x: demonſtrate all the Theorems that are propoſed 


by them. And without doubt One of our Friends A, Hobbs 
was well aware of this, and there fore went about 
1 to 


of i 
4, 
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to lay down new Principles of Geometry, and 
to introduce new Definitions too. For as he has 
obſerved, that thoſe of Euclid are not ſatisfacto. 
ry in all Reſpects; and that when you take 3 
ſtrait Line and bend it, or a crooked Line to make 
it ſtrait, you cannot retain the Meaſure, not 
know the Proportion of it; he was of Opinion 
that the Defect proceeded from the Definition 
given of this Dimenſion: Infomuch, that inſtead 
of ſaying a Line is long, and not broad, 
he allows of ſome very little breadth, of ng 
manner of Account, unleſs it be upon very ſey 
Occaſions: In ſhort, tis in the Solution of Pro 
blems, that have hitherto remained infoluble 
that tis of uſe; ſuch as the ſquaring of a Ci. 
cle, and doubling a Cube. The Argument wi 
about the indivifible Line of the Mathematici. 
ans, which is a meer Chimera, of which we 
can have no Idea; whereas in reaſoning about 
that of our Archimedes, ſome Repreſentation of 
which our Fancy does ſuggeſt to us, the Loſs is 
diſcovered which a ſtrait Line ſuſtains, in being 
made crooked; and you may perceive the Varia 
tion which in the convex Part happens to the 
Points that give it ſome breadth. This does not 
hinder us to obſerve the Proportion of theſe 
Lines, the Loſs that is ſuſtained in ſome or 
other of its Minute Parts (which does not 
happen upon other Occaſions, and even in this 
Caſe cannot be computed, ) being not ſo conſi- 
derable, that we may ſay, we do not know the 
Meaſure of them, at leaſt-wiſe as exactly as *tis 
poſſible to demonſtrate the ſame : And this, Sir, 
is enough to ſhew you whether it be convenient 
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at all times to uſe all the Subtilty of Reaſoning I 


e are capable of about every thing; and 1 
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a Man can always promiſe to act in Conformi- 
ty to all this Subtilty. This, it ſeems, neither the 
Practice of the World in Civil Society, nor that 
Converſe by Way of Hiſtory which we have 
with thoſe who are no longer in Being, nei- 
ther the Knowledge of Natural Things and 
Cauſes, nor Mathematical Reaſons can allow 
of, 4 
I do not doubt, Sir, but you will be much Le Elo- 
leaſed to hear me give an Account of ſome o of ſome 
earned Perſons, whom I viſited in this — _ 
my laſt Journey: But becauſe I have formerly 
entertained Monſ. de Bautru with ſomewhat 
of this Nature; I ſhould make too great an 
Excurſion if I ſhould take upon me to Communi- 
cate my Thoughts to you concerning the W:cke- 
fort's, Gre winkells, Voſfius's, Van Beni ngben's, 
Aitſma's, Horne's, Ryckward's, Bornius's, Huddes's, 
and ſeveral other Excellent Perſons in all Facul- 
ties, who are my Old Acquaintance : And there- 
fore I ſhall only fay a few Words about Two 
Perſons whom I admired at Liege and Co- 
logn. | | 
One of them is the Nuncio Marcus Gallius, The Nuncis 
Biſhop of Arimini, Brother to the Duke of Cologn. 
Aviti, a Milaneze, of the Family of St. Charles 
Boromeo. This Prelate, beſides his Piety and 
Love of Learning, is a Man of admirable Pru- 
dence, great Knowledge and Elocution, and 
very curious in the Choice of good Books : 
Beſides which I found him to be a Perſon full 
of Wit and Goodneſs. I have no Reaſon to 
doubt but in Time I ſhall Congratulate him upon 
being dignified with the Purple, which his great 
Virtue juſtly merits : But he can never attain to 
it as ſoon ag I could wiſh, The other 3 
| 1 er ſon 
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2. Rene Perſon is Monſ. Rene Francis de Sluyze, a Ca 
Francis non of St. Lambert, the Cathedral of Liege, 3 
. Man of great Accompliſhments every Way: He 

is about Forty Years of Age, of a Noble Family, 

Beautiful Countenance, has ſeen the World, is much 

henoured by his Prince, and whoſe vaſt Skill in 

Languages, in the Civil and Canon Law, a 

alſo in the Mathematicks, can never diveſt him 

of that Modeſty, which is ſo very natural 

to him: I occafioned a ſmall Controverſie he. 

tween him and Mr. Hobbs, about doubling the 

Diſpute a- Cube, which the latter thought he had found 

bout dou- out by his new Principle of Geometry; and the 

bing of Method I have touched upon in my laſt Digref: 
Cle. ion; and as I laid the Demonſtration thereof 
before Monſ. de Sluyze, he imagined he had 

preſently detected a fallacious Syllogiſm in it, 

which was the Cauſe of exchanging of ſome 

Letters upon the Subject; and I hope the Curi. 

ous will not take it ill if I publiſh them one 

time or other, together with what Meſſieurs d 

Carcani and de Fermat can ſay, in relation to 

it. I was charmed with the Friendſhip of theſe 

Two Great Men, which put me upon ſeeing 

Liege and Cologn; and would willingly have 

purchaſed it by a much more troubleſome and 

| longer Journey, than tis from Philipville, by the 
| Way of Dinant, Namur and Huy, to Liege, from 
| whence, I told you, I went down to Holland; 

b for 'tis another Sort of a Way from Liege, to 

| Sedan, through the Forreſt of Ardenne, which 

| : is difficult to croſs, and by which I returned to 
France : You may well gueſs at it, Sir, by the 

Road to Rocroy and Mariemburg, ſo that you 

li Ze arrives Will not at all wonder that | ſhould take a little 

at Rheims. Reft with my Friends at Meims; where * 
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Leiſure to reviſe my Journal, I have given my 
ſelf the Diverſion ro make a Relation of it to 


you according to your Commands, for which 


I muſt humbly thank you; for I had a great 
deal of Pleaſure in going over the Things again, 
in travelling a ſecond time, and in recolleCting 
ſeveral Things, that perhaps I might have 
forgot, concerning the Value of which I have 
nothing to ſay to you: It's enough for me to 
aſſure you that I wrote nothing but what is 
true, and that I am with the utmoſt Affection, 


S FR, 
Rheims, ON, Tour moſt Humble 
2618, - 


and moſt Obedient Servant, 


SORBIERE. 
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CONE TRI "Ig 


ALETTER, containing 
' ſome Obſervations on Monſ. 


de Sorbiere's Voyage into 
ENGLAND,” . 


SIR, it re leet th | 

Here ſend you the Account which Monſ. 

.de Sorbiere has given of his Voyage into 

England; and though it be an Inſolent 

Libel on our Nation, yet I doubt not 
but you will peruſe it with Delight. For when 
you have beheld how many Errors and Falſhoods 
he has committed in this ſmall Relation , you 
cannot but be pleas'd to find, that whoever un- 
dertakes to defame your Country, he muſt at the 
ſame time forfeit his Wit, and his Underſtand- 
ing, as well as his good Manners. 1 
The King of France has already given him an 
effectual Anſwer. And it became the Juſtice of 
ſo great a Monarch, while he was defending the 
Intereſt of Faith with his Arms, to puniſh a 
pragmatical Reviler of one of the moſt power- 
ful Kingdoms in Chriſtendom: And while he 
was exacting Satisfaction from the Pope himſelf, 
for an Affront offer'd to his Ambaſſador, to take 
Care that none of his own Subjects ſhould pre- 
ſume to injure the Reputation of his Neighbours,” 
ang neareſt Allies  H3 This x. 
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This Juſt Reply which has been publickly made 
to this Rude Satyr, was the Cauſe that it has 
not been hitherto confuted by an Exgliſh Gentle. 
man of your Acquaintance, who had undertaken 


it, whoſe Wit we might have oppos d againſt | 


him, if he had ſtill flouriſh'd at Paris, with the 
Title of Hiſtorzograpber Royal, though all his 
mighty Boaſts of his own Abilities had been 
true. But however, though he is now below our 


Excellent Friends Confideration, yet I think my 


{elf engaged to ſee him corrected. For having 
now under my Hands the Hiſtory of the Roya So. 
ciety, it will be in vain for me to try to repreſent 


its Deſign to be Advantageous to the Glory of 


England, it my Countrymen ſhall know that 
one who calls himſelf a Member of that Aſſen. 
bly has eſcaped unanſwered in the publick Dif: 
graces which he has caſt on our whole Nation, 

I will therefore, Sir, briefly take him into a 
calm Examination ; and that you may underſtand 
how I intend to proceed with him, I do here in 
the Beginning profeſs, that I will not vindicate 


the Honour of the Exgliſb by making Reflections 


on the French. I will not endeavour to repair our 
own Fame on the Ruins of others. I have no 
Contention but with himſelf. I will only put 
together, and compare the Miſtakes, the Incohe- 
rences, the Vanities of his Book. And (to confeſs 
a Secret to you, Sir,) I am reſolved to take this 
Courſe in anſwering him ; not only becauſe I ab- 
hor the Sordid Way of Wit, of abuſing whole 
Nations, but alſo becauſe I am not much in- 
 amour'd of the Glory of his Puniſhment. For IJ 
cannot think that it is worth a Man's while, that 
can live quietly here at London, to have the Ho- 

nour of making Three or Four Ill-natur'd Jeſts 


4 
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on a whole Kingdom, with the hazard of being 
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juſtly baniſh'd into ſome remote Country for one's 


| Labour. | 


I muſt confeſs, Sir, I came at firſt to read him 
him with ſome Expectations. I had before ſeen what 
he had Written in Praiſe of thoſe Two Great 
Men, the Ornaments of France, Gaſſendus, and 
De Marca, the Archbiſhop of Paris. And I had 
ſome good hope that the Familiarity which he 
pretended to have had with them had taught 
him ſome of their good Qualities: That from 
the firſt he had taken that Candour and Mode- 
ſty which the World admires in his Writings: 
And from the other he had learned, with what 


reſpe& he ought to treat the Fame of whole 


Nations, Churches, and Sovereign Princes, by 
that Admirable Defence which he has made of 
the Ga/lican Priviledges. Beſides this, Sir, I took 
his Book into my Hands with the greater Good- 
will, becauſe I had ſome Knowledge of his Per- 
ſon. I had been informed what Kindneſs he had 
received at Oxford : I had heard what Favour 
the King had ſhewn him, by admitting him to 
private Diſcourſes with him in his Cabinet. And 
from all this I was encouraged to believe that 
he had given an Honourable, or at leaſt a Juſt, 
Deſcription of Exgland. But I quickly perceiv'd 
how much I was diſappointed: I preſently faw 
what Difference there is between Scribbling Fine 


Harangues on Yirtuous Men, and real Virtue. it- 


Pref. 


ſelf. I ſtraight found, that inſtead of the good Ir. 
tenl ions, which, he ſays, he never wants, the 


10 3 


greateſt Part of his Treatiſe conſiſts of ill ground. 


ed Reproaches: That he has ventur'd on' many 
Things, whereof it was impoſſible he ſhould re- 
ceive an Account : That where he might be ſup- 
pos'd to have ſome tolerable Knowledge, his 


Malice has perverted his Underſtanding : And that 
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Pleas'd with Triſtes, and that we are all Credulous, 


_ moſt Chriſtian King, that the moſt Principal 
bis Majeſty's Glory. The Deſign was Commenda- 


He ſays, That he travelled Abroad dn purpoſe, to 


you? How much Reaſon have you Real Philoſo- 


this great Man is, that can either exalt or dimi- 


Mouth , I intreat you to hear his own Deſcription 


he has given his own Merits; by which you may 


, ? , 
5 | * Py a 
g — 
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through the whole Courſe of his Obſeryations, 
he has by his own Example make good that Cha- 
rafter, which he often in this Book beſtows on 
Humane Nature in general, That Mankind is moſt 


and Liars. 
In his Epiſtle Dedicatory he aſſures the 


Motive of bis Fourney was a Deſire to advance 


ble, and Worthy an Hiſtoriographer Royal. But 
what Courſe did he take to increaſe his Renown? 


ſpread throughout the World the Fame of his Ma- 
jeſty's Muni ficence to himſelf. J beſeech you, Sir, 
how long will your Engliſb Modeſty overwhelm 


phers, and Mathematicians, to have good Thoughts 
of your ſelves, if it be allow'd to a Man, who 
has only got ſome Name by creeping into your 
Companies, to believe himſelt ſo Confiderable, that 
his Maſter's Liberality to him ought to make all 
Mankind admire his Magnificence ? The Chrifti- 
an World has betrer Signs of the Greatneſs of 
the King of France's Mind; his Armies and Mo- 
ney have been Honourably imployed againſt AZ 
giers and Conſtantinople. Amidſt all theſe Glo- 
1104s Expences what a mighty Sound does it 
make, that the Famous Monſieur de Sorbiere did 
receive a ſmall Stipend out of his Treaſury ? 

But that you may the better underſtand who 


niſh the Honour of Princes with a Word of his 


of himſclf, I will only repeat, in his own Words, 
the Praiſes, which in the compaſs of a few Leaves, 


guek 
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gueſs how unjuſtly he has miſplacd the Titles 
of Proud and Arrogant, when he beſtowed them P. 553. 
on one of the beſt Natured and Baſhfulneſs Na- 
nons in the World. He brags, That he bas ſpent E. peg. 
all his Life in advancing the Reputation, and 
ſuſtaining the Intereſts of the Sciences : Thar be 
a, always puſb d on and incouraged the Great E. Ded. 
Maſters of Knowledge to labour : That be has made 
2 Noiſe where-ever be came: That he has got Diſ- 
cretion how. 10 judge of good Things : That be has E. Ded. 
mingled himſelf in the Intrigues of the Muſes : 
> Wl That he has been ſo happy as to be heard by then, E. Ded. 
and to get ſome Credit amongſt them: That be 
holds a conftant Commerce with the Chief Heads Dec. 
of Parnaſſus : That be bas either been acquainted pref. 
with all the Learned Men of the Age, or has bad 
certain Information concerning them.: That his King E. Ded. 
did not favour him without Underſtanding him tell. 
Now, Sir, would not any Man tbat reads this 
conclude that Monſicur de Sorbiere is his own 
Hiſtorian more than the King of Francés? Is 
this comformable to his own Rule, which he ſays 
he preſcribes to himſelf, not to make Elogies on P. 38. 
any Man? Before he had dar'd to have ſaid fo 
much of himſelf, ought he not to have exceeded 
Wl 7-1:as Scaliger in his Learning, and his Nobility, 
as well as he had done in his Spite to our Coun- 
+ MW ity? Whereas the plain and the true Story of 
AMonſicur de Sorbrere's Life is only this; he was 
Born at Orange, and for a long time profeſs'd the 
» MW Proteſtant Religion. All or the greateſt part of 
his Writings have been only ſome few Letters, 
a ſmall Panegyrick or Two, a Tranſlation of Mr. 
Hobbes's de ive into French, this Deſcription 
of England, and another of Holland. His Firſt 
Imployment was to teach a younger Son of the 
Count de la Suze, then he was made Uther to a 
| 7 School 
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School in his Native City. Both theſe Placez 


he loſt upon Suſpicion of ſome Heterodox Opi- 
nions in the Fundamentals of Chriſtianity. In 
this Diſcontent he came to Paris, renounc'd his 
Religion, and turned Papiſt; and at laſt, by many 
Inſinuations and Flatteries, he obtained to have 
the Profits of a ſmall Cannonſhip of Avignon ſet. 
tled on him. This, Sir, is all the Brute that Mon. 
ſieur de Sorbiere has made in the World. And 
this Confident of the Muſes, this Darling of Par. 
naſſus, this Favourite of Cardinals, this Compa. 
nion of Governours of Provinces, this Cenſuter 
of Nations, this Judge of Kings, though he ſtroye 
to advance himſelf by Two Religions, in the One 
did never riſe to a higher Office than of a pe. 


dant, in the other never got a greater Preferment 


— 2 pitiful Sine Cure of Two Hundred Crowns a 
ear. 3 

And that you have no Reaſon to think that 
he has been wanting to himſelf all this while, 
ſeeing in this very Epi ſtle you find him in plain 
Terms beſeeching his Majeſly that he would en- 
ploy him. *Tis a modeſt Requeſt. But what o- 


ther Place is that which he can defire ? He ſays, 


That be has already been Glorified with the 


Aitle of Trumpeter. After this whither would 


his Ambition lead him? In this Warfare of Let- 
ters (give me leave to proſecute his own Meta- 


phor) the Name of Trumpeter beſt becomes him, 


For (according to his Brother Trumpeter's De. 
fence of himſelf in the Fable) it is never requi. 
red of ſuch Officers that they ſhould ingage in 
the Fight, or do any real Service, but they are 
only us'd for a Show, and to make a Noiſe. 
As for his other Qualification of Hiftor:ogra- 
pher- Royal, I will ſhew you in one Inſtance how 


he deſerves it. He tells his King, That be bas 
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reported in every Country where he came the pro. 
s igious Benefits that Heaven bas beapf'd on him: 

- W That 7o the Stateſmen he has proclaimed his In- 

n 8 duſiry in Buſineſs, and the Strength of his Fadę- 

s WW ment: To the Soldiers his Valour : To the 

y Wl Friends of the Church of Rome his Piety : To the 
(+ 

[ 

7 
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Grandees the Pomp of his Court: And to the 
Fair Sex his Mien. Theſe, Sir, are all Brave 
Words, and he had a Glorious Subject whereon 
to amplifie. But let us confider the Authority 
Jof his Teſtimony; For Monſieur de Sorbiere, the 
King's Hiſtoriographer, when he might have had 
so much better Intelligence, when he might have 
e alledged the Witneſs of all the Brave Men in 
„Fance, does yet openly declare, That he recei- 
ved the Image of his own Prince's Vertues from 
the Report of Madam Fiennes, a Lady whom P. 3. 
be met with accidentally at Calais 
Upon the very entrance of his Journey, as 
Joon as he ſets forth from Paris, he gives Evi- 
lent Proofs of the Lightneſs and Vanity of his 
Mind. From what he had ſaid before in his own 
Commendation, I began to fancy in my Thoughts, 
a grave Philoſopher, going forth with the Intent to 
urvey all Civil States, that he might bring back 
heir profitable Arts, and enrich his Native Country 
th them. I called to mind the Examples of Pythe- 
eras, Solon, Thales, Plato, and almoſt all the firſt 
iſe Men amongſt the Græciant, who were wont 
o make long Voyages into AÆgypt, and the Eaſt, 
or ſuch Honourable Purpoſes; and upon this: 
Thought I was inclined to forgive him all his for- 
er Boaſtings, and to look on them only as par- 
lonable Imperfections, which ſomerimes accom- 
any Great Wits. And hence, Sir, you may think 
ow much. I was ſurpriz d when I ſaw the firſt 
cyits of his Travels were an Account of the 72 
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Violin, and tbat gave him a Dance Twice a Day, 
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L fant Company that he had on the Way, of certain 
Polacks, that ſpoke Latin, that could play on the 


But hold, Sir, I will not give him this Occaſion 
to confirm the Sentence which he has paſt upon 
us, that the Engliſh are of a Gloomy, E xtravagant 
Fanatick, Melancholly Humour; J am content t 
allow him theſe Divertiſements. It was fit that 
he who went forth to Civilize Barbarous Nations, t. 


| ſhould be attended, as they were of Old, with Ml 7 


Harmony. Vet you cannot but be delighted MM tt 
when you obſerve the Choice that he made; B 
That he who undertook to Cenſure and Refine MW io 
Manners, and Promote Inventions, he who talks fe. 
of nothing leſs than Intrigues with the Muſes, C. 


ſhould find nothing worth mentioning in his Jour. MW th; 
ney from Paris to Calais, but the Muſick, and m- 
the Dancing of Poland. Seeing his Skill is {MM wz 
good in One of the Liberal Arts, ſeeing he was 75 
10 well ſatisfied in France itſelf with a Fidd: MW 
of Cracaw, or Warſaw, I wonder he would come ill 
into England to ſearch for Philoſophy, and hal /n 
not rather gone to the Famous Univerſity of Mh:s 
Moſcow. 1 122 

And yet, Sir, to ſpeak the Truth, I can eafily M wo: 
pardon Monſieur de Sorbiere's Affection to 1 hay 
Poliſh Jig. This is not the worſt thing in which MW Boy 
he has expreſs'd his Inclination to that Country, MW Ma 


He was turned out of his School at Orange I veię 
for being a Socinian, and therefore we may Na: 


. well allow him to be an Herer:c& in their Mu- to f 


fick, ſeeing he was ſo in their Divinity. very 
In this Jolly Poſture he arrives at Calais. Inf Eng 
the ſame Inn lay Madam Hennes. She was in wit] 
vited the next Day to Dinner by Monſ. de Courte. Care 
bonne. Monſ. de Sorbiere waits on her thither. ſeiz. 


The Entertainment pleasd him. For this bt 
| commentds 
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eommends his Hoſt for one of the moſt Accompliſh'd - 
| md Obliging Gentlemen in France. And be pro- 
| fefſes be thought himſelf bound in Conſcience to 
make bim this Publick Acknowledgment. What 
| is to be blam'd in all this? What could be more 
courtly ? What a greater Sign of a Scrupulous 
and Tender Conſcience, than to believe himſelf 
ſo much engag'd to be grateful for a good Po- 
tage? What greater Recompence could a Royal 
Trumpeter make to Monſ. de Courtebonne than 
thus to ſound up his Meat? Hitherto all is well. 
Bur now, Sir, I pray recollect whether he deals 
ſo fairly and religiouſly with your Fellow-Pro- 
ks M8 flor, Dr. Vallis? To whom, for all his good 
„Cheer, for a hearty Welcome, for ſhewing him 
. the Univerſity of Oxford, for imparting to him 
nl many Curiofities, which he himſelf confeſſes „ % 
fo Wl were Admirable, he has return'd no other Thanks p. = 
than only a ridiculous Deſcription of his Cap. | 
Ile At his landing at Dover he was ſaluted with P. 6. 
me ill Language by the Boys. Methinks the Hand- 
ad ſome Entertainment that be met with there at 
of Mis Return might have mov'd him to conceal this P. 7. 
ii U/age ; though the Matter itſelf, at the 
ily WM worſt, was not worth ſpeaking of; for he might 
4M have confider'd that it is an ordinary thing for 
ict Boys not to have any great Kindneſs for School- 
try. Maſters: Yet hence he takes Occaſion to in- 
nee veigh againſt rhe Rudeneſs of the whole Engliſh P. s. 
Nation. I have already, Sir, engaged my ſelf 
Au: to forbear Compariſons, or elſe I might perhaps 
very 2 contradict what he ſays, That the p 6. 
In Englith are always welcom'd at Diep and Calais 
in. with ſo much obliging Care. We are indeed with 
rte Care enough; for the Inhabitants of thoſe Places 
her. ſeize on every Part of us, ſome catch our Cloaks, 
br 'ome our Hats, ſome our Portmantua's, and 

| | when 
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P. 6. 


Ep. Ded. 
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when we are by Piece-meals brought to Shay: iſ 
our officious Friends demand their -own Rates 
for having thus oblig'd us; ſo that ſometime 


we can ſcarce know whether we {hould call it 
a Landing, or a Wreck. This, Sir, is more than 
2 verbal Incivility; yet I make no Concluſion 
from hence againſt the French Nation, but only 
againſt the Porters and Mariners of Diep and 
Calais. And the ſame Right ought Monſ. 4 


| Sorbiere to have done us. He ſhould not have 


preſently exclaim'd againſt the whole Kingdom, 


for that which is only to be attributed to the | 
ill Diſcipline of Dover School. This, Sir, may 


ſerve to give you ſome Light what kind of Judge 


we are like to find him in Matters of greater 


Weight: And when you read, Ihat he alledee; 
no other Sign of the Engliſh Courage, than thu 
their Butchers are delighied with the Noble Con. 
bats of Bulls, Bears and Dogs: I hope you will 
remember, that it is the ſame Man who is her 


'wiſe enough to paſs a General Rule concerning 


the Engliſh Ill Manners, from the Rude Behaviour 


of the Children of one of our Sea-Towns. 
Yet, to do him Right in this Particular, he 


does not caſt all the Blame on the Engliſb, but 
he involves the Datch and Italians in the ſame 


common Crime. He here complains, that as we 


call rhe Frenchmen Dogs, ſo the Dutch up. 


braid them with the Opprobrious Name of 
Muſhrooms, and the Iralians with the worſe 


Term of Fools. For my part I think all this by 


no Means to be juſtify' d if the Accuſation be 
true. But however, how does this confift with 
that Flattery which he uſes to his King, That 
where ever he came he found the whole World 
ready to ſubmit to the French Empire * What 
ſays he now? Is it probable that all Nations 

| 1 ale 


are willing to make France the Seat of an Univer- 
{al Monarchy, when at the ſame time he aſſures 
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us from his i e e That the uſual Ti- 
tes which their Neighbours beſtow on them, are 
thoſe of Dogs, Fools, and Muſhrooms ? 

The next Part of his Journey is from Dover to 
London. His Error about the Diſtance between 
theſe Two Places I forgive, though in Three- F. 3. 


ſcore Miles be miftakes Ten. All the Evil 


Touches which he here gives concerning the 
Diſpoſition of the Engliſb I reſerve for their 
proper Place. But I muſt take Notice how par- 


W ticularly the Hiſtoriographer Royal \ deſcribes the 


Waggoner of Canterbury. The Horſes were ty'd P. 7. 
one before another, the Driver cloath'd in Black, 


a brave Mounteero on his Head, a jocund Fellow, 


mighty well ſatisfy'd with bimſelf, a great Droll, 


in all Things appointed like another St. George. 
What think you now, Sir? May we not after 
this believe that Tom Coriat is One of the chief 
eeads of Parnaſſus, with whom he has convers d? 


here lyes the Difference between theſe Two 


Learned Authors? That Famous Countryman of 


Ours was Juſt 10 curious in his Relations; nei- 

her Horſe nor Man could eſcape his Pen ; on his. 

oſt's Beard and Sign-poſt he ſtill declaim'd : -» 

ere are only wanting the Frenchman's Bills of 

are every Night, and you might have ſworn 

hat Monſ. de Sorbiere had inherited the Great 

Ind Inquiſitive Spirit of the Noble Traveller of 

Vdcomb. | 1 

[ will not here much inſiſt on the Irreverence 

this Zealous Roman Catholick, as we ſhall 

fterwards find him to be; though methinks it p. 42. 

das not well done of him to object to the Eng- 

iſh their calling St. Paul by the familiar Name of 

zul, when he himſelf has compar'd One of -_ 
chie 
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. 


it. 
P. 9. 
. 


„ 


P. 12. 


London to Dover he forgets not to enlarge upon 


is One of the brave ſt 


only in paſſing ſays, That here our Ships of Haff , 


1 

4 
[4 
KEY 


chief Saints to a Waggoner, Nor am I muck if 
concern'd to fee him fo punQual in deſcribing 


the Waggoner of Canterbury to his Shirt, and 


| 
yet not to make any Mention of Thomas Becker il * 
and Auſtin the Monk, the Renowned Saints of | 
that Place. But yet I will here tell him, that ! 
though he was ſo careleſs of bis Religion, he 
might have conceal'd the Character of the Wag. © 
goner upon another Account: For he will hard. 
ly be able to perſwade his Reader, that the bet Ml © 
Way to ſpread the Report of the Magnificence if Ml © 
his Patron, was to ride to London in a Waggon. Ml * 

Bur to give you farther Evidence of the Soli b 
dity of his Humour. In all the Road between 8 


every thing that he ſaw, except only that which 
aveſt Speclacles in the World 1 
He is very exact in ſurveying the Bay-W:ndows d 
Canterbury. He fully deſcribes the Bowling 
Greens, and the very Rowlers that make then 
ſmooth. He ſpeaks 15 Romanrically of the J 
leys, the Hills, and the Hedges of Kent, that the 
Authors of Celia, or A/ſtrea, ſcarce ever ventult 1 
to ſay ſo much on the like Occaſion. He con 
mends the convenient Form of Rocheſter Bridge I -, 
which be ſays is ſo contriv'd, that Mens Hats cat r 
not be blown over. Who can deny but in all th,“ 
he is a very Circumſtantial and Faithful Relator! 
Bur I pray, Sir, mark, that he ſpends very man x, 
more Lines in ſpeaking of each of thoſe Toys, that A, 
of the moſt Magnificent Arſenal at Chathan, 
which lyes juſt below that Bridge. Of this he 


are built, and here they are laid up when they re. 
turn. And has he not here unawares betray'd 
the Levity of his own Mind? Where then wa 
his Philoſophical Curiofity? Where his DIRE 
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tion to know good Things? Where his Love 
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for Great and Wonderful Arts? What was a 
fitter Proſpect to have ſtopp d at? Where could 


the antient or preſent World have ſhewn a no- 


bler Sight? For there, in one View, he might 


have ſeen the Ships that command the Ocean: 


That make this ſmall People that he deſpiſes 
terrible to the Ends of the Earth. We confeſs 
we yield to the French in the Beauty of their Ci- 
ties, and Palaces, but in our floating Caſtles we 
outgo them as much. He is in the right that 
about Paris there is a far greater number of 
Buildings: But the Suburbs which London has 
on the Thames and Medway make a ſufficient 
Recompence for this defect. As long as we ex- 


| ceed all the World in the Fabricks of Strength 


and Empire,. we may eafily allow him to obje& 


to us our want of thoſe of Pleaſure. And with- 


out queſtion, the Sovereign, the Charles , the 


Prince, the Fames, the Henry, the London, the 


Reſolution, and above an hundred more, the beſt 
in the World, might have been thought worthy 


naming by him, that almoſt reckons up the 


Windows and the Cellars in Canterbury, and 
expreſſes himſelf ſo well fſatisfy'd' to ſee, that 
there was Care taken that a Plume of Feathers 
ſhould not be diſorder d upon Rocheſter Bridge. 
In his Deſcription of London he affirms, That 
it is bigger than Paris; and that it is a vulgar 
Errour af his Countrymen to think otherwiſe. 
And to manifeſt how vaſt he believes its Extent 
to be, he profeſſes, That be would not undertake 
to frame an exact Idea of it in bis Mind under a 
whole Tear time. This, Sir, methinks might 


P. 13. 


FP. 135 


have admoniſh'd him, that if he was not able 


to take a full Draught of our City in leſs than 
Twelve Months, he has been very preſumptuous 


(ler 
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(let me return upon him bis own Word) to con. f 


ident abat if 
ſhould not diſpleaſe us. And he gives this Reaſon 


2 > = wont, + N 9 — a 
v l Dr p - . " 
| : F * 
5 
. 
7 
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ceive that he could give a Charafter of the Genji. 
us and Vices of our Nation, of the Conſtituti. 
on and Corruptions of our Church, of the Weak- 
neſſes of our Government, of the Pedantry of our 
Learning, and of the Barbarouſneſs of our 
Languape, in Three Months time. This Confide- 
ration ought certainly to have ftopp'd his Pen a 
little, eſpecially ſeeing the Streets and Alleys of 
London ſtand ſtill, and repreſent themſelves al. 
ways in the ſame Faſhion ; to our Eyes, and it is 
enough to know them perteUly only to Travel 
them often through: Whereas it is ſo intricate 
a Work <%o take a right Proſpect of the Manners 
of Men, the Humours of Nations, and the Se- 
crets of Princes Counſels, that it is perhaps the 
moſt difficult Employment of Human Wit. 
*Tis true indeed, he -endeavours to fetch 2 
Juſtification of his Inſolence from the Engl 


themſelves : But the Apology which he makes 


rather aggravates his Offence. He ſays, he is con. 
he writ in our own Language ht 


for it, that the Eagliſb have often caus'd heir 


Charalter to be publiſh'd; and that they have this. 


peculiar good Quality, that they love to have 
themſelves handled plainly, and ill-ſpoken of, 
This he profeſſes to mention in our Praiſe. And 


if this be his Courteſie, I now find that the Paſ- 


ſengers with him in the Waggon had Reaſon 
when ( as he complains ) they interpreted his ve- 
ry Croulities for Affronts. But hold, Sir, what 


is this that he here ſays? Has the. Eugliſb Nati- 


on ever caus'd its Character to be Printed? He 
ſpeaks of it as if it had been a thing done by Ad 


of Parliament, and by the Authority of the whole 


State. Tis true, Sir, there was (as you may 
- perhaps 


2 
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perhaps remember) a ſmall Pamphlet, that came 
out with the Title.of the Character of Eugland, 
about Six Years ago, but that was pretended to 
be a Tranſlation out of French. Or let us ſup- 
poſe that ir was an Exgliſbman that writ it un- 
der that Diſgüiſe; yet has Monſieur de Sorbzere 
from thence any ground to ſay that the whole 
Engliſh Nation has often printed its own Cha- 
racter? I will give him one Inſtance ro ſhew how 
abſurdly he did thus conclude, from one par- 
ticular Man, to a whole Country. Monſieur de 
Sorbiere, in his Book of Letters, has inſerted 
(as he calls it) a Sceptical Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the City of Paris; wherein he uſes the 
Metropolis of all France almoſt as injuriouſly 

| as he does the Engliſh in this Relation, with 

Language as foul as the Dirt of Paris itſelf; 
Now then, becauſe Monfieur de Sorbrere, a 
private Inhabitant of Paris, has preſum'd to 
ſlander it in that manner, does it become me 
to affirm that the whole City of Paris has 
written a ſcandalous Libel on itſelf? 

But perhaps by this Inſtance which I have here 
mention'd Monſieur de Sorbiere will raiſe an 
Argument that ſhall be very much to his own 
advantage. For now he will be ready to fay, 
that the Exgliſhß have no great Reaſon to take 

his Affronts unkindly, ſeeing he has been alrea- 
dy ſo free of his Corrections and Reproofs, as 
not to ſpare his own Countrymen themſelves, I 


accept of his Apology. *Tis Pietatis plena De- 


enſio : Tis an excellent good-natur'd Defence, 
for his railing againſt Strangers, that he has done 
the ſame before againſt his own Fellow-Citi- 
Lens. | e 


. But 
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But to return to the Exgliſb Book, which he 
propoſes as his Patern; ſeeing we have but one 
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ibel in our Language againſt a whole Coun- 


trey in general, let us permit the Hiſtoriographer 


Royal to imitate it. Yet I cannot imagine how 
he came to underſtand that Book alone, when 
he profeſſes that he was utterly ignorant of the 
Engliſh Tongue in all things elſe. It ſeems that 


| Reviling and Satyr is ſo natural to his Mind, that 


he is able to conceive the Senſe of ir, though the 
Language in which ir is written be neyer ſo much 
unknown to him. However, if we compare the 


Times of their Publication, we ſhall find that 


there is a great diſtinQtion between the Crimes 
of the "Engliſh, and the French Satyrift. The 
firſt of theſe was publiſh'd during the Tyranny 
of the late Uſurpers: And though it was very 


| ſevere on the Engliſh in many Paſlages, yet the 


greateſt part was ſpoken with a good Intention, 
in reproof of the miſerable Diſtractions of that 
Age, and the many ill Cuſtoms which a long 
Civil War had introduc'd. I beg of you now, 
Sir, to conſider by what an Example he clears 
himſelf. Becauſe there was one Satyr written 
on our Nation, in a time of Licentiouſneſs, and 
Confuſion, he will ſecond it now with a Work; 
when we are ſettled in Peace and Proſperity, 
Seeing he thinks this Plea ſufficient for what 
he ſays againſt the Manners of the Engliſb, that 
an Engliſhman did the ſame under Oliver, or 
Richard, I would have him alſo defend himſelt 
in all his Slanders on our Court, and the King's 
Miniſters, with an Argument that will reſemble 
the other. For why may he not. aflert, that it 
is lawful for him now to uſe ſuch Liberty, be- 
cauſe Milton was allow'd by the Rump to write 

a Villanous 
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© a Villainous Book - againſt the late King of Bleſ- 
© ſed Memory ? e 1 

i This weak excuſe therefore, Sir, that he makes 
r for his Barbarous way of handling us, ſhall not 
" ſerre his Tum. He is fo far from having re- 
n ceiv'd Incouragement from the Eng/iſh, that I 
e can ſhew him ſeveral Volumes of the Voyages of 
1 ſome of our Countrymen into Raſſia, Perſia, 


Egypt, the Turkiſh Empire, the Eaſt- Indies, and 


4 America, which have given a more advantage- 
de Jus Account of thoſe Infidels and Barbarians, 


than he has done of the moſt Polite Countries in 
* Europe, The Engliſh have deſcrib'd and illu- 
ſtrated all Parts of the Earth by their Writings; 
many they have diſcoverd, they have viſited all. 
J MW And I dare aſſure him, that they have been al- 
ways moſt tender of the Reputation of Foreign 
States, which they have gone to viſit, as they 
have been moſt merciful in ſparing the Natives 
Blood in thoſe Countries which they diſcover'd. 
1 Let us now behold how Monſieur de Sorbiere 


has conformed himſelf to this generous Eng/i/h 
"WF Spirit. I will give you in a ſhort View ſome 
- of the good Terms that he has beſtowed on our 


0 Nation in general. He fays, That we have shi m- 
„ned all the Vices, and diſdain d the Vertues of o. F. 5: 
j. ber Countries: That we contemn all the reſi of 
all the World: That we eſteem all Mankind beſides P. 46. 
miſerable : That we ſcorn to look on them, or 
i 70 ſpeak to them, when they travel bither: That 
we frequently menace and inſult over our Neigh- © 
> bours : That it is very bard to know bow to get 
our good Will : That we hduve a ſtrong Union a- 
mongſt our ſelves againſt Strangers: That we re- p . 
gard the Proſperity of. others with an Evil Eye : © 
That we have a Natural Inclination to Idleneſs, p. 55. 
10 Preſumption, to a certain Extravagance of P. 11. 
. 2 Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, which is to be found in our moſt 
Excellent Writings : That almoſt all the Engliſh 
are guilty of theſe Faults, becauſe they proceed 
from our Soyl: That our Humour is too Free and 
Arrogant 4 That toe are Voracious and Luxurious: 
That we ſubmit to any that will fill our Bellies; 
let us Rail, and will not diſturb our Slothfulneſs : 
| That we are Scoffers, and Malicious Speakers : That 
we are very Irregular and Suſpicious : That ue 
are fil d with dark Thoughts : That we are Fierce 
and Capricious: That we hape a Melancholy pe- 
culiar to us : That if we once get Neceſſaries t 
ſupport Life, our Tdleneſs makes us Careleſs of. 4. 
ny more: That there are everywhere Do-littles, 
Proud and Fanatick Perſons to be met with : That 
there is nothing ſo couching as an IEngliſhman, 
if once you can find the Means to make him 4. 
fraid: That if you take away their Inſolence 


Jou rake away their Courage: And that they make 


but one Leap from the greateſt Huff of Pridt 
inio the baſeſt Comwardice, © 

He has wearied me, Sir, and I can follow him 
no further, in heaping up ſuch ignominious 
Traſh. He acknowledges that England is bet 
ter known than any other Part of the World, 
by the Britannia of the moſt Learned Mr Camb- 
den; and it is happy for us that it is fo. For 
if Foreigners ſhould have nothing elſe to dired 
them concerning us but this Fair Idea which he 


5 has here given, I ſuppoſe they would Travel 


hither with the ſame caution as we do into 
Greenland to fiſh for Whales, they would only 
touch upon our Shores, and ftand upon their 


guard at every Noiſe, leſt the wild Bears ſhould 


ſurprize them unawares. I intreat you to recal 
into your Mind the Deſcription which Ceſar 
makes of the Salvage Manners of this Iſland, 1 

[ : - | the 
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Debte that were here owing to his Friends. 
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the time that he conquer d Gaal and Britain 
together; you will find that Monsieur de Sorbiere 


is leſs mild in his Expreſſions on us now than 


that Great Conqueror was on the Untaught and 
Original Inhabitants, that liv'd in Foreſts, and 
painted their Bodies, to make them appear mote 
dreadful. Whatever Reflections had been made 


on our Imperfections, we might perhaps have 


patiently receiv'd them from the Hands of the 
Maſter of Rome, that had civiliz'd us; and ir 
may be too from one of his Trumpeters, ſo he 
had been a Ronan But we cannot from a 


| School-Maſter of Orange, from a. Trumpeter of 


Little-Britain,' from a Man that came hither to 
pick up Preſents of Gloves, and Ribbons, and 
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(as he himſelf confeſſes) 10 collect ſome certain , ,_. 


When I firſt, Sir, beheld all this: good Lan- 
guage Which he has given us, I did preſently 
caſt-:about and examine what might be the Cauſe 
of his Rage; and at lat I had from one of his 
Acquaintance Intimation enough to gueſs why he 
was pleas'd to be thus incens'd. When he re- 
turn'd from his ſecond Viſit to the King, this 
Gentleman ask'd him how his Majeſty had re- 
ceiv'd him: He reply'd, kindly. enough; he ex- 
pected he would bave preſented. him with ſome 
Medal. This, Sir, was the Provocation, and 
this was the Occaſion; that made him lay about 


terribly. What Indignation can be great enough 


againſt ſuch Baſeneſs? Are theſe Writers of Let- 
ters, and Flatteries, and Romances, ſuch dan- 


gerous men? Muſt the King of England deal 


with them as ſome petty Bordering Princes are 


forcd to do with the Turk? Muſt he Buy them 


off, and pay Tribute to them, left they ſhould 


invade his Termtories at * Pleaſure? 2 
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dee Sorbiere, Sir, is a Man of ripe Age; he pre: 


— 
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Words. 


tends to have been familiar with Embaſſadors, 
Generals, and Nuntios; he lays Claim to the 
Title of Philoſopher, and to the moſt generous 
Se& of Philoſophy; he tells us he is a Sceptick. 
Bur did he ever yet hear of an Example of a Phi. 
loſopher that preferr'd a petty Gift before the 


Sweetneſs and the Obligation of ſo Great and {6 


Magnanimous/ a Prince's Converſation? It has 
indeed been told us that ſome Philoſophers of 
old have tranſgreſs d on the contrary, and have 
refuſed the Bounty of Monarchs, that they might 

reſerve the liberty of their Minds; but in all 
Hiſtory there can be no ſuch Inſtance ſhewn, 
that a Man ſhould forfeit his Truth and Honeſty for 
the want of a Medal, unleſs it be of him that 


firſt renounc'd his Conſcience, and chang'd his 


Religion, to obtain a Penſion. INT 6 
In anſwer to theſe Calumnies with which he 


has aſperſed us, I will only in plain and ſimple 
Terms fay as much as may confute his Reproaches, 


but J will not ſet upon a long and a ſolemn Pa- 
negyrick of our own Nation: For it is not my 
Buſineſs here to paint, but only to walh., 


The firſt Slander, of which 1 ſhall take notice, 


he pretends to be a Proverbial Speech; that we 
have deſpis'd all rhe good, and skimm'd all the 
bad, of other, People. As for the firſt part of it, 
whether we have ſcorn'd all the good Qualities 
of others, I am content to have try'd by bis own 
He grants that in very many things 
we imitate the Magnanimous Spirit of the An- 


tient Romans. And if we have been ſo careful 


to learn Vertue, from an Empire 'that was long 
ago at an end, how could he imagine that we 
contemn all that is commendable in the Living ? 


I thank him that he has reſembled us to the 
. 72 LES 1 | 4 greateſt 
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greateſt Men of all Antiquity : But in the In- 
ſtance which he _—— he does well expreſs 
what Sence he has of greatneſs of Mind, and 
honourable Actions; for be reckons the Fights 
of their Gladiators 10 be one Chief Sign of their 
Virtue, which was a Cruelty that all the Civil 
World does blame them for. Beſides, I will con- 


feſs Monſieur de Sorbiere to be a better Maſter | 


of Defence than any that he ſaw at the Red Bull, 
if after this he can prove to me that he is a fit 
Man to diſtinguiſh what is Inſolence, and what 


is Courage, in the Engliſh, ſeeing he counts it 


to have been a great Piece of Bravery. in the 


Romans, that they were delighted in beholding 


their Slaves and their Captives Murder one a- 


nother. And whereas he ſays that we are in- 


fected with Outlandiſh Vices, I cannot forbear 
telling him that if this ſhould be granted part- 
ly true, that we are in ſome Meaſure degenerated 
from the Native Vertue and Innocence of our 
Anceſtors in Edward the Third and Henry the 
Fifth's Time, yet it is eaſie to tell from what 
Coaſt the Infection was tranſported hither; and 
we may ſay with Horace in a like Caſe, though 
in reſpect of worſe Arts than he intended, 


Græcia capta ferum vitforem cepit, & Artes 
Istulit Agreſti Latio. 5 


He next objects to us, That we have a firong 
Union amongſt our ſelves againſt Strangers, and 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to get our Good. will. This, 


Sir, is ſo far from being true, that (you know) 
it may well be computed that we have more 


Foreigners in Norwich, Canterbury, and Londan, 
who are permitted to Trade, and to enjoy the 
Priviledge of Natives, than there are conſtantly 
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reſiding in any Twenty Cities of Iraly, Spain 


or France. n 
He upbraids us with frequent menacing and 


inſulting over our Neighbours. This he ſpeaks 


with particular reſpeCt to the Hollanders Trade 
But who made him Judge of the Rights of Peace 
and War? He acknowledg'd before, I Hat all other 
Affairs, except only thoſe of the Sciences, ani 


Learned Men, lye out of his Way. 


Why does he then thruſt in to be Arbitrat 


of the Differences between the Dutch and Us? 


To call thoſe Menaces and Affronts, which at 
Aſſembly that repreſents a mighty Nation has al 
ready ſtil'd Demands of Juſt Satisfaction? And 
which the great Sovereign of the Seas will ſhort 
ly make appear to be a Vindication of the 'Lay 


of Nations. But if Monfieur de Sorbiere believe 


that our preſent Contentions with the Low Cour 
trymen are only rude Affronts, and not juſt 


Grievances, Fam certain he was once of anothet 


Mind, when he writ his Letter to Monſieur 4 
Courcelles in the Lear 1652, wherein he exctol 
the Rumps Victories over them, and preſages 4 
Glorious Empire to thoſe Tyrants from their ab 
{olute ſubduing them. C 

He ſays, That we will not vouchſafe to ſpeak 
zo thoſe that Travel hither, and yet he calls: ut 


 Preſumptuous, Railers, Arrogant, and Evil Speak- 


ers. But to this it ſhall ſuffice me to reply, that 
ſeeing the fame Man condemns our Silence, 
and our Speech, it is a good Argument that w 


are moderate and unblameable in both. . 


ie declares, That we regard the Proſperity 0 
others with Fealouſie : Whereas there is not one 
of our Neighbours, to whom our Aſſiſtance could 
reach, but we have aided in their Calamities. The 
United Provinces, notwithſtanding their — 

5 Aire 
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Commonwealth was founded upon Eng/ifh Va- 
lour. The Great Henry of France was eſta- 
blilh'd in his Throne by Queen Eliabeth's Suc- 
cours. And while I am writing this, the Por- 


zugueze behold one of the ſureſt Ramparts of 
their Liberty to be the Breaſts of Engliſb Soldi- 


er. | „ 
He proceeds to affirm, That toe will ſerve any 


Man that will Feed us, ſuffer us to Rail, and be 


Idle. But to give him a full Teftimony how 
careful the Eng/;ſh are of their own Liberty, it 
is enough to ſay that they endeavour more than 
moſt other Nations 'to preſerve inviolable the 
Freedom of Mankind in general; for they never 
make Slaves of their Prifoners of War in any 
Part of Europe, which perhaps few other Nati- 
ons have forborn; and that the World has a bet- 
ter Opinion of us, he may be convinc'd by this, 
that the Natives of all Trading Countries have 
{till maintained a peculiar Reſpect for the Engli/h 


Intregrity ; and that where ever the Bounds of our 


Empire have reached in Antient Times, there ſtill 


remains on the Minds of the People a Remem- 


brance of the Eaſineſs of the Engliſb Government. 
It all this will not ſatisfie him, that the Emg/1fþ 
are not of a more Servile Diſpoſition than other 


4 Countries, I will put him upon an Employment 


which may well become his Abilities : Let him 
make a Computation of the Footmen, Grooms 
of Chambers, and Cooks in Europe, and then let 
him tell me whether he finds thoſe of the Eg liſi 
Nation to be the moſt numerous. 

He aſſerts, That the Engliſh are Suſpicious, 


Dar, Irregular, Capricious, and that they have 


Apprehenſions of us, will fill confeſs that their 


a Melancholy peculiar to themſelves, In this me- 


thinks his ſmall Philoſophy ſhould have inſtructed 


bim 
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him better, that ſuch diſmal Qualities are not the 


_ neceſſary Companions of the Complexion of Au. 
. gels, which he allows them. But he that went 


dancing from Paris to Calais, and at Calais, 28 
ſoon as he alighted out of the Gaſſe Mare, 
could not abſtain from going to a Puppet-Play, 
(for that I ſuppoſe he means when he ſays, H- 


faw a Comedy there,) is not a fit Man to Cenſure 


what is the difference between what is Fantaſti. 
cal and good Humour, between the Serious and 
the Sullen. However, he has made fome Recom. 
pence to us for this Diſgrace. He ; has deſcribd 
the Vigorous and Sprightly Humour of the French 
in ſuch a manner as makes it no very deſirable 
Accompliſhment. For he tells us, That where-ever 
they come they make ſuch a Noiſe, as to dran 


all the Children and the Dogs in the Town after 


them. And I ſuppoſe it is ſuch a kind of Brut: 
as this that Monſieur de Sorbrere ſays he hy 
made in all Places where he arrived. 6 

He often ſays that we are all Idle, Slugeiſh, 
and Do-lirtles. Upon this he infifts ſo frequent 
ly, that I conceive bis French Readers, that ne 
ver ſaw England, will be apt to believe that he 


found ir ſuch a Country as Lubberland: That he 


caught all rhe Inhabitants ſtretch'd out on their 
Backs, and ſleeping under Trees. But whence 
could he gather this Conception of our Stup- 
dity ? The Places that he viſited were only thoſ: 
on the Road to Oxford and London, and ſome 
few other Noblemens Houſes befides. I hope 
he did not conclude our Nation to be ſo Lazy, 
from the quiet of the Streets, and the Retirement 
of the Colleges in the Univerfity. Yet when! 
remember what Judgment he made on our Rude- 
neſs at Dover, and from whence he took his Con- 
jecture, I am likewiſe inclined to think that tn 


rom the firſi Poſt-horſe that he ſaw Gallop. 
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has Diſcretion enough to determine upon the Eng- 

1; Sluggiſhneſs from the private Way of Liv- 

ing of our Scholars. It muſt be fo, for every- 
where elſe he beheld many Marks of Diligence. - 
In his Journey to London he confeſſes, It was p, 5. 
admirable to ſee what an Infinite Number of Sea- 

men and Shipwrights were at work on the Banks 

of the Thames. In London itſelf he reports, that P. 16. 
there are more Shops, and better Beautified, than 

in any City in the World. He found everywhere 

in England Men buſie about Natural Expert- 
ments, from whoſe T.abours he is confident Man- F. 32. 
kind may expect prodigious Inventions. And are 
all theſe the Signs of an overgrown Slothfulneſs> 
But beſides theſe, Sir, he never ſaw any of the Chief 
Seats of the Engi/h Induſtry ; he beheld not the 
Coal-pits of Newcaſtle, the Cloth-works of the 
Weſt, and the North, the Lead-mines of Derby, 
the Orchards of Hereford, the Plough-lands of De- 
von, the New-rivers of the Ferns, the Tin-mines 
of Cornwal. Theſe, and many more, he ſhould 
have view'd. He ſhould thence have paſſed into 
our Weſtern Colonies : He ſhould have conſider- 
ed the Sugar-works of the Barbadoes, the To- 
bacco Plantations of Virginia, the Silk Trade 
that is begun there, and the vaſt Mole which 
goes on at Tangier, that pitiful Place (as he 
terms it:) After all theſe Surveys he might have 
been a fitter Judge of the Exgliſb Labours. 
This Exactneſs of Information might have been 
expected from an Hiſtoriographer Royal. But 
he has been as careful in this as in moſt of the 
reſt of his Intelligence. For as ſoon as ever he 
ſets his Foot on the Engliſh Shore, he ſtraight po- F. + 
litively condemns all the whole Nation of Lazineſs 


His 
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His laſt Diſgrace is the Eng//h Cowardice, © 7 
and the Occafion from whence he takes this Ob. 7 
ſervation is very remarkable. He ſaw at Oxford 2 n 


5 Scholar affronted by a Frenchman that had been I 1 
Seven Years the Protefor's Soldier: And thence t 
he paſſes Sentence on the Baſeneſs of our Nation, | 2 
What, Sir, will tHe Dutch and the Spaniards think Wl C 
of this? The One, when = remember the Bat. 
tels of Portland, and the Northforland; and the Wl « 

other, when they call ro mind Tezariff, and the m 
Sandy Hills of Dunkirk? Will they not take it Ml N 
very ill at his Hands that he ſhould reckon all Wl ti 
thoſe for Cowards whom Comwell's Soldiers Wl i} 
had defeated ? But if our late Civil Wars have & 
not given an unconfutable Evidence of the Engliſh I. 
Valour; if the Immortal Sir Richard Greenvill; ¶ pe 
if our Conqueſts of Ireland and Scotland be for- C. 


gotten; if the joint Teſtimony of almoſt all the 
Hiſtorical Writers for theſe laſt Six Hundred Years in 
be of no Account; yet (to ſay no more) I could it 
never have believed that any French Hiſtoriogra- Wl Re 
pher would have given it under his Hand that the WWW us 
_ Eneliſh are Cowards. Be 
And now, Sir, having laid all theſe Ignominies W oy 
together, would you not have gueſs'd that he dit 
would never have dar'd to pronounce fo boldly MW Li 
upon us, unleſs he had conversd all his Life- He 
time with us: Unleſs he had throughly ſtadied Wl ti; 
our Temper, and deeply pierc'd by a lonz Search Wits 
into the Compoſition of our Nature? But when 
I find, that as ſoon as ever be was called Moun- ite 


8 ſieur by zhe Children of Dover, he ſtraight makes a Why 
| Concluſion of our general Inboſpitality : And of toy 
our Inſolence from the next Carrier that he em- II 
ploy'd : And of our Abuſroeneſs from a ſilly Zea · ¶ nio 
lander, that was his Fellow-Traveller : And of our Co 
want of Courage from a pitiful Fray Oy 1 this 


Tepage io Eng U 


Naked Scholar and an Armed French Souldier at 


Beaconsfield. This puts me in mind of the Judg- 


ment which one of the greateſt Men that ever 


livd did paſs on the Antient Gaulc. It was 
the Experience of Ce/ar himſelf, of their Trifling 


and Changeable Humour, that in their moſt Solemn 


Councils they determin d on the weightieſt A, 
fairs upon the Authority of any flender Report 


of the next wandring Pedlar. This I hope 1 


may repeat without oftending the preſent French 
Nation, For I do not fay, (as Monſicur de Sor- 


biere of us,) That it came from the Nature of. 
their Soil, and that therefore it muſt needs de- 


ſcend on all that are Born on the ſame Earth. But 
[ only affirm, that I know a certain French Trum- 
peter that has made good this Obſervation of 
Cæſar's. Pl. | 5 2 
This, Sir, being the Form which he has fancied 


in his Brain of the Wild Manners of the Engliſh, 


it is eaſie to gueſs what Thoughts he has of their 
Religion. And the Truth is, having repreſented 
us as ſuch Monſters in our Civil Cuſtoms and 
Behaviour, he could do no other than paint us 
out to be as bad as Infidels in our Spiritual Con- 
dition. For whoſoever are Barbarous in their 
Lives, can never be good Chriſtians in their 
Hearts. It is the peculiar Glory of the true Chri- 
ſtianity, that it does not only Save, but Civilize, 
its real Profeſſors. TL RS 

We ſhall therefore find that his Reproaches 
are proportionable concerning our Religion. And 
by the Irreverence of the Language which he uſes 
towards it, you may perceive that he did not on- 
ly learn from the Trooper that was his Compa- 
nion to Oxford that the Exgliſb are Infolent and 
Cowards, but that he alſo furniſh'd him with 
this Intelligence of our Church. For this Ac- 

o count, 
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count, which he has here ſet down, could have 

| P.8. been given by no Man living ſo properly as by 
[ one that had been a Soldier in Cromwe!!'s Army, 
| To paſs by the Friendly Names of Schi/maticks 
and Hereticks, which he as freely beſtows on us 


as if they were our National Titles, he has ven. 
tur'd to Hy, That We ſeparated from the Church 
of Rome for ſhameful Cauſes that are known 10 


fo Haughty that none of the Inferiour Prieſts dare 
P. 23. ſpeak to them: That they Rob the Church by let 5 

| ting its Leaſes for Thirty Tears; getting all the N 
| Mloney into their own Pockets, and leaving only * 
Pi. 26. 4 ſmall Revenue to their Succeſſors : That Englani 

3s a Country where no Man is afraid of commit- 
ting Simony. This, Sir, is his Judgment of our 
Church. And you may be pleas'd to obſerve 


| 

| 
P. 17. all the World: That the People has a Univerſal | 
[ Averſion for the Religion eſtabliſpd by Law: 
| P. 18. That there 16 a probability that all our Sets may 
| p. 17. ſborly wnite to deſiroy it: That our ſolemn Publick - 
| p. 18. Prayers are only a Morſel of a Liturgy : That the 
King did the moſt hazardous thing he could under- . 

take when he reſtored Epiſcopacy : That our Ec. © 

cleſiaſtical Government is nothing elſe but the 

Shadow and the Corruption of the true Hierar-W 4 
| | chy : That the Introduction of our Church Service i 
ö into Scotland was the Cauſe of the ſhedding of ſoff ® 
p. 2. much Blood in the Three Nations: That our chief © 
Clergymen , who have Pluralities of Benefices, t 
| P. 21. make their Grooms their Curates : That our Bi. lo 
Fr Shops do horribly abuſe their Furiſdifion in their N 
p. 22. Excommunications and Impoſitions + That they are + 


up of thoſe which the moſt furious of the Roma 
mſts on the one Side, and the moſt Fanatick a 
mongſt the Nonconformiſts on the other, are wont 
to Revile us withal : So that in repeating _— ee 


| 
| that this Catalogue of S anders is equally made 
j 


that of a Violent Calvinift, | 


* unn 
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he does at once act both the Parts, which he had 
before play'd in the World at ſeveral times, 
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Papiſt. 


- 


tion began upon a ſhameful Occafion, or from the 
Extravagance of a private Paſſion. I know he has 


the Famous Story of King Henrys Divorce to op- 


poſe againſt what I ſay; but I am not ſtartled at | 


that, no more than at the Fableof our Biſhops Con- 


ſecration at the Nags-Head-Tavern ; or of the 


Kentiſhmen having long Tails for the Murder of 
Thomas Becket ; ſuch Frivolous Arguments as 
theſe might have ſerved well enough in the Mouths 
of the Monks Two Hundreds Years ago, but they 
will not paſs ſo eafily in a Philoſophical and In- 


quifitive Age. In brief therefore, Sir, it is evident 


that King Henry the Eighth did never intend to 
proceed to a much greater diſtance from the Ro- 
man See than the Gallican Church maintains at 
this Day. There is no Man of our Church that 
looks on his Breach with the Pope to have been 
a Reformation; we only eſteem it to be of the 
Nature of thoſe Quarrels which many Princes in 
the moſt Catholick Countries have managed a- 
gainſt the Holy Chair: The Reformation to 


which we ſtand is of latter Date. The Primitive 


Reformers amongſt us beheld the Reaſon of Men 
tamely ſubjeQed to one Man's Command, and the 
Sovereign Powers of all Chriſtendom ſtill expos'd 
to be check d and deftroy'd by the Reſolutions of 


his private Will: Upon this they aroſe to perform 


Two of the greateſt Works in the World at once , 
to deliver the Minds of Chriſtians from Tyranny, 
and the Dignity of the Throne from Spiritual Bon- 
dage. | ' 
teal Cauſe of our firſt Reformation, and of their 

* eK Separation 


ao _ os - 


and 2 Jeſuitical 


And firſt, it is falſe that our Engliſh Reforma- | 


Whatever was the accidental, this was the 


P. 19. 


P, 41. 


Known to all the World. 
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Separation from us, not ours from them. And 
this was the Event which muſt needs have come 


to paſs near the time in which it did, though 


King Henry had never forſaken his Wife. Let 
him therefore know, that our Doctrine (as much 
ſpoil'd as it ts, in his Opinion, ) was eſtabliſh'd 


by Chriſt and his Apoſtles: And that the Cere- 


monies of our Worſhip were not ſet up by FaQi- 
on, or by a popular Fury, but by the deliberate 
Counſels of Wiſe Men, and by the Authority of 
that Power which bears the Immediate Image of 


God. This, Sir, I have faid in Vindication of 


our Church; not ſo much to ſatisſie this Idle 
Dreamer on Parnaſſus, as out of the Love which 


'T bear to many well-mezning Catholicks amongſt 
us, who have this Argument ſometimes in their 


Mouths; of whom I know very many, whoſe 


Wiſhes for the Happineſs of their Country, and 


for its Freedom from Foreign Uſurpations, are 
as honourable as any Eng/:/hmen Living. As 
for Monfieur de Sorbiere's Part, it had been a fſut- 


ficient Reply to him, that I can Name a Man 


who has indeed ſeparated from the Religion where- 
in be was Born for a ſhameful Cauſe which ts 
He declares that zhe People of England has a 
univerſal Averſion for the Eſtabliſh'd Worſhip. 


But here I cannot ſay that of him for which he 


commends Dotlor Wallis, that He is one of the 
beft Accomptants in the World. This poſitive 


Computation he never was in any Capacity to 


make. He never ſaw any of the middle, or the 
remoter Parts of our Nation, where Noncon- 
formity is but very ſparingly ſpread : He never 
conversd with the vaſt Body of Gentry and 
Yeomantry that live Country Lives, who are ge- 


nerally 
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nerally uninfected. It is London alone on which 


he muſt rely for this Calculation. And yet even 
in this toò I dare openly aſſure him, that the far 
greater Number is for the Rites of the Church 


than againſt them. But I adviſe Monſieur de 


Sorbiere, that before he thinks himſelf able to 
make an exact Judgment of the Number of our 
Religious Sects, he would firft correct all his 
Errors in Arithmetick, which are to be found 


in this Book, about the moſt obvious Things, 
in reckoning of which it was enough to have 


only had the Underſtanding of the leaſt Child 
that he ever taught. I will only produce one 
in this Place. Have we not reaſon to rely upon 
his Opinion of the Difference of the Parties in 


the whole Kingdom, when in the leaſt Num- 


ber that can be he has miſtaken half? For he 
ſays, that the double-bottom'd Veſſel has Two Maſts 
in the Front, when every Sculler on the Thames 
knows it has but One. | 
He affirms, that the Government of our Biſhops 
is nothing elſe but the Shadow, and the Cor- 
ruption of a true Hierarchy. And he gives this Excel- 
lent Reaſon for it, becauſe here the Spiritual ſubmits 
to the Temporal, This very Argument I will 
turn on himſelf. It is therefore the True, the 
Sound, the Apoſtolical Epiſcopacy, becauſe it 
does yield ro the Temporal Power, which elſe could 
be nothing but a Shadow ? It is the Glory of the 
Church of England, that it never reſiſted Autho- 


rity, nor ingag'd in Rebellion: Which is a Praiſe 
that makes much to its Advantage in the Minds 
of all thoſe who have read of the diſmal Ef- 


feats of the Scorch Covenant, and the Holy 
moſt dangerous Enterprize that could be attempted 
3 5 * 5 when 


He fays, that our King did put himſelf on the © 
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when he reſtored Epiſcopacy; and yet he con- 


feſſes that our other Sefs are inconſiſtent with 
any Government but a Commonwealth. What 
dreadful Danger could be imagined in a Mo- 
narch's deſtroying that which muſt need fall 
of itſelf in a Monarchy ? But to ſhew how much 
he was miſtaken, it is evident, that on his Ma- 
jeſty's moſt Glorious Return the Church ſoon 
recovered all its Rights of Ecclefiaſtical Juriſ- 
dition, of fitting in Parliament, and even all its 


Lands, which had been long held by Armed Uſur- 
pers, without any other Oppoſition than what 


was made by General Verner, and his Forty 
Men, who it ſeems did run the greateſt hazard 
of the Two. ES 


Hie declares that there is ſo great a diſtance 


between our Biſhops and our inferior Clergy, 
that theſe dare not ſpeak to, nor ſtand cover d 


before them. This, Sir, you and I can prove to 
be a manifeſt Untruth by ſeveral Inftances. But 
however, what Courſe can we take to pleaſe this 
grave Cenſurer of our Civility? He bere diſs 
likes the Reſpeits that we ſhew to our chief 
Charchmen : And in another Place He condemns 
the familiar Behaviour of our Soldiers towards 
their Officers. _ He abuſes the Clergymen for 


ſtanding bare to thoſe Reverend and Aged Per- 


ſons, and the Red-coats for keeping on their Hats 
in the preſence of their Captains. Ho ſuffici- 
ent a Judge is he of good Manners, that would 
bring rude Cuſtoms of a Camp into the Church, 
and the Punctilio's of Obſervance and Courtſhip 
into an Army, 5 
But he accuſes us of a greater Crime. It is 
but Juſt that there ſhould be /o great a diſtance, 


if our Clergymen that have Pluralities make 
. ther Grooms ſupply their Cures, In this * 
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of his Characder he certainly, Sir, miſtook the 
Country, and intended this for ſome other King- 
dom in Europe, where he had alſo miſs d of a 


133 


Medal. It is a ſign that he is as little acquainted 


with his own Church, as he is with ours, or 
elſe he would never have objected to us our 
Pluralities, which are infinitely fewer, and more 
confin d amongſt us: He would never have ven- 
tur'd to upbraid us with the Ignorance of our 


Pariſh Prieſts, left we ſhould have provoked the 
whole Church of Rome to a Compariſon. In 


brief, Sir, our Slaves do not ſerve at our Altars : 
And I will alſo add, that our chief Spiritual 
Dignities are not entailed on Families, nor poſ- 
ſeſs'd by Children. In all the Pariſhes of Eng- 
land, I dare challenge not only him that is a 
Stranger. but the moſt bitter Enemies to our Diſci- 
ple, to ſhew me Twenty Pulpits that are filled 
with Men who have not ſpent their Youth in 
Studies to prepare them, and who have not the 
Authority of Holy Orders. 1 5 
That he has preſum'd to call our Publick Solemn 
Prayers only a Morſel, or a Scrap of a Litur- 
gy, I do not much wonder. For he that has long 
made his own Religion his Cook, (as one of our 
Poets expreſſes it,) may well be thought Irreligi- 
ous enough to take a Metaphor for ours from a 
Kitchen. But beſides this, he aſſerts, that the 


Introduction of the Engliſh Liturgy into Scotland, 


was the Cauſe of the ſhedding of all the Blood in the 


Three Nations. This Speech might have well 


fitted the Mouth of . Bradſhaw, or the Pen 


of Ireton;, for it lays all the guilt of 
ſo much Slaughter on the moſt Innocent, 


and moſt Mercitul Prince that ever wore Ja 


Crown; by whoſe ſpecial Care, an Uni- 


formity of Worſhip was attempted in that King- 


dom. 


| 
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5 dom. But to give him better light, and to let 
him ſee that there were other Cauſes of our 
Miſeries in one of theſe Three Countries at 
leaſt, I would fain have him ask this Queſtion 
of the Pope's Legate that was in Ireland, whe- 
ther the horrible Ii Maſſacre was committed 
for no other Reaſon, bur only out of a Tender 
Brotherly Senſe of the Yoke which was laid by 
the Common-Prayer on the Scotchmens Conſci: 
ences? ky 1 
He tells us, that ir ig an ordinary thing with 
our Biſhops to exerciſe their Eccleſiaſtical Cen- 
ſures on frivolous Accounts, But methinks he 
might have remembred, that it was not' probable 
they ſhould ſeek out any trifling Occaſions of 
Excommunication, when, by his own Confeſſion, 
they have ſo many weighty Provocations, if that 
be true, that the whole Nation negleCts their 
Diſcipline. But, Sir, you know. it is apparent 
to all indifferent Men, that the Biſhops have been 
moſt remarkably moderate in their Viſitations: 
And that the Puniſhments which have been in- 
flicted on the Obſtinate have for the moſt part 
proceeded from the Temporal Sword, and not 
the Spiritual. But becauſe he here quarrels at 
the Abſoluteneſs of our Biſhop's Power, I leave 
him to be anſwered by the whole Clergy of the 
Church of Rome, who ought to be alarm'd by 
this. For if. ours ſhall be reputed ſo Tyrannical, 
what will they be eſteemed whoſe Juriſdiction 
is ſo much larger: | 4 NT 
He goes on to defame our Biſhops. He ſays, 
they have imbezzelled the Church Lands to make 
I heir own Families Rich. This, Sir, is an Objecti- 
on, which though it was at firſt managed againſt 
them with great Clamour, by the common Ene- | 
mis of the King, and the Church, yet now on 
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2 calmer Conſideration of things it has univer- . - 
ſally loſt its Credit, even in thoſe. Places where 

he ſays, Ihe Engliſh tate Tobacco half the Day P. 54 
together ; from whence be acknowledges that he 


had a good part of bis Relations. The firſt Mur- 
murs againſt them were rais'd, becauſe they re- 


ceived altogether ſome part of that which was 
their due for Twenty Years before. But the En- 
vy of that was quickly ſcatter'd, when it was ma · 
nifeſt how many publick and generous Works 
they have promoted. Beſides the Firſt-fruits, 
and Tenths, and above all, the Subſidies, which 
have ſwept away a good part of their Gains, 
they have compounded with a very great Number 
of the Purchaſers; they have increas'd the Vica- 
ridges in their Gift to Fourſcore Pounds a Tear; 
they have indow'd Alms-houſes,. and Colleges ; 
they have built Chapels ; they have repaired rhe 
Epiſcopal Palaces, and Cathedrals, which were 
generally gone to ruin; they have redeemed at 
once all the Eng/i/h that were Slaves at Algzers , 
and that too 1 dare aſſure him without any In- 
tent to make Curates of them. fe 
The Account which he gives of their letting 
Leaſes is moſt ridiculous. There is no Man a- 
mongſt them that lets a Leaſe for Thirty Tears. 
The Reſerved Rent is that which was always 


the ſtanding Revenue of the Church. Nor ought 


this Cuſtom to be objected againſt the Church 
of England; it is the ſame Courſe which is ta- 


ken in France, and moſt other Parts of Chriften- 
dom. Nay, to go farther, the letting of Church 


Leaſes is a Buſineſs whoſe Regulation was 
brought about fince the time that the Church of 
Rome divided from us. Before Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign the Churchmen had a Power of Farming 


out their Lands, not only for Thirty, but for 


K 4 | Ninety- 
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r Obſe eruations on M. Sorbiere's - 


Ninety-nine Years. It was She - that firſt con: 
fin d the Term to One and Twenty, and ſo it 
{fil} remains. He ought not therefore to reckon 


this Practice as our Diſgrace, when the good 
Order that is now us'd about it is the peculiar 
Honour that belongs to the Engliſh Reforma- 


tion. 


with Puniſhment; for our Laws are as ſtrict a- 


gainſt it, and as ſeverely executed as any where 


elſe. However, if it were true, (which is far 
from being ſo,) that we Simoniacally imploy the 
Church Eſtate to Secular Uſes, yet this ſounds 


very ill from that Layman's Pen, who, when he 
writ this Voyage, was maintain d out of the 


Eccleſiaſtical Revenue. This, Sir, was Monſieur 


die Sorbierès Caſe. And the firſt Office of a 
_ Churchman that ever he perform'd was in this 
Book, where be devoutly prays to God to make 
Mr. Hobbs 4 Roman Catholick. Which if his 
Prayers can obtain from Heaven, he deſerves not 
only to be made a Prieſt, or Biſhop, but even a 


Saint too; for this will be a far greater Mira- 
cle than any of thoſe for which many have 
been Canoniz d. | 1 

And now, Sir, can you require any greater 
Signs of Monfieur de Sorbiere's Sincerity in his 
Religion? He has accus'd of Simony, the moſt 


In corrupt: Of Pride, the Humbleſt: Of Ra- 


acity, the moſt Innocent: Of Ignorance, the moſt 


bedience, to ſhew, (that he is as ill a Diſciple 


| pf Mr. Hobbys, whom he pretends to admire, 


a 


ö 


But to conclude, if no Man fears Simony in 
England, then there is no Man that is affrighted 
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earned: Of Falſe Doctrine, the moſt Primitive: 
Of Ill-Diſcipline, the moſt Decent Church under 
Heayen. And when nothing elſe could be ſaid, 
He eyen upbraids it with its Submiſſion and O- 
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one Comfort to the Church of England, that 


the ſame. Man, who now vilifies her ſo baſely, 


had once as mean Thoughts of the Godhead of 
her Bleſſed Founder himſelf. 985 

Bur ir is eaſie to conjecture at the Cauſe of this 
his harſh Uſage of our Church. He had bur 
lately Apoſtatiz'd from the Reformed Religion 
in France : He was but juſt enter'd into the Ro- 
miſh Communion : And he ſuſpeCed that there 
might be ſome Doubts ſtill remaining on Mens 
Minds of the Reality of his Converſion, which 
might turn to the Prejudice not only of his Spiri- 
tual, but of his Temporal Eſtate. He had gi- 
ven himſelf out for a great Philoſopher : And 
he underſtood well enough that few Philoſo- 
phers are thoughr to alter their Minds that have 
once been Proteſtants. He was therefore reſolved _. 


to give an unqueſtionable Proof of his Eſtabliſh- - 
ment in the Faith by reviling the Church of 


England; and in performing this, I confeſs, Sir, 
he has Counterfeited the Zealot very well : He 
has proſecuted us with all the Violence and 
Bigottry which commonly accompanies new Con- 
verts: But yet I believe this will hardly do his 
Buſineſs. Even in this very Book he gives Evi- 
dence enough Calviniſm and Hereſie are not 
wholly rooted out of his Heart. He groſly abu- 
ſes the moſt devored Children of the Church of 


Rome, the Engliſh Roman Catholicks. He com- 


plains of them, Thar they have no mind to di ſturb bi 26. 
the Peace of their Country towards the Reſtora- 
tion of their Religion: Which is indeed ſpoken 
to their Honour, though he intends it to their 
Shame. He ſays, hat they are not ſo zealous in 
their Way as Foreign Papifts ; the quite contra- 
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as he is of the Apoſtles.) Notwithſtanding al! 
which impudent Diſgraces, there remains this 
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138 Obſervations on M. Sorbiere's 
P. 26. ry to which is true: He makes as F they never 

' ſaw the true Maſs 2 He affirms, that E 

they are all Born in Servitude, and debaſes ſo ma. i 

ny Antient, Rich, and Honourable Families, to the of 

Condition and the Minds of Slaves. In all theſe E 

Speeches he does not expreſs any certain Mark Ia 

of a True Proſelyte. But above all, he has ſet I 

down ſuch a Determination of his Faith, that 

if he had made it in Lay or Spain he had un. he 

doubtedly fallen into the Inquifition. He boldly I ® 

pronounces, that Tranſubſtantiation, Purgatory, the ſo 

. 3% Merit of Works, Invocation of Saints, the Supre. 

macy of the Biſhop of Rome, the Authority of Coun: Gy 

cils, and the Infallibility of the Pope, are none ff 

them Fundamental Dodrines. What greater Apo- 0 

loęy could be made for the Church of England, th 

P which he has ſo much defam'd, ſeeing theſe are 

the only ſhameful Cauſes for which we diſſented I ©: 

from Rome? EY 2 

But I leave him to be corrected by the Pope's “ 

Sentence for theſe Hereſies; which perhaps the 

Holy Father has reaſon to think do more ſhake 
the Holy Chair than the Five Points of Fan/enus 

that he condemn'd, which Monfieur de Sorbiere tle 

ſays did raiſe a Diſpute about a Matter of no- 

F. 24. thing. 8 | ”" | 
From our Religion let us follow him to our 

Government; and here, Sir, I was at firſt a lit- Ne 

tle at a ftand how to deal with him. But J 

have heard of the Magnanimous Reſolution of the . 

late Duke of Buckingham, who would never per- of 

mit any Apology to be written for him. And J R 

conſider, that it is almoſt as great an Arrogance 01 

for one obſcure Writer to undertake to defend 7 

the Actions of Great Princes, as it is for another Ne 

to defame them. I will not therefore inlarge my || -* 

Speech in the Praiſes of the preſent Happineſs of 
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England, or in paying all the Acknowledgments 
which are due to our Sovereign for the Bleſſings 
of his Reign ; that is a Subje& fitter for a more 
Elaborate Volume than a ſingle Letter, and for a 
far more Elegant Pen than mine; I will only 
ſhew the Vanity of our Hiſtoriographer's ground- 
leſs Suggeſtions. And as an Introduction to what 
he ſays concerning the Political Condition of 
this Nation, I will firſt obſerve how he deals with 
ſome others of the chief Crown'd Heads in Eu- 
rope. You will perhaps, Sir, be very hardly in- 
luc'd to believe that he can be guilty of Diſre- 
ſpect to Monarchy, or Sovereign Princes, when 
you. behold him ſo Panegyrically given towards 
that Government, as to take rhe Pains to go 
Five or Six Thouſand Miles to find out a 
Race of Kings to commend ; for he here ſpeaks 
very Zealouſly in praiſe of the moſt Vertuous and 
noſt Religious Kings of China. This, Sir, I can- 
not but applaud in him; and to ſhew how much 
this Teſtimony of his good Manners has wrought 
with me, I will not be harſh upon him in this 
Place. I will not call in queſtion the Credit of 
bis Intelligence from the fartheſt Eaſt, which 
you ſee is ſo falſe about a Country that lyes 
only Seven Leagues diftant from his own. 
Nay, I will not ſo much as inquire whether ever 
he met with any Chineſe Madam Fiennes to give 
him this Information, I will grant, that the Kings 
of China have been Great Menders of Bridges, 
and Planters of Orchards. - But I will only now 
ſoftly put him in mind, that while his Pen did 
overflow with ſweet Words upon the Kings of 
China, he has handled the Kings of Sweden and 
Denmark more cruelly than Dionyſius the Tyrant 
would have done when he was a King, nay, even 
when he was a School · maſter. of 


Obſervations on M. Sorbieres 

Of the Two laſt Kings of Sweden he affirms; 
That that Glory is almoſt wholly vaniſhd : And 
that all moderate Men muſt needs read the De- 
ſolations, which they causd, with Horror. You 
ſee, Sir, what an Excellent Occaſion he has here 
given me of Triumphing over him: You know 


very well how many great and irrefiſtible Ar. | 


guments this Matter might ' ſuggeſt to me: 
What might not be ſaid of that Victorious Na. 
tion? How copious might I be in extolling the 
indefatigable Induſtry, the Conduct, the Good 
Fortune, the Generoſity of thoſe Kings? What 
Paſſions might here be rais d in appealing to all 
Mankind, and in aggravating the common Mi. 


| fery of all Great Commanders of Armies, if it 


ſhall be permitted to every ſmall Pamphleteer 


to invade their Lives, and to arreign their Aſhes, 


when he pleaſes? But there is no need of go- 
ing ſo powerfully to work, or of imploying 
againſt him any of the Lofty and Tragical Forces 
of Eloquence. It will ſuffice if I recal to his 
Memory the Title in which he boaſts 6 


much. I will only ask him how the Hiſto- 
riograpbher of France can aſſert the Wars 


of Guſtavus Adolphus to have been horrible 


Devaſtations, without caſting ſome Share of the 


Diſhonour on the Crown of Fance itſelf ? For 


(if we will believe all the French Writers of 


that time) there was a ſtrict Confederacy, 


and a real Union of Intereſts between thoſe Two 


Mighty Monarchs. I will give him leave to 
uſe the Fame of the Kings of Sweden as he 


_ pleaſes. ' Let them in his Account paſs for 


Thieves and Oppreſſors. They deſerve ſo to be 
us'd : For they were Mortal Enemies to that 


Beloved Country, with whoſe Mufick, and La- 
in, and Dancing, he was before ſo _— 
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viſh' d. Lonly bid him look back on the Rela- 


tion which Lewis the Juſt had to Lewzs the 
Fourteenth, and then let him try to vindicate 


himſelf for overturning the Trophies of the Fa- 


ther in the ſame Book, wherein he declares. that 


He travell d abroad in aWaggon, to ſpread the 


Glory of the Son. . | LET 

But the Fame of thoſe Dead Princes is plac'd 
above the Reach of his Envy: Let us, Sir, conſi- 
der how he behaves himſelf towards the Living. 


What a long Story (or rather, as he himſelf. 


ſtiles it, Romance) has he here made of the Life 


of Ulefelt the Dane, on which he builds the 


Tuſtification of his Crimes, and condemns the 
King of Denmark's Fuſtice? And yet at the 


ſame time he acknowledges| that Ze took the 


whole Relation only from the Mouth of Ulefelt's 


141 


wn Wife. After this, have the Kings of Chinas 


any great Reaſon to be proud of this Man's 


Good-will > When he has here expreſs'd no 


more Judgment, nor Integrity, than from the fin- 
gle and partial Information of a Woman, to ac- 
quit a Man that had been Hang'd in Efigze in 
Denmark, and has been fince kill d as he was 
purſued for High Treaſon ? | 

On the fight of all this I may well return ſe- 
curely Home to examine his Opinion of our 


State. And here I muſt not forget to acquaint _ 
you that he is not all over Satyrical, but in ſeve- 


ral Places he ſprinkles ſome few kind Words 
to our Advantage. Yet his Commendations are 
ſo directly contrary to his Reproaches, that in- 
ſtead of reconciling me to him, chey rather ſup- 


ply me with new Arguments againſt him. And 


who can deſire an eaſier Adverſary to deal with, 
than ſuch an one, who, when he ſpeaks againſt 
| | es 
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142 Obſervations on M. Sorbiere's 
us, oppoſes evident Truth, when he ſpeaks fi 
us, — himſelf? * * 4 : 
This Inconfiſtence of his own Mind with itſelf 
5 is apparent in this Political Part of his Relation 
P.sr. which now comes under my Cenſure: He con. 
feſſes Our King to be one of the beſt Princes in 
1 thbe World, He declares, that His Majefly wt 
i P. 50. him with all imaginable Sweetneſs; and that by the 
Charms of his Diſcourſe he ſent him away as wel! 
pleas'd as if he had loaded him with his Preſents, 
1 intreat you now, Sir, to recolle& how this and 
that which follows hang together. 
P.;i, Firſt, He ſuggeſts, that perhaps there was not ſo 
| much Pretence for the People to Rebel in 1 
late King's Time as there is at this preſent.” In i 0! 
the Reply which I ſhall make to this Paſſage, 26 


| I cannot, Sir, confine my ſelf to the bare Li. th 
mits of a Satisfactory Anſwer z but I muſt per. ¶ hi 
Itf 


mit my Zeal for the Proſperity of our Country 
to break forth into Expreſſions of Joy and Gra- Bu 
titude. It is fit that all the World thould know, do 
that as our King was Reftor'd with the moſt Mi- w. 
raculous Submiſſions of Minds and Intereſts that | 
ever any Hiſtory can ſhew : As he waseſtabliſh'd Il Co 
on the Throne of his Anceſtors, while there were I Qu 
Two mighty Armies on Foot, that had fought 
againſt him and his Father: So there can be no Kir 
Difficulty in continuing this Quiet, now he has Wl tet: 
all the Power of the Nation in his Hands, and 
now his Enemies are Scatter'd and. Diſarm'd, (if Nei 
yet he can be thought to have any real Enemies, I incl 
after ſo many Heroick Teſtimonies of his Mercy.) I lers 
The Condition of all his Affairs abroad is in Iſolli 
4 ſuch a Poſture, in reſpeCt of his Neighbours, that I Liv: 
4 | he is as far from being liable to receive Injuries 
{ unreveng'd, as he is averſe in his own Diſpoſition I Goo 
from-doing Wrongs unprovok'd. And the ſmall 
Diſſoptions that ſtill remain on ſome of his Sub- 
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jects Minds at Home, are ſo far from hazarding the 
Safety, that they will rather make for the Honour 


of his Reign. For by his renew'd and generous 
Endeavours towards the compoling of theſe Dit- 
ferences, there will ariſe for him a continued 
Succeſſion of Peaceful Triumphs, of which the 
Occaſions had been wanting to him if he had found 


us all of one Mind. And many ſuch Viftories 


as theſe we may juſtly preſage to our Sovereign's 


future Government. The Forces which he em- 


ploys againſt thoſe few that are ſtill Contuma- 


cious, which are. thoſe of Affability and For- 


giveneſs, are impoſſible to be reſiſted. Who- 
ever contends with thoſe Weapons, he has not 
only his own Virtues, but theirs on his fide. And 


as theſe are the ſureſt Conqueſts, ſo they are of 


the greateſt Renown. In the Triumphs of War, 
his Soldiers, his Commanders, and even Fortune 
itſelf, would come in for a Share in the Fame: 
But thoſe which are obtain d by Pity, and by Par- 


doning, have no Partners in the Honour, but are | 


wholly to be attributed to the King himſelf. 


But for a Proof of our Calm and Well-ſecurd 
Condition, I appeal- from this Trifler's Conje- 


ures to the Parliament itſelf, which is the true 
Repreſentative of the Affection of the whole 
Kingdom. If he would have been willing to 
refer the Matter to their Decifion, he might have 


found all things ſo free from any likelihood of 


New Diſturbances, that they have been till as 
inclin'd to be ſevere towards the King's Il]-wil- 
lers, as he himſelf has been to be Gentle: And as 
ſollicitous to guard his Royal Perſon with their 
Lives and Fortunes, as he has been careful that 
he might need no other Defence but his own 
Goodnefſs. 8 | 


Yet 
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144 Obſervations on M. Sorbiere's 
Pe et fince he is reſolv'd not to ſtand to the De- 
termination of that great Aſſembly, which he 
modeſtly terms an Extravagant Body, let us ſee 
_ what Reports he has pick'd up amongſt the Male. 
1 contents of the Vulgar : He ſays, that they every. 
13 | where complain of the Neglect of the Intereſt of 
| Trade, of the Miſ-ſpending of the Treaſure, of 
| the Oppreſſions of the Court, and of the Decreaſe 
| of our Glory at Sea. TOS. 
| | All this, Sir, he profeſſes to tate from the Mur. 
4 murs of the Multitude. And if they are guilty 
| 


1 of ſuch Diſcourſes more than the Commonalty 
| of other Countries, they juſtly deſerve the Titles 
1 that he gives them, of a Suſpicious, a Sullen, 
4 a⁊n Infolent, and an Envious Generation. But 
=: | then, Sir, if the Mean and Ignorant People ought f. 
1 | Jo much to be eondemn'd for upbraiding their Go. E 
I ;  vernours, tho' they only do it in private, when er 
1 they are heated with Drink, and under the pro-W R 
4 tection of a 4 Cloud of Tobacco-Smoke , what Pu- w 
4 niſhment does that Hiſtorian deſerve who thought I w 
good to collect their Diſcontents, and to make ſte 
himſelf worſe than the Authors of them, by be- the 
ing the firſt that reports them in this publick I cor 
Way? What Credit could he expect to get by abe 
repeating theſe low Scandals, when it was dif- (u 
1 honourable for him only to confeſs that he came I Tu 
1 into ſuch Places, and Companies, where he might I duf 
over-hear them? This Reprehenſion, Sir, he ought I She 
to have uudergone, if all this that he relates had I Thi 
been true: But if we take it in pieces we ſhall con 


1 find that he Libels the very Suburbs; and that hay 
1 his Ink is Black enough to repreſent the worlt I Kin, 
'" Slanders of the Rabble in darker Colours than I mer 


i 1 
their W n. 5 . | 

As for the Repinings which he heard concern- IN 
ing the Diminution of Trade; you know, — pude 
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it is the Publick, and the Cheerful Voice of all 


Engliſhmen, that there have been far more Incou - 
ragements for Merchants, and more vigorous 
Attempts for the Advancement of Commerce, 
within theſe Four Years and half than in many 
Ages before. I might for a Proof of this alledge 
the Roya! Council that is particularly ſet up for 


that Purpoſe. I might inſtance in the Increaſe 


of the Cuſtoms, which from Thirty or Forty 
Thouſand Pounds in the latter end of Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign do now amount to almoſt Four 
Hundred Thouſand a Year. I might urge all the 
Proclamations for the prohibiting of Foreign 
ManufaQuures, and for the Improvement of our 
own. I might reckon up the many new Statutes 
for the Repairing of Havens, the Mending of 
Highways, and the Cutting of Rivers, but it is 
enough only to mention the Inſtitution of the 
Royal Fiſhing and the Royal Company, in both 
which our King has Proſperouſly begun a Deſign 
which will Infallibly make the Engliſb the Ma- 
ſters of the Trade of the World, and that is 
the bringing in of our Gentry and Nobility to 
contribute towards it. When this ſhall be brought 
about, not all the little Crafts of the Hollanders, 
Turn; but the Engliſb will outgo them in In- 
duſtry and Stock, as much as they do already in 
Shores, in Ports, in Ships, in Valour, in Vertue. 
This, Sir, we ſhall undoubtedly live to ſee ac- 
compliſh'd, ſeeing the Gentlemen of England 
have ſo great an Example before them; of a 
King, who does not only make the Arts of Com- 
merce and Navigation his Buſineſs, and his In- 
tereſt, but his very Delight and Recreation. 
What he ſays of our Treaſure is molt Im- 
pudently obje&ed __ Prince, who has 
- | | re- 
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Word to perfect all, never a Braver Admiral ! 
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retrench d thoſe Expences which his Predeceſſors 


maintain d, when the Revenue ofthe Crown was far 
leſs. And he choſe a very unſeaſonable time to Pro. 


claim, that the Blood-ſuckers of the Court devour the 


People, when thoſe Blood-ſ{uckers have parted with 


their very Food, and the Antient Dues of their Offi- 
ces, to leſſen the Charge of the Publick. But his loud- 


eſt Outcry concerns the Loſs of our Dominion at Sea. 


And here be moſt invidiouſiy compares the Times of 
the Rump with our Preſent Naval Power. Firſt of 
all he might have underftood, that the Fleets which 
were then ſet forth againſt the Dzzch did mainly 
conſiſt of the late King's Ships; and alſo that the 


whole Eſtates of the Crown, the Clergy, moſt 


of the Nobility and Gentry, and indeed well 
nigh of the whole Nation, were then at the U. 
furper's Diſpoſal. From thence he might have 
concluded, that even the Glory of their ViEto- 
ries is not ſo much to be given to the Riches 
and Intereſt of Scot, Haſilrigg, or Vane, as to 
the Treaſures of the King, and the Royal Party. 
But- befides this, Sir, what will he be able to 
anſwer me, when I ſhall tell him, that our King 


has made our Sea- proviſions far ſtronger than 


ever they were in any Age or Country before, 
and that roo only by the help of a Revenue boun- 
ded by Law, and limited to the ſtrict Rules of 
Juſtice ? Of the Truth of this he might ſpeedily 
have been convinc'd if he had vifited any one of 
our Royal Stores, inſtead of deſcribing Smith- 
field, Bedford Garden, the Conduits of London, 
Morefields, Hatfield Fiſhponds, and St. Catherine's 
College in Oxford. Never was there a greater abun- 
dance of Materials in readineſs ! Never more skilful 
Builders ! Never more formidable Preparations ! 
Never more valiant Commanders! And in One 


An 
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An Admiral of whoſe undaunted Courage, un- 


wearied Diligence, and fortunate Conduct, all 


the Nations round about us have beheld ſo many 
unqueſtionable Proofs, even from the very firſt 
Years of his Youth. And if I thought that all 
the Men of Honour, wherewith France now a- 
bounds, were not yer ſatisfied how little Mon-. 
fieur de Sorbiere deſerves to be Hiſtoriogra- 
pher Royal, I would deſire no other Inftance to 
prove it bur only this, that when he declares he 
came into England to content bis Curioſity, to 
ſee all the Rare Things and Men amongſt us, yet 
he ſcarce mentions the Duke of Lor. 


I will admit that hitherto he has only reci- pref; 


ted the Extravagances of the Rabble ; let us 


now. Sir, come to that Place wherein he has 
chiefly exerciſed the Profoundneſs of his skill, 


his own Speculations on the Defects of our Mo- 


narchy, and the Factions of our Court; and that 
you may know how Converſant he has been in all 
Intrigues of State, as well as thoſe of the Muſes, [ 
will give you his Poſitive Determination of one 
of the graveſt Points of Policy that ever was debated 
at a Council Table; and it ſhall be in his own Words, 
to his Intimate Friend Mon ſicur de Vaubrun, To 


you, Monſieur de Vaubrun, (ſays he,) being my Boſom P. 48, 


Friend, a Man that eſteems me much, and one 
whom I honour Infinitely, being alſo a Gentleman 
that Loves Fuſtice, as well as Fighting, I will re- 
veal the Bottom of my Heart, and tell you the 


moſt Secret of all my Thoughts, What weighty 


Matter does he introduce with this Solemn Pre- 
face? He complains that the Learned Men of the 


Engliſh are not enough communicative. Certain» F. 
ly we ſhall find him of a better Temper, no doubt 
he will now unfold ſome New Principle of Po- 


licy, and of the Laws E Humans Society, wu 
| li 2 | he 


38. 


J. 48. 


P. 53. 
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he has diſcover'd, that is not yet ripe for the 
Pablick, and only fit to be committed to the 
Truſt of a Particular Confident. It proves ſo in- 
deed ! The Oracle he immediately pronounces, 


is this, That Man was not made by Nature to 
abt with Man, but rather to enjoy tbe Benefits 
of Peace, that God has not given us Horne, 


Hoofs, or Claws , but | 
PE Os homini ſublime dedit. 
This, Sir, is all the mighty Myfte! 
he diſcharges his Breaſt with 10 
mony. And in which is he now more ridicu- 


lous, his Hiſtory or his Policy? His Hiſtory, in 
| ſpeaking ſo. many falſe Reproaches aloud, his 


Policy, in whiſpering ſuch Trifles with ſo much 


caution. I beſeech you, Sir, let us allow him 


the Reputation of this new Invention intire. 
Though ne did not think fit to name the Fa- 
mous Author of the Lunar Globe, which he 
ſaw in the King's Cloſer, yet I intend to be 
Juſter to him; and I will propoſe this Epitaph 
to he grav'd on his Tomb, Hic jacet primus 
Author hujus ſententiæ, Pax Bello potior. 


This, Sir, is one Trial of his Contemplative, 


you ſhall have more of his Practical Politicks. 


He has ventur'd to declare the Qucen Mother's 


Thoughts about the moſt Private and Dome- 


ſtick Concernments, nich were ſo near to her 
that it was impoſſible for a Thouſand Madam 


Hennes to have given him any Inſtruction a- 
bout them. And in this he had no Reverence 
for the Greateſt and the moſt Virtuous Princeſs 


of this Age, for the Mother of our King, nor for 
the Daughter of Henry the Great. He has made 
a diſadvantageous Chara er on my Lord St. A- 
bans to the French Nation, where he was be- 
fore ſo well known, and where he liv'd ha 
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ſo much Honour. He has preſum'd on the King 
himſelf; he ſaucily Conjectures at the Reaſons 

of the Choice of his Miniſters, as if he had been - 
admitted into his Royal Breaſt as well as his 
Cabinet. He fays that his Majeſty is ford to . 50. 
be familiar with his Nobility and Gentry, to keep © 
their Eſteem and Good-will, and ſo he endeavours 

to bring down thoſe Virtues of which he him- 

ſelf received ſo many Proofs to be only Works 

of Neceſſity. But ſeeing he confeſſes this ge- 
nerous Affability to be able to hinder the King's 
Subjects from Rebellion, methinks it might have 
prevail'd on a mean Stranger to ſpare the Re- 
putation of his Kingdoms. He infinuates, that p, 34. 
the true Sovereign Power amongſt us reſides in 

the People, which is a Doctrine that was ſcarce 

ever heard of in England till the Year Forty- 
eight, and vaniſh'd in Sixty. He affirms, that p. 67. 
there is a mixture of all Sorts of Government 

in the Compoſition of our State, notwithanding 

that we have ſo many Acts of Parliament that 
Devolve the whole Power on the Crown. His 
long Diſcourſe of the Priviledget of the Houſe of p, 55. 
Commons, and the Degrees of their Increaſe, is to 59. 
nothing but a wild Whimſie of his own Brain. 
There is no mention in any Engliſh Hiſtorian, | 
that Edward the Firſt call'd Knights and Burgeſſes p. 5, 
to fit in Parliament; or that when they were ſo © 
conven d, he only us'd their Counſel, and rejected 
- thoſe of the Nobility and Gentry ; and yet upon 
e theſe Imaginary Faults, of which he ſuppoſes 
$ Edward the Firſt guilty, he here takes him into 
r his Diſcipline, reads to him a tedious Lecture p. 55. 
0 of the Arts of Government, and treats the Wiſeſt 59. 
. and moſt Victorious Prince of Chriſtendom in 
„that time as imperiouſly as if he had been a 
n Cadet of the Houſe of Suse. But I am weary, 
0 5 L. 3 „ + 
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ſemble that Enterprize. 
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Sir, of taking notice of ſuch Errors, which are on- 
ly Miſtakes in Hiſtory or Chronology. At leaſt 


I need not go Three Hundred Years back for 
them, ſeeing he is ſo much befides the Truth, 


in his Account of the moſt Renown'd Action 
in this Age, the King's Return, which he wholly 


attributes to the Presbyterians, All the Cir- 


cumſtances of that Glorious Reſtauration are ſtill, 
Sir, freſh in our Memories, the very Noiſe of 
thoſe Triumphs which fill'd the whole World 


with admiration ſeems to be yet ſcarce out of 


our Ears; and ſhall we ſuffer him- to fix all 
the Honour of that Immortal Work on a Pri- 
vate Se? Whereas it was Accompliſh'd by the 
immediate Favour of Divine Providence, by the 
Wiſdom of a Victorious General, by the Per- 

etual and Immoveable Fidelity of the Royal 
Party, by the Hands, the Wiſhes, the Tongues; 
and the United Defires of Three Kingdoms. 


Tis True indeed, the Presbyterians went along 


with the Mighry Torrent, but the whole Courſe 
of -this Happy Violence is not therefore to be 


Aͤttributed to them. You ſee, Sir, Iam unawares 


fallen into a Metaphor, which does beſt Re- 

It was in that, as in a 
ſudden Land-flood, which, as it comes down, 
carries with ft Trees, and Stones, and Houſes, and 
all that it meets in the Way. And even all theſe 
which lay before quiet, nay, which reſiſted the 
feſt Waters while they were weak, do add to 
the Impetuofity of the Current when it is go- 
ing. But we muſt not therefore ſay that the 


, Flood itfelf took its riſe from thence, ſeeing it 


was in Truth caus d by Rain coming down from 
Heaven, and by Streams flowing in from every 
Part of the Country. This Allufion, Sir, I think 
does repreſent the whole Matter to your _ 
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If it does not, however I have return'd Mon- _—_ 
fieur de Sorbiere an ill Similitude for one of his, - 
where he compares the Proteſtants to the Otto- 
nan Empire, which is ſo much an Intrigue of 
. the Muſes, that I will Challenge all the Wits 
; of England and France to Interpret it. Burt if 
che Covenanters ſhall Rill be fond of this Praiſe, ; 
which he here allows them, let them remem- i 
5 ber of how little Value his Panegyricks are, ſee- | 
uns he calls Ulefelr a Heroe; and if they will ll 
f 
l 
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{till maintain that they reftor'd the King, let J 
them take heed leſt ſome Miſchievous Royalift 1 
ſhould tell them that in one Sence they did inf 
deed occaſion the King's Reſtoration, but in 


e b 3 
- | the fame that Quintus Maximus meant after it 
5 he had recover d Tarentum, who gave this an- 


1 {wer to another Roman that had loft that Place 
before, and yet boaſted what ſhare he had in re- 


E gaining it, tis true, (ſays he,) it was by your ; 
Means indeed; Nam niſi tu perdidiſſes Taren- | 


But the Chief Secret into which he has pierc'd 
is the late Controverfie berween my Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Earl of Briſtol. What Subtle g 
Conclufions does he draw from it 2 What Pro- 
phetical Vifions does he here reveal, concerning | 
d te Terrible Diſturbances that {hall ariſe to our | ; 
ſe Government many Ages hence, from an Acci- 1 
be dent which was at an end before he got back = 
to Paris? What a formal Diviſion has he made — 
of the whole Nation? Homer himſelf is not ſo 

j 

i 

; 

ö 


j 
h 
tum, ego nunquam recepiſſem. „ 5 
0 
\ 


he | PunQual in Marſhalling the Forces of the Greeks 
it | and the Trojans; nor is there leſs Fiction in this 
| Hiſtory than in his Poetry. On the Earl of Bri- , 30 
ſtol's Quarter he places the Diſcontented againſt 3. 
nk he Court, the City of London, the Presbytert- 
d. | 15 that brought in the = the Houſe of Lords, 
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a great and ſirong Party of the Houſe of Cymmons, 
which he ſays is the True Body of that Extravas 


gant Body the Parliament. An Army numerous 


and formidable. On the Lord Chancellor s fide 


he ranks the Royal Family, the Biſhops, Deans, 
and Chapters, all the Nobility, all the Rich Mer: 


chants, and Burgeſſes, (though he had before be- 
ſtow'd the Houle of Lords and the City of Lon- 


don on the Earl of Brifto!. ) Thus he has drawn 
the whole Kingdom into Battalia ; it is but now 
performing his Office of Trumpeter, and a dread- 
ful Battel will no doubt enſue. But how comes 


it to paſs that all theſe Rumours of mighty Wars 


E: 52, 


E. 33. 


did vaniſh on the ſudden? Was it becauſe they 


were Engliſh. Cowards, and dar'd not fight? 
Alas, Sir, all this was only a Fine Story of En- 


counters in the Air, whereof there was no other 
Foundation than in the wild Fancies of his own 
making. And may we not give that Character 


-of our Hiſtorian, which he does of one of the 


Noble Combatants, that his great Wit has in- 
clin'd him to be Romantick £ Is not this the 
True Trick of . a Romancer, to bring in many 
Princes fighting together in a Wood, without 
giving any Account how they came thither 2 
But the Danger is over. All is quiet again, and 


long may it ſo keep. For to ſpeak tye, Sir, from 


the bottom of Monſieur de Sorbiere g Heart, Peace 
is better than War. Well then, He grants 
that the Victory did a little incline to my Lord 
Chancellor*s Party; yet he has ſhewn the Bravery 
of his own Mind by Defying the Conqueror. 
And here, Sir, I confeſs he has driven me on 


one of the Tendereft Points in the World, which 


by 


is the ſpeaking concerning the Fame of a great 
Man while he is living. But I intreat you to lay 
kefore your Eyes the many Powerful Arguments 
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ing him. My Lord Chancellor is a Man through 
whoſe Hands the greateſt part of all the Pub- 
lick and Private Buſineſſes of our Country do 
paſs; and it will be moſt diſhonourable for us to 
ſuffer his Name to be revil'd in this manner, 


Voyage into England. 
by which I am mov'd at leaſt to give a true 
Teſtimony, though not a long Elogy, concern- 


while he is ſcarce at leiſure to look to its De- 


fence himſelf, by reaſon of his Eternal Labours 


for the Publick Juſtice and Safety. And beſides 


this, Sir, I can for my own Particular alledge ano- 


to conſider my ſelf as a Member of the Royal 
Society, and the Univerſity of Oxford, and the 
the Earl of Clarendon as Protector of one of them, 
and Chancellor of the other. 2 
Theſe, Sir, are ſome of his True Titles, how- 
ever Monfieur de Sorbiere is pleas'd to paſs them 
over, and give him worſe in their ſtead. Firſt 
of all he ſays that be is a Presbyterian. At this 
Ridiculous Scandal, I aſſure you, Sir, I am not 
much griev'd. I was ( to tell you true) ina 
2 terrible — pt when I read what 


yterians. But now this Paſſage has compos d 
my Mind again, for it is like to be a very exact 


ther Motive of nearer Concernment ; for I am 


P. 52, 


| | e Re- SD 
ports, that almoſt all the City of London are Preſ- F. 32. 


Computation, which he has made of that Sec 


when the firſt Man that he names for Presbyre- 
rian is my Lotd Chancellor. He next tells us, 
that he is a Man of the Law; a ſhameful DiC 
grace, the Lord Chancellor of S whoſe 
Office it is to govern and moderate the Law, is a 
Lawyer. As if I ſhould endeayour to leſſen the 
Credit of Monſieur de Vaubrun, and prove him 
unfit to be Governour of Phillippe Ville, and 
Colonel of Light-Horſe, by objecting that he is 
2 Soldier, or of Monſicur de Sorbiere — bo. 
our» I. Lito 
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P. 32. 


P. 52. 


Hiſtoriagrapher Royal, by ſaying that he is skilbd 
in Hiſtory. But he is a Lawyer and Stateſman 


at once. Can this be any more Diſparagement 


to him than it is to the whole Body of Law- 
yers in France, who in all Times have manag'd 
the greateſt Imployments of that State? Could 
he not have recollected, before he writ this, that 


Monſieur de Seguier, the preſent Chancellor of 


Er ance, is a Gentleman of the Long Robe? You 
lee, Sir, what a good Satyriſt we have here got, 


who would undertake to abuſe an Engliſh Statel- 
man with ſuch an Argument, which muſt at the 


Tame time reflect as much upon his own Coun- 
trymen, his Chief Friends and Patrons, to whom 
he directs his Speech. But the worſt is ſtill be- 
hind. My Lord Chancellor is witerly Ignorant 
of the Belles Lettres: This Accuſation is as 
Decent as all the former. He d///ihes our Car- 
Tiers for not being Courtly, our Soldiers for not 
putting off their Hats well, our Biſhops for their 
Gravity, and our Stateſmen for not being Gram- 
marians and Criticks, But I will prove to 
him, by his own Confeſſion, that my Lord Chan- 
cellor deſerves not this Reprehenfion ; and that he 
is a Man skilful in all Po/zze Learning. He 
bimſelf allows him to be a Great Politician, and a 
very Eloguent Man. 1 have obtain'd, Sir, what I 
delir'd. You ſee how eaſie it is to juſtifie the 
Earl of Clarendon, ſeeing the very Man that vili- 
fies him, does at the ſame time gainſay himſelf, 
and ſuggeſt to me his Praiſes, without my inter- 
poſing any Word in his Commendation. If we 


ſhould grant that a Man may Chance to be a 


grcat Dealer in Politicks, without underſtanding 
any thing elſe, (which yet nothing but Monſieur 
de Sorbiere's own Example in this Place can 
perſwade us to be poſſible,) yet how can he be 

thought 
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thought to attain to à perfect Eloguence without 
any Skill in the (Civil Arts? Where now is his 
Polite Learning ? Whence did he fetch this Idea 
of Eloquence ? Let him produce his Notes out of 
Ariſtotle, Tully, Quintilian, Seneca, or any of 
the Rhetoricians of Antiquity, and then lethim 
tell me whether they do not all with one Voice 
conſent that an Orator muſt of neceſſity be ac: 
aainted with all Sorts of uſeful Knowledge? 
Bur becauſe he is fo free in his Reproof of my 
Lord Chancellor's unskilfulneſs in the Belles Let- 
tres, I pray, Sir, what Signs has this great A- 
riſtarchus himſelf given of his own Proficience 
in them? Where do we find in him any Foot- 
ſteps of the True Spirit of the Grecian or Roman 
Wit? What Reaſon have we to envy his Judg- 
ment in the Claſſical Authors, when all the Proof 
that he has given in this Book of his being con- 
verſant in them, are only Three or Four Pedan- 
tical Quotations, of which the chief is, 


| Os homini ſublime dedit. 


Thus far, Sir, in reply to him: But more is 
to be added concerning the Honourable Perſon, 
of whom he ſpeaks in ſuch mean Terms. My 
Lord Chancellor is a Gentleman of a very Anti- 
ent Family, of which Mr. Cambden makes mens 


tion in his Britannia. His Education and firſt 
Years were ſpent in a ſtrict Familiarity with ma- 
ny of the moſt Famous Men, not only of that 


Age, but perhaps of any other; of whom (to 
paſs by ſome Reverend and Learned Churchmen 
that are living) it is enough to name Mr. Ch:/- 
lingſworth and the Lord Falkland. His firſt Ap- 
plication to the Affairs of his Country was in a 
time wherein extraordinary Fidelity and Suffici- 
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156 Obſervations on M. Sorbiere's 
ency were requir d. His Services to the late King 
were requited by the committing of many Emi- 
nent Buſineſſes ro his Management ; and by a 
very high Share in his Majefties Favour; of 

. Which there are incredible Proofs in that Excel- 
lent Prince's Letters. Under him he was Chan- 
cellor of the Excheguer, Privy-Counſellor, and 
defigned Secretary of State. Since 'thar time he 
was Extraordinary Ambaſſador into Spain, and at- | 
tended his preſent Maſter in his Misfortunes, 
which was undoubtedly the moſt Glorious Scene 
of Honour in the World. By theſe ſeveral De- 
gtees of Great Imployments he aſcended to that 
Illuſtrious Station which he now enjoys. And 
as for the Qualifications of his Mifd, if it be 
need ful to add any thing to the Votes of the Roy- 
al Society, and the Univerfity of Oxford, I will 
declare, that of all the Men of Great Worth, 
who have poſſeſſed that High Office, ſince Learn- 
ing and the Civil Arts came amongſt us, there 
was never any Man that has ſo much reſembled 
Sir Thomas More, and the Lord Bacon, in their 
— Excellencies, as the Earl of Claren- 
on. . 

There might, Sir, much more be anſwer'd a- 
gainſt all his falſe Inſinuations concerning the 
Political Condition of England. But I have ſeen N 
a Book of Monſieur de Sorbiere's Diſcourſes and tb 
Letters, whereof many were written to the late h. 
Cardinal Magarin; and they are ſo full of groſs c 
Flatteries, that they have wholly turned my Sto- I <£ 

mach from ſpeaking any more of Stare Affairs: ſi 

So that in truth, in the preſent Humour into I n. 

which the Reading of them has put me, I had I (t 

much rather offend on the other Extream, by an I . 

unjuſt Silence, than by impertinent Praiſes of the c 

Engliſh Government, I will therefore _— al 
N 
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this whole Matter, as I began it, by refleQting 
on a Paſſage of his own, in the Story of Ulefelr , 


wherein he has given undeniable Teſtimony thar 
he is wholly ignorant of the Rights of Princes, 


the true Policy, and the Law of Nations. He 
affirms, that Ulefelt fed into Sweden ; that he be- 
came therefore effetually a Traitor; that he was 
the Cauſe of the Swedes laſt Invaſion into Den- 
mark, by advifing Carolus Guftayus to turn bis 


Army from the Poles againſt Copenhagen. Theſe 
are his own Words. And what more apparent 


Crime could be than this, which had like to have 
drawn after it the utter Ruin of that Kingdom ? 
And yet immediately after he profeſſes, That 
be makes no doubt but the Illuſtirious, He- 
ros, Ulefelt and his Wife, will live to ſee their 
great Merits acknowledged, and to enjoy in Peace 
the Applauſes that are due to them for their Fi. 
delity ro their King, and their Zeal for tbe Fun- 
damental Laws of their Country. 
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But this, Sir, I ſuppoſe, is one of thoſe which Pref. 


he himſelf calls the Beſueues of his Stile: Which 


though (as he ſays) Monſieur de Vaubrun uſes to 


forgive, yet the King of France did not think 
fit to paſs by, 


This is the Idea that he has drawn of the 
Manners, the Religion, and the Government of 


the Eng/z/h ; but theſe are not the Subjects which 
he principally regards: Such Matters as theſe, he 


confeſſes, that be only uſes to touch on as they pref. 


come in bis Way. I will now therefore, Sir, con- 


ſider his Commerce with the cbief Heads of Par- E. Ded. 


naſſus, and his Intrigues of the Muſes; that is, 
(to ſpeak plain Senſe, without the help of Phæ- 
bus) I will examine ſome Particulars in the Ac- 
count that he gives of the State of Knowledge 
amongſt us. This is the Argument in which he 
15 . Triumphs: 
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T. 39. 


Obſervations on M. Sorbiere's 
Triumphs: This is a Buſineſs in whoſe Promotion 
be bas ſpent the whole Courſe of bis Life. And 


that he may appear not to have beſtow'd all his 


Labour in vain, I will allow that he ought to 


be numbred amongſt the Men of Learning; pro- 


vided that he be content with that Definition 


- which he himſelf has laid down of Learned Men 


in general: For he ſays, That  zs the good 
Cuſtom of ſuch Men to render themſelves ridicu- 
lous by their Malignity, and their Billingſgate 
Language. In conformity to this Deſcription, 
befides what is already paſt, let us now behold 
what he reports of Dr. Wallis, Dr. Willis, Mr. 
Hobbs, the Roya! Society, the Engliſh Stage, 
their Eloguence, their Language, and their 
Authors. . 3 
Dr. Wallis be condemns for all bis ill Uſage of 
Mr. Hobbs in the Mathematical Controverſies that 


Have paſs'd between them. I will not endeavour 


to. make any Defence for this Knowing and 
Acute Profeſſor, as he grants him to be; but yet 
let me ſay, that if Monſicur de Sorbiere himſelf 


being the Judge, ſo much Modeſty of Language 


ought to be preſerv'd, even in the Contentions 


T. 39. 


of Wit and Argument, when Paſſion is apt to 
overbear the moſt temperate Minds, then cer- 
tainly he himſelf ought to have been careful of 
keeping to the ſame Rule, in an Hiſtorical Rela- 
tion, wherein he had no Adverſary .to put him 
into a Heat, and nothing but his own Natural 
Peeviſhneſs ro exaſperate his Anger. Dr. Walks 


entertained him at his Houſe, ade him partake of 


his Experiment ona Dumb Man, and behold the Mo- 

del of a Flat Floor, which (he ſays) did raiſe Admi- 

ration in Mr. Hobbs himſe!/f. And for all this, 

he might have been paſſed by in ſilence ; but he 

had a good Subject to be merry with, for * 
| O 
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of Poliſh Mufick, and he muſt needs give the 


Receipt of making an Univerfity Cap. Take a 
Portefucille, cover it with Black Cloth, fix a 
Tuff of Silk upon it, and ſew it with a Calor, 
and you have a perfect Four-corner'd Scholaſtt- 
cal Bonnet, Do you not now wonder, Sir, why 
he did not call himſelf Taylor, as well as Trum- 
peter, to the Commonwealth of Learning 2 What 
kind of Breeding is this ? How can he after this 


object to Dr. Wallis that he has little in him P. 41. 
of the Gallant Man? Whofe Behaviour has the 
ſtrongeſt Scent, and wants moſt to be purified bythe © 41. 


Air of the Court? The Geometrician receives him 
kindly at his Table, the Hiſtoriographer laughs 
at the Habit of his Hoſt, While he allows him 
extraordinary Abilities that are proper 'to him- 
ſelf, he abuſes him for that which is common 
with him to the Sorboniſts in France, and almoſt 


all the Univerſities and Clergymen in Chriften- + 


dom. 


Willis's Company, becauſe he could not underſtand 


bis Latin: And upon this he objects, that all the P. 38. 


Engliſh pronounce that Language with ſuch an odd 
Tone, as renders it almoſt as difficult to Strangers 
as our own Tongue, I might here, Sir, alledge 
in defence of our Pronunciation, that we do as 
all our Neighbours beſides: We ſpeak the Ancient 
Latin after the ſame Way that we pronounce 
our Mother Tongue: So the Germans do, fo the 
I:alians, fo the French. But the obſcurity of our 
Speech being not only his Complaint, but of many 
other Foreigners, I will not ſtand long in its 


Juſtification. There are ſo many peculiar Shan- 


ders of greater Concernment, which he alone has 

fixed upon us, that I will not regard this ſmall 

ObjeCtion, wherein there may be others that ares 
3 wit 


He declares that he pro fired very little by Dr. p. 38. 
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with him. But however, Sir, from hence I may | 
obſerve, that it was therefore impoſhble for him 
to take a right Meaſure of the Engliſbd Manners | 

and Diſpoſition, feeing he was incapable of hold. I} * 

ing any Sort of Correſpondence with us. He 
was not in a Condition of being inform'd by 5 

7 
l 


our Gentry, our Farmers, or our Tradeſmen, be- 


cauſe he underſtood no Exgliſb: Nor by our Scho- 
lars, our Phyſicians, our Divines, our Mathema- 


ticians, becauſe he profeſſes that our Latin was NN © 
aninielligible to him. „„ d 

But to return, Sir, to Dr. Willis - I am able ! 
to give another Reaſon Mon/ieur de Sorbiere , 


did profit ſo little by his Converſation; the 
Subſtance of it was reported to me from Dr. Nil. i * 
lis own Mouth. And I doubt not but the re- 
markable Sincerity and Integrity which that 
Excellent Man preſerves in all his Writings, 
would make this Character of the other's Vanity 
to be believed, though we had not ſo many 
other Proofs of it. When Monſieur de Sorbiere 
came firſt to viſit him, the Doctor eſteem'd him 
to be a Man of ſome real and ſolid Knowledge; 
the Great Name of Des Cartes, and Marſennus, 
which he hath frequently in his Mouth, might 
have perſwaded him as much: He began to treat 
him accordingly, he enterd into Diſcourſe with 
him about ſome Parts of Chymiſtry and Phy- 
fick, in which he defired his Opinion, The Pro-. 
feſſor deliver'd it frankly and plainly, as it be- 11 
came a Philoſopher, without Deceit or Ornament : | 
But expecting that he would have continued the 7 
Argument, with ſome Material Objection, he fe 
ſoon found that the Traveller underſtood nothing cl 
of the whole Matter; but anſwered him as lit- = 
tle to the Purpoſe as if he had only ſaid Pax || ©" 


Bello potior. He try'd him in other * 
But 
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But nothing could he get from him, except on- 
ly ſome few Philoſophical Terms, and Ends of 


Poetry, as, In puris naturalibus, Ex æquo & bono, Pr 86. 


contundantur groſſo modo. Homo ef} animal cre- 


dulum & mendax ; and Os homini. Upon this he ©* 78. 


gave him over, as he would have done a young 
Traveller of Twenty Years Old, and left him zo 


reckon the Colledge Quadrangle, to tell the Pill P. 42. 


lars in St. John's Cloyſters, to commend their 


Grove, to meaſure King Harry's Sword, to deſcribe P. 433 
Saint Catherine's College (if there be any ſuch E. 4% 


there,) to examine why one of the Colleges took , 
its Name from a Brazen Noſe, to number the © 


Books in the Bodleian Library, to conſider why it P. 432 


was Built in the Form of an H, and to count 
how many Folio's and how many Luartos are a- 
bove and below. on every Shelf. Theſe, Sir, he 
perceived were fitter Subjects for Monſieur de Sor- 
biere to handle. And he confirmed this his Opi- 
nion of him to be true. For his long Tale of 
his Journey to Oxford is made up of Childiſh 
Contemplations: While he was ſpeaking of that 
Place, - which for the Beauty and Convenience of 
its Buildings, for the Vaſtneſs of its Revenue, and 
above all, tor the Sobriety, the Virtue, and the 
Piety of its Diſcipline, is to be. preferr'd before 
all others that, have been ever Dedicated to the 


Liberal Studies in the paſt or preſent Times. 


But here, Sir, I confeſs I have been a little too 
rigid towards him. It was ill done of me to 
expect that he ſhould on the ſudden turn fo un- 
like himſelf, as to give a good Account of our 
Univerfity alone. I will not therefore beſtir my 
ſelf againſt him for having omitted the moſt 
Memorable Things in Oxford; my Quarrel to 
him now is on another Score, He has here com- 
mitted a-groſs * in his own Way: For 

g Rs in 


age into England. 15: 
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| Aj * 


in this exact Enumeration of all our Fine Rarities, 
he has wholly pats'd by one Famous Curioſity, 


which was of all others the moſt proper for ſuch 


_ © Rudeneſfs towards the only Man in England, to 
whom he profeſſes bimſelf to have been long fa- | 


P. 26. xiliar. Mr. Hobbs was the chief Man for whoſe 


P. 27. 


P. Ib. 


3 40. 


P. Ib. 


From 
P. 78, 


fo 82. 


an Hiſtoriographer, or at leaſt for ſuch a Trum- 


peter, to mention, and that is Queen. College 
From his new. Acquaintance, J proceed to his 


Sake be came over, and he ſpeaks very many 


great Things in his Commendation: He praiſes hit 


good Humour, his excellent Wit, the vigour of- his 
Old Age, and his long and diligent Search ino 
Nature. After this, Sir, you will perhaps think 
that this Philoſopher is ſafe from his InveQives, 
bur will find it otherwiſe ; he commends him 
indeed for that, on which Mr. Hobbs lays not 
ſo much ftreſs, for his good Breeding, but he 
wounds him in the moſt dangerous Place, his 
Philoſophy, and his Underftanding. He very 
kindly reports of him, that he 7s too dagmati cal 


in his Opinions: That be writ againſt the Church 


of Rome, becauſe he never had a right Idea of 
# in his Thoughts, and becauſe he had only read 
the Controverſies on the Proteſtant Side. Ho 
d'ye think, Sir, this will ſound to Mr. Hobbs, 
who profeſſes to have reduced all the Politicks 
to Demonſtrations, when his Tranſlator ſhall tell 
him, that he concluded againſt a Church, anda 
Religion, before he had heard one Word that 


could be ſaid in their Defence? The Title of 


Dogmatical which he gives him being har ag 


— 92 


Arives in a long Story to render him iv appear 


\ | 
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„ nothing but a fooliſh Charletan. But let him not 
„ fear; I have no mind to aggravate this Injury 
h to Mr. Hobbs. It is the particular Manner of his P. 40. 
1- Y paſling this Judgment on him, of which I will 
re | rake notice. He tells the World that Mr. Hobbs 
was cenſur'd for Dogmatical, between his Majeſty 
is and himſelf, in his private Diſcourſe with him. 
to And is not Monſieur de Sorbiere a very fit Man 
2. to upbraid to Dr. Vallis his want of good Man- 
ſe ners, when he himſelf is at once rude to his 
Ancient Friend, and inſolent to the King himſelf, 
iin betray ing what he was pleas d to whiſper to 
is him in his Cabinet? — 2 
to But however, to comfort Mr. Hobbs for this 
k Y affront, I dare aſſure him, that as for Monſieur 
s, de Sorbiere's Part he underſtands not his Philo- 
m ſophy. Of this I will give an unanſwerable Te- 
ot Y ſtimony, and that is the F that he P. 40. 
he MW makes of him to the Lord Verulam , between 
is whom there is no more likeneſs than there was 
ry between St. George and the Waggoner. He ſays F. 40. 
al that Mr. Hobbs was once his Amanuenfis ; that 
ch jrom thence he has retain'd very much of bim 
Tat he has Studied his manner of turning 
ud Things: That he juſt expreſſes himſelf in that 
ww I Way of Allegory, wherein the other excelPd: And 
be, that he is in Truth a very Remain of my Lord 
ks © Bacon. This, Sir, is his Opinion: But how far ] 
ell from being true let any Man judge that his | 
| 
\ 
> 


la © but taſted of their Writings. I ſcarce know Two 
zat Men in the World that have more different Co- 
of lours of Speech than theſe Two Great Wits : Y 
ted The Lord Bacon (ſhort, alluſive, and abounding | | 
gat with Metaphors, Mr. Hobbs round, cloſe, ſparing 

ed of Similitudes, but ever extraordinary decent in 
he them. The one's Way of Reaſoning proceeds 
ur on Particulars, and pleaſant Images, only ſug- : 
ng Ro Pets © os geſting 
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geſting new Ways of experimenting, without 
any Pretence to the Mathematicks. The others 
bold, reſolv'd, ſettled upon general Conclufions, 
and in them, if we will believe his Friend, Dog. 
matical, N 
But it is the Royal Society to which he is 
moſt favourable ; and that he may ſhew himſelf 
a great BenefaQor to their Defign, he has be ſtoto- 
ed Greſham College on them. Wheteas you know, 
Sir, they only hold their preſent Meetings there 
by the Permiſſion of the Profeſſors of the Foun- | 
dation of Sir Thomas Greſham, to whom that 
Houſe does belong. We are beholden. to him 
for this Noble Bounty. But perhaps the Citizens 
of London, who are the Overſeers of Sir Tho- 
mas Greſham's Will, may take it ill at his Hands, 
eſpecially having ſuch juſt Ground to quarrel | 
With him already: For he ſaid before, hat the) 
are almoſt all Presbyterians or Phanaticks. _ 
He comes to deſcribe the Weekly Aſſembl ies 
of the Royal Society; and he does it in Words 
5 p. 26. becoming a Meeting of Natural Philoſophers. 
= * The Uſer carries a great Silver Mace before 
K the Preſident, which is laid on the Cuſhion where 
j be fits : They have a large Hall, and a handſome 
Anti-chamber; the Place where they aſſemble is 
8 Wainſcutted : There is a long Table before the 
12 Chimney, Seven or Eight Grey Chairs about it; 
4 ſome Benches behind that are bare ; the binaer- 
moſt hig her than the firſt : The Preſident ſits in « 
Chair with Arms, bis Back to the Chimney, hold- 
ing a Wooden Hammer in bis Hand, wherewith 
he ſometimes knocks the Table to make Silence. 
Can you, Sir, indure to read all this Stuff with 
any Patience? I ſuffered his Tittle-tattle on 
Rocheſter Bridge, on the Eternal Greenneſs of the 
Fields of Kent, on the Walls of _— = 
— MALIN 


P. 35. 
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Frelds, on the Guild. Hall, on the Ranks of Trees | 


in Moor fields, and many more ſuch pretty Philo- 
ſophical Diſcourſes : But is not this a ſhameful 
Sign of his Weakneſs, that he has inſiſted ſo long 
on ſuch mean Circumſtances, while he was de- 


ſcribing a Subject that might have yielded him 


ſo much Noble Matter for his Pen? And when 


the Royal Society itſelf is ſo careful that ſuch 


Ceremonies ſhould be juſt no more than what 


are neceſſary to avoid Confuſion? What other 


Language ſhould he have us'd than this, if he 
had been to inform the World of his own School 
at Orange? Juſt. ſo he ſhould have proceeded. 


He ſhould firſt have declar'd whether the Room 


was Hung or Wainſcotted : Next, whether the 


Maſter fate with his Back towards the Win- 


dow, or the Chimney : Then how many Seats 
there were for the Boys to fit on: Ar laſt, he 
ſhould have drawn himſelf in a Majeſtick 

Chair, his Ferula in his Hand, and the poor 

nos Rs for fear at every Rap on the 
able. 


But all this is ſtill pardonable : He has been 
utterly miſtaken in the Report of their main 


Deſign. There are Two Things that they have 
moſt induſtriouſly avoided, which he attri- 
butes to them: The one is, a dividing into Par- 


ties and Sets, and the other, a reliance on Books P. 38. 


for their Intelligence of Nature. He firſt ſays, 


that they are not all guided by the Authority. of 
Gaſſendus or Des Cartes; but that the Mathema- 

ticians are for Des Caftes, and the Men of Ge- 
neral Learning for Gaſſendus, whereas neither. 
of theſe Two Men bear any Sway amongſt them: 

They are never nam'd there as Dictators oyer 
Mens Reaſons; nor is there any extraordinary 
Reference to their Judgments. He alſo aſſerts, that 
— „„ [ the 


P. 69. 


P. 70. 


P. 69. 
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the Royal Society has 1 Lodgings, and 

rres @ Wear, on I'wo 
Profeſſors, who ſhall read to them out of Authors, 
and that they have begun a Library for that Pur- 
poſe; whereas = have as yet no Library, bur 
only a Repoſitory for their Inſtruments and Rari- 
ties; they never intend a Profeſſorian Philoſo- 


phy, but declare againſt it; with Books they med- 


dle not farther than to ſee what Experiments 


have been try'd before; their Revenue they de- 


fign for Operators, and not Lecturers. EY 
T now paſs over to his chief Delight, the Bel- 
les Lettres of the Engliſh. He grants our Stage 


'zo be handſome, the Muſick tolerable, better I ſup- 


poſe than that of the Po/ack Gentleman. But yet 
he ſays, that our Poets laugh at the Rules of Time 
and Place: That all our Plays contain the Acli. 
ons of Five and Twenty Tears : That we Marry a 


Prince in the Firſt Af. and bring in his Son fight- 


ing inthe Second, and bis Grandchild in the Third. 
But here, Sir, he has committed a greater Diſorder 
of Time than that whereof he accuſes our Stage: 


For he has confounded the Reign of King Charles 


the Second with that of Q. Elizabeth. Tis true, 


about an Hundred Years ago the Exgliſb Poets 


were not very. exact in ſuch Decencies; but no more 
then were the Dramatiſts of any other Countries. 


The Engliſb themſelves did laugh away ſuch Ab- 


Iurdities as ſoon as any; and for theſe laſt Fifty 
Years our Stage has been as regular in thoſe Cir- 
cumſtances as the beſt in Europe. Seeing he thinks 
fit to upbraid our preſent Poets with the Errors 
of which their Predeceſſors were guilty ſo long 


ſince, I might as juſtly impute the vile Abſurdi- 


ties that are to be found in Amadis de Gaul to 
Monſieur de Cornielle, de Scudery, de Chapelaine, 


forborn,) 
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. Voiture, and the reſt of the Famous Modern 


French Wits. 1 


toe repreſent. And here, becauſe he has thruſt 
this Occaſion upon me, I will venture to make a 
ſhort Compariſon between the French Dramati- 
cal Poetry and ours. I doubt not, Sir, but I 
may. do this with the leave of that witty Nation : 
For as long as I do not preſume to ſlander their 
Manners, (08 which you ſee I have carefully 

hope they will allow me to examine 
that which is but Matter of Wit and Delight: 


I will not enter into open defiance of them on 
Monſicur de Sorbiere's Account, but I intreat 
them to permit me only to try a Civil Turnament 


with them in his War of Letters. I will there- 


fore make no Scruple to maintain that the Eng/;/þ 


Plays ought to be preferr'd4 before the French. 
And to prove this I will not infiſt on an Argument 
which is plain to any Obſerver, that the greateſt 
Part of their moſt Excellent Pieces has been taken 
from the Spantard ; whereas the Exgliſb have for 
the moſt part trodden in New Ways of Invention. 
From hence I will not draw much Advantage, tho' 
it may ſerve to balance. that which he afterwards 


ſays of our Books, that they are generally ſtoln p. 75; 


out of other Authors ; but I will fetch the Grounds 
of my Perſwaſion from the very Nature and Uſe 
of the Stage itſelf, It is beyond all Diſpute, that 


the true Intention of ſuch Repreſentations is to 


give to mankind a Picture of themſelves, and 
thereby to make Virtue belov'd, Vice abhorr'd, 


and the little Irregularities of Mens Tempers, cal- 


led Humouts, exposd to laughter. The Two 
Firſt of theſe are the proper SubjeUs of Tragedy, 
and Trage-Comedy. And in theſe I will firſt try 


fo ſhew why our Way ought” to be preferr'd be- 
* be — 


* % - - j 
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He next blames the Meanneſs of Humours which p. 6g, 


fore theirs. The French for the moſt part take 


only One or Two Great Men, and chiefly inſiſt on 
ſome one Remarkable Accident of their Story; to 


this End they admit no more Perſons than will 


ſerve to adorn that: And they manage all in 


Rhime, with long Speeches, almoſt in the Way 


of Dialogues, in making high Idea's of Honour, 
and in ſpeaking Noble things. The Exgliſb on 


the other ſide make their chief Plot to conſiſt of 


a greater variety of Actions; and beſides the main 


Deſign, add many other little Contrivances. By 


this Means their Scenes are ſhorter, their Stage 


fuller, many more Perſons of different Humours 
are introduc d. And in carrying on of this they 


generally do only confine themſelves to Blank 
Verſe. This is the Difference, and hence the 
Engliſh have theſe Advantages. By the Liberty of 
Proſe they render their Speech and Pronuncia- 
tion more Natural, and are never put to make 
a Contention between the Rbime and the Sence. 
By their Underplots they often change the Minds 


of their Spectators: Which is a mighty Benefit, 


ſeeing one of the greateſt Arts of Wit and Per- 
ſwaſion is the right ordering of Digreſſions. By 
their full Stage they prevent Mens being conti- 
nually tir'd with the ſame Objects: And fo they 
make the Doctrine of the Scene to be more 
lively and diverting than the Precepts of Philo- 
 Tophers, or the grave Delight of Heroick Poetry; 


which the French Tragedies do reſemble. Nor 
is it ſufficient to object againſt this, that it is un- 
decent to thruſt in Men of mean Condition 
amongſt the Actions of Princes. For why ſhould 


that misbecome the Stage, which is always found 


to be acted on the true Theatre of the World? 


There being no Court which only confifts of Kings, 
and Queens, and Counſellors of State. IIlpon 


theſe 
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theſe Accounts, Sir, in my weak Judgment, the 
French Dramma ought to give place to the Exgliſh 
in the Tragical and Lofty Part of it. And now 
having obtained rhis, I ſuppoſe they will of 

their own Accord refign the other Excellence, 
and confeſs that we have far exceeded them in 
the Repreſentation of the different Humours. The 
Truth is, the French have always ſeemed almoſt 
aſham'd of the true Comedy; making it not 
much more than the Subject of their Farces - 
Whereas the Exgliſb Stage has ſo much abounded 
with ir, that perhaps there is ſcatce any Sort of 
Extravagance of which the Minds of Men are 
capable but they have in ſome Meaſure expreſs d. 
It is in Comedies, and not in Solemn Hiſtories, 
that the Exgliſb uſe to relate the Speeches of Wag- 
goners, of Fencers, and of Common Soldiers. 
And this I dare aſſure Monſieur de Sorbiere, that 
if he had underſtood our Language, he might 
have ſeen himſelf in all Shapes, as a vain Tra- 

veller, an empty Politician, an inſolent Pedant, 

and an idle Pretender to Learning. But though 

he was not in a Condition of taking Advice from 
our Stage, for the correcting of his own Vices, 

yet methinks he might thereby have rectified his 

Judgment about ours: He might well have con- 
cluded, that the Exgliſb Temper zs not ſo uni ver- 

ſally heavy and dumpiſh, when he beheld their 

Theatres to be the gayeſt and merrieſt in Eu- 

„ . 0 | 

„ the Engliſwʒ Eloquence, he bravely p. 20. 

declares, that a/l their Sermons in the Pulpit, and 

Pleadings at the Bar, conſiſt of nothing but mean 

Pedantry. The Cenſure is Bold, eſpecially from 

a Man that is ſo far from Underſtanding our Lan- — 

guage, that he ſcarce knew - Whether we move . 

our Lips or no when we ſpeak, But to _ P. 70; | 
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him that we can better judge of Monſieur de 


Sorbiere's Eloquence, I muſt tell him, that the 
Muſes and Parnaſſus are almoſt whipt out of 
our very Schools: That there are many Hundreds 
of Lawyers and Preachers in England, who have | 
long known how to contemn ſuch Delicacies of 
his Stile. I will only give one Inſtance for all. 


I believe he cou'd ſcarce have Brib'd any Scive- 


ner's Clerk to deſcribe Hatfie/d as he has done, 
and fo to conclude, That the Fiſhes in the Ponds 
did often leap out of the Water into the Air to 


behold, and to delight themſelves with the Beau- 


ties of that Place. 3 25 

1 will not attempt to defend the Ornaments 
or the Copiouſneſs of our Language againſt one 
thar is utterly ignorant of it. But to ſhew how 
plentiful it is, 1 will only repeat an Obſervation 
which the Earl of Clarendon has made, that 
there is ſcarce any Language in the World 
which can properly fignifite one Engliſb Expreſ- 
fion, and that is Good Nature; though Monſicur 
de Sorbiere will not allow the Noble Author of 
this Note to have any Skill in Grammar Learn- 
ing, yet he muſt pardon me if I ſtill believe 
the Obſervation to be true: At leaſt, I aſſure 
you, Sir, that after all my Search I cannot find 
any one Word in his Book which might incline 
me to think otherwiſe. 3 

But I will be content to lay the whole Autho- 
rity of his Judgment in Matters of Wit and 
Elegance on what he ſays concerning the Exgliſo 
Books. He affirms, That they are only impudent 
Thefts out of others, without citing their Authors ; 
and that they contain nothing but ill Rapſodies 
of Matter, worſe put together. And here, Sir, 
I will for once do him a Courteſie. I will ſup- 
pole him not to have taken this ane _— 
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of us from the Soldier, the Zealander, the Pu- 
ritans, or the Rabble of the Streets: I will grant 
he might have taken an ill Conceit of our Wri- 
tings before he came over, from the uſual Judg- 
ment which the Southern Wits - of this World 
are wont to paſs on the Wit of all Northern Coun- 
tries. *Tis true indeed, I think the Fench and 


the Iralians would ſcarce be ſo unneighbourly 


as to aſſert, that all OUY Authors are Thieviſh 


Pedants; that is Monſieur de Sorbiere's own 
Addition; but yet they generally agree, that there 


is ſcarce any Thing of late Written that is worth 
looking upon, but in their own Languages. The 


Italiano did at firft endeavour to have it thought 
that all Matters of Elegance had never yet paſſed 
over the A/ps : But being ſoon overwhelmed by 


Number, they were content to admit the French 
and the Spaniards into ſome Share of the Honour. 


But they all Three ſtill maintain this United Opi- 


nion, that- all Wit is to be fought for nowhere 


but amongſt themſelves: It is their Eſtabliſhed 
Rule, that Good Sence has always kept near the 


warm Sun, and ſcarce ever yet dared to come 
farther than the Forty-ninth Degree Northward. 
This, Sir, is a ptetty Imagination of theirs, to 


think they have confin'd all Art to a Geographi- 
cal Circle; and to fancy that it is there ſo charm'd, 


as not to be able to go out of the Bounds which 


they have ſet it. It were certainly an eaſie and 
apleaſant Work to confute this Arrogant Con- 


ception by particular Examples: It might quick- 
ly be ſhewn, that England, Germany, nay, even 
Denmark and Scotland, have produced very many 


Men, who may juſtly come into Competition 
with the beſt of theſe Southern Wits, in the Ad- 


vancement of the true Arts of Lite, in all the 
Works of Solid Reaſon, nay, even in the Lighter 
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Studies of Ornament and Humanity. And, to 
ſpeak particularly of England, there might be 
4 whole Volume compoſed in comparing the 
Chaſtity, the Newneſs, the Vigour of many of 
our Engliſh Fancies, with the corrupt and the 
ſwelling Metaphors wherewith ſome of our Neigh- 


bours, who moſt admire themſelves, do ſtill adorn 


their Books. But this, Sir, will require a larger 
Diſcourſe than I intend to beſtow on Monſieur de 


Soarbiere. I am able to diſpatch him in fewer 


Words. For I wonder how, of all Men living, 
it could enter into his Thoughts o condemn in 


groſs the Engliſh Writings, when the beſt Courſe 


that he has taken to make himſelf conſider d as a 


Writer was the Tranſlation of an Engliſh Au- 


thor. - 
But I beg your Leave, Sir, that I may briefly 


add, that in the firſt Reſtoration of Learning 


the Engliſh began to write well as ſoon as any, 


the Italians only excepted ; and that if we may 
gueſs by what we ſee of the Iralians at this Day, 
the Exgliſh have continued to write well longer 
than they. Sir Thomas Moor was Contempora- 
ry with Eraſmws ; and though he was a Man of 
zhe Law too, yet he yielded not much to that 
Incomparable Man in the Plenty of his Inven- 
tion, or the Maſculine Eaſineſs of the Stile. And 
ever ſince that Time down to this, (if we may 
take a Meaſure of the Engliſb by what Tully 
fays of the Romans in their moſt flouriſhing Con- 
dition, - That they bad ſcarce above One Excellent 
Poet or Orator in an Age,) we may make a very _ 
Advantageous Computation for the Honour of our 
Country. We have at this Prefent as many Ma- 


ſters of true and real Wit as ever Greece produc'd 


in One Age, whoſe Names, though I conceal, yet 
Poſterity ſhall declare, We have had many Ad- 
r mairable 
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mirable Genius's in Poetry, who have handled 
moft of the Ancient and Modern Subjects of 
Fancy with wonderful Succeſs. We can name 
many Faithful and Diligent Hiſtorians, ſuch as 
never ſtrove to frame a Romance out of every Sto. 
ry that they managed. And the Number of theſe 
will be ſhortly encreaſed by the Labours of a 
Great Man, from whom -we hope to receive the 
Hiſtory of our Wars; a Subject fit for the Pen 
of a Privy-Counſellor to Kings, who had himſelf 
a great Share in the Conduct of thoſe Affairs 
which he is to relate. Our Mathematicians we 
may almoſt equal to thoſe of all Europe befides. 
Our Phyſicians have long been applauded by all 
the Learned World; and certainly their Renown'd 
College at London deſerv'd' to have been ;/ men- 
tion'd, as well as the Fencers at the Red Bull. 
Our Famous Divines have been innumerable, as 
the Dutch Men may witneſs, who, in ſome of 
their Theological Treatiſes, have been as Bold 
with the Eng/:/h Sermons, as with our Fiſhing 
and their Robberies have been ſo manifeſt, that 
our Church ought to have Reprizals againſt them; 
as well as our Merchants. We have had many 
Philoſophers of a ſtrong, vigorous and forcible 
Judgment, of happy and laborious Hands, of a 
ſincere, a modeſt, a ſolid and unaffected Ex- 
preſſion; ſuch who have not thought it enough . 
to ſer up for Philoſophers, only to have got a 
large Stock of Fine Words, and to have inſinua- 
red into the Acquaintancg of ſome of the Great 
Philoſophers of the Age. And above all, we have 
one ſmall Book which we dare oppoſe to all the 
Treaſures of the Eaſtern and Weſtern Languages 
it is that which was written by our late -King 
and Martyr ; whoſe Majeſtical Stile and Divine 
Conceptions have not only mov'd all his Readers 
* rea teen _ 
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to admire his Eloquence, but inclin'd ſome of the 
worſt of his Enemies to relent their Cruelty to- 


o 


wards him. 3 
After all theſe Signs of his Excellent Judg- 


ment and Generous Mind, there ſtill, Sir, remains 
that which he has given of his good Palate; 
For be has boldly determin'd the Controverſie 
that had long depended in all the Kitchens of 
England and France, which 7s the beſt way of 
eating Chines of Beef and Mutton, or Biſques 
end Pottages. This, I confeſs, was a Matter fit 
to be decided by that Hiſtorian, Critich, Mathe- 
matician, Orator and Phyſician, who had fravell d 
throughout the World to acquaint himſelf with all 
\ the Learned Men of all Countries, and to puſh on 
all Sciences to Perfedlion. He has here indeed 
behaved himſelf like the true, natural and ex; 
perimental Philoſopher, whoſe Buſineſs it is to 
take in all manner of Obſervations that can be 
got from the Senſes. You ſee, Sir, how fairly 
I treat him; I allow the very Criticiſms of his 
Appetite to be a Part of his Philoſophy ; and I 
look upon his Affection 10 Fricacies before whole 
Joints, to proceed from his Love to the Do- 
ctrines of Atoms before that of the Two great 
ſtand ing Diſhes of Matter and Form. But yet 
I muſt tell him, that perhaps his rigid Condemn- 
ing of the Engliſh Cookery did not ſo well ſuit 
with his beloved Title of Sceptic. Accord in 
to the Laws of that Profeſſion, he ſhould far 
have long debated whether there be any Taſte, 
or no; whether the Steam of a Pot be only a 
Fancy, or a real Thing; whether the Kitchen 
Fire has indeed the good Qualities of Roaſting 
and Boiling, or whether it be only an Appear- 
ance. This had been a Diſpute more becoming 


a Sceptick, than thus to conclude Dogmatically on 
: | - | 4 HHS 


all the Intrigues of Hautgouſts, and to raiſe an 
endleſs ſpeculative Quarrel between thoſe that 
had been hitherto peaceful and practical SeQs, 
the Haſbes and the Surloiners. 


Lou may now, Sir, perhaps expect that I ſhowd 


make ſome Compariſon between the French Diet 
and the Engliſh. It were, I confeſs, a pleaſant 
and a weighty Argument; but I am' reſolv'd to 
paſs it over: Not that I think we have the 
worſt of the Cauſe, but for a particular Reaſon 


of my own. It is that Monſieur de Sorbiere may 


ſtill remain in his Error; for as long as he is 
ignorant that there is any good Houſekeeping 
in England we are like to have no more of his 
Company. Yet I cannot but fay to the Ad- 


vantage of Boil'd Beef and Roſt, that the Eng- 
{iſh have the ſame Sincerity in their Diet which 


they have in their Manners; and as they have 
lefs Mixture in their Diſhes, ſo they have leſs 
Sophiſticate Compoſitions in their Hearts, than 
the People of ſome other Nations. 
But now, Sir, I confeſs he has quite tired my 
Hand; and I am almoſt as much aſham'd to be- 
hold the Heaps of his Vanities ariſe to ſuch a 
Bulk, as he ought to be that he has given me 


this Occafion to collect them: I will therefore, in 


a few Words, come to an Iſſue with him: I will 


fatishe him in the Requeſt which he makes to his 


Reader. I am content t conclude from theſe bis 
Three Months Travels what kind of Obſervations 
he has made in the World theſe Thirty Tears. 
This, Sir, is. his own Defire, and I obey him; 
but then I know not how he will be able to a- 
void the Imputation of thoſe Crimes with which 
he has ſo often ſlander d the Eng/1/h, of being 
a Do. little, an Idle, a Lazy and Uſeleſs Perſon. 
The Deſcription of his Voyage into England is 
N . 3 


1 Voyage into England. l 
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not yet come to my Hands: But if it be of 


Diſcourſe, inſtead of de/iring to have been Born 
f | 11 1 


r 


the ſame Thread with this, he had been much 


better employ'd if he had only imitated the 


Roman Emperor's Journey thither, and gone to ga- 
ther Cockle ſhells on that Shore. If he has any 
Friends amongſt all the Learned Men of Europe; 
that were once his Familiars, they would do well 
to adviſe him what Weight his Mind will bear; 
he is himſelf in the -Right when he acknow- 
ledges, that theſe Matters of State, Characters 


of Nations, —_ of Governments, Churches 
a 


r above the Weakneſs of bis 


and Courts, are- 


Spirit. But yet the Man's Abilities are not whol: 
1y to be diſcouraged z he may till prove a tole- 


rable good Flatterer of his Patrons : He may ſtill 
bring in his Votre Tres Humble artificially e- 
nough in the End of an empty Letter of Comple- 
ments: He may ſerve to commend Philoſophers 


When they are dead ; or (to conclude with his 
own dear Epithet) he may make a ſufficient 
Trumpeter in the Commonwealth of Learning. 


And in truth he has behaved himſelf in this Ac- 
count of his Voyage like a Trumpeter ; fot 
Trumpeters, when they are ſent into Foreign Ar- 
mies or Countries, are always blinded, on pur- 


poſe that they might not be able to give any cer- 


tain Intelligence of the Places through which 
they palſs'd. 

And now, Sir, having diſmiſs'd the Hiſtorio- 
grapher Royal, that I may ſpeedily put an end 
to your Trouble, I will only in few Words ap- 


ply my Speech to your ſelf. You may perhaps 


remember that we have ſometimes debated to- 
gether what Place and Time of all the paſt or 


preſent we would have choſen to live in, if our 


Fates had been ar our own Diſpoſal ; and in' that 
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Reign of Auguſtas, was to be preferr'd before all 


others. The Prerogatives of that Time were ve- 
ry many : That City was then become the eſta- 


bliſh'd Seat of the Empire of the World: That 


Emperor had the good Fortune to ſucceed a 
long Civil War: The Minds of all Men were 
eaſily compoſed into Obedience by the Remem- 
brance of their paſt Misfortunes: The Arts of 
Wie, Reaſon and Delight, were in their higheſt Per- 
fection: The Court was the Place of Reſort for 
all the Lovers of Generous Knowledge: And 
ſuch was the Freedom of their Manners, that 
Virgil, Horace and Vari us, were admitted into 


the Privacies and Friendſhip of Agrippa, Mece- 


nas and Auguſtus. Beyond this we could fancy 
nothing pleaſanter to a * Philoſophical Mind; 
which was reſolved to live according to the Con- 
venience aud Rules of Nature; ſeeing it might 
have enjoy d at once all the Varieties of an Active 
3 and all the Quiet and Peace of a Re- 
tir d. ET SE 1 

This, Sir, was then our Opinion : But it was 
before the King's Return. For ſince that Bleſſed 


Time the Condition of our own Country appears 


to me to be ſuch, that we need not ſearch into 
Ancient Hiſtory for a real Idea of Happineſs. 
'Tis true that England is not the Seat of the Em- 


pire of the World; but it may be of that which 


confines the World ir ſelf, the Ocean. To this 
Dominion our Nation is invited by the Situation 
of our Shores, the Inclination of our People, ard 
the Genius of a Vigorous and Skilful Prince. 
The Time wherein we live is upon the Recovery 
of an Univerſal Peace; a Peace eftabliſh'd on the 
Two ſureſt Foundations -of Fear and Love : A 
Peace that was "oh without Proſcripti- 

ons, 
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ons, and even without the Ruin of thoſe that re. 
ſiſted it: A Peace that was produced by Peaceful 
Arts, though it was by the ConduQA of an Army. 
The Footſteps of the late dreadful War are not 
only vaniſh'd from our Eyes, but now almoſt 

' from our Thoughts. If any of it till remains, 
it is only the good Effect which it had on our 
Country, the Induſt ry that was excited by it, 
and the Wiſdom which ſach woful Experience 
has taught us. The Government which we en- 

1 joy is juſtly compoſed of a ſufficient Liberty and 

8 Reſtraint. And though it may be ſuſpected in a 

: querulous and diſcontented Age, a little to incline 

the People to Diſobedience, yet in a calm and | 
a ſecute Time ( ſuch as this at preſent ) it ſerves 
admirably well to breed a Generous, an Honour- 
able and Invineible Spirit. The Temper of the 
Engliſh is Free, Modeſt, Sincere, Kind, hard to 
be Provok'd. If they are not ſo Talkative as o- 
thers, yet they are more careful of what they 
Speak, If they are thought by ſome of their 
Neighbours to be a little defective in the Gen- 
tleneſs and the Pliableneſs of their Humour, 
yer that Want is abundantly ſupplied by their 
firm and their maſculine Vertues: And perhaps 
the ſame Obſervation may be found true in Men 
which is in Metals, and that the Nobleſt Sub- 
ſtance are hardeſt to be poliſh'd. The Arts that 
now prevail amongſt us are not only all the ufe- 
ful Sciences of Antiquiry, but moſt eſpecially all 
the late Diſcoveries of this Age in the real Know- 
ledge of Mankind and Nature. For the Im. 
rovement of this kind of Light the Engh/h 

Diſpoſition is of all others the fitteſt. And an 

Uaiverſal Zeal towards the Advancement of ſuch 
Deſigns has not only overſpread our Court and 


Univerſities, but the Shops of ä [ 
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the Fields of our Gentlemen, the Cottages of 
our Farmers, and the Ships of our Merchants. 
To all this, Sir, may be added the Profefſion of 
ſuch a Religion, and the Diſcipline of ſuch a 
Church, which an impartial Philoſopher would 
chuſe; which by falling with the Throne, and 


by riſing with it again, has given evident Sign 


how conſiſtent it is with the Laws of Humane 
Society, and how nearly its Intereſt is united 
with the Proſperity of our Country. | 
Tis true indeed, that after all theſe Advan- 
tages there may be ſome Room ſtill left for fu- 
ture Amendments in the Union of our Minds, the 
Smoothneſs of our Manners, and the Beauty of 
our Buildings. This laſt was the peculiar Ho- 
nour of Augufi;s, who is ſaid to have found 
Rome of Brick, and to have left it in Marble. 
In this kind too we every Day behold a won- 
derful Progreſs, by the powerful Influence of a 
Royal Example : And the Filhes in the Thames 
have as much Reaſon as thoſe at Harjied to leap 
out of the Water, to behold the New Buildings 
of London and Weſtminſter : So that I may in 
general affirm, that never any Nation in the 
World has proceeded by ſwifter Degrees to ex- 
cel in Convenience and Magnificence. But what- 
ever is to be added in this, or any other ſuch 
Way, we can never receive it from the petulant 
Corrections of ſuch vain Obſervers as this, 
whom I have here conſider'd. No, Sir, we are 
to expec it from the many Noble and Practical 
Engliſh Wits of this Age; and chiefly from your 
ſelf. For you muſt give me Leave, Sir, to pre- 
ſage, that to you your Country is to owe very 
much of its Ornament, as well as Experimental 
Knowledge, its Reputation, and indeed all the 
Living and Beneficial Arts, the Enlargement of 
8 N 2 1 
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their Bounds. This, Sir, I know will oftend your 
Modeſty ; but he is an ill Eng//hmarn, who would 
not have faid as much as this when your Name was 
mention'd , which if I had omitted J had been 
| almoſt as injurious to our Nation as this very 
Traveller whom I cenſure; for as he was un- 
zuſt in aggravating the Faults, ſo I my ſelf had 

en in concealing one of the principal Glories 
of England. 5 75 Lg 

I beg of you now, Sir, only to permit me to 
conclude with ſome Apology for my felf. You 
may, perhaps, wonder all this while to ſee me 
undertake ſuch an Argument, and to proſecute it 
in a manner which may appear a little too ſharp 
for your Eye, or my Pen. You know, Sir, that l am | 
an Enemy to all manner of Controverſies ; that [ 
hate Contention, though in Matters of the greateſt 
Concernment; and that I had much rather de- 
tend than accuſe. To this I can therefore only 
reply tor my Excuſe, That this Letter may not 
{o properly be call'd an Accuſation, as a Defence: 
For though I have confuted the Saucineſs of one 


particular Man, yet I have pleaded for a Great, 
a Valiant, and a Vertuous People. ; 


- R, I am 
Your moſt Humble and 


AﬀeFionate Servant, 


TH O. SPRAT. | 
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The Deſigns of the Engliſb in the 
War againſt the Dutch, 1652. 
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W Should be very glad to ſee the Sentiments 
of Monſ. Blonde!, about the State of Reli- 
gion, and the Civil Government, upon the 
Account of the War with the Eng/z/h, in 


the Book he has publiſhed, which you have pro- 


miſed to ſend me; ſeeing we have made many 
8 Reflections 
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Reflections upon that Important Subjec in theſe 


Parts, of whoſe Weight and Conſequence we can 
make a rm\uch better Judgment, in comparing 


them with thoſe of more intelligent Perſons in 


Things of this Kind, and ſuch as are upon the 
Spot, where this War was kindled. In the 
mean time I cannot forbear communicating ro 
you the Thoughts we have entertained upon this 
RON. ooo => | 

It's in a manner viſible to us, that during the 
Life of the Late King, even to the time that at- 


ter his Death the Three Kingdoms were reduced 


into a Republican State, the main Deſign, at 
leaſt of many People in England, was utterly to 
efface the Monarchy ; thoſe who were ſet at 2 
Diſtance from the Adminiſtration. of Publick Af- 
fairs being very eager to come at it, and the 
People eaſily induced to withdraw themſelves 


from under the Subjection of the Grandees of the 


Kingdom; all which could not be effected with- 
out the Deſtruction of the Monarchy, by putting 
the King to Death, which was the Heart and Soul 
of the Nobility. Now ſeeing they had the Ad- 
dreſs to bring about this Fatal Deſign, which 
their Neighbours took no manner of Care to pie- 
vent ; and that the Almighty was pleaſed to to- 
Jerate a ſmall Number of Men to ſet up a New 
Government, and to fix it in Peace and Order, it 
ſeemed as if they had no farther Work to do, 
and that the Faction could have no farther 
Thoughts than peaceably to enjoy the Authority 
acquired by them: In Short, to make Defcents on 
the Continent, and Conqueſts of their Neigh- 
bours Territories, looked by no Means a prudent 
Undertaking, in the Infancy of a popular Go- 
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vernment; and the General himſelf might ratio- 
nally enough expett ſome Reverſe of Fortune 
Init, Forin Caſe he was perſonally engaged in 
a Foreign War, he would upon the leaſt ill Suc- 
_ ceſs run a very great Riſque of loſing his Re- 
putation in his own Country; and if he tarry d at 


2 Home, he muſt in a manner be left Naked, by 


being obliged to ſend the beſt Part of his Army 
out of the Kingdom, to defend their Conqueſts, 


and to make new ones; and this was not to be 
done without much Toil, and continued Fatigues : 


It would have been difficult for him, after having 
made many Conqueſts, to ſecure them; and the 
People finding the Money of the Nation ſpent 
abroad, would at laſt look upon theſe Conqueſts 
a Burden upon them, and refuſe to grant any far- 
ther Supplies. In the mean time, ſince it would 
be abſolutely neceſſary to keep an armed Force 
on Foot, and to find Employment for Soldiers, 
and other idle Perſons, as well to ſupport the 
Deſign, as to maintain the preſent Eſtabliſh- 
ment, and to cut off all Hopes of reſtoring Mo- 

narchical Government, was there 2 ſhorter and 
more ſeaſonable Way to accompliſn all this 
than by a Naval War? For by an Abſolute Do- 
minion of the Seas the Republick of England 


muſt acquire all the Trade of the World, and 


thereby all the Habitable Eatth muſt be Subject 
and Tributary to it. 

It's true, the Perſon who was at the Head of 
Affairs was not obliged to make this vaſt 
and prodigious Deſign known unto others, a 
greater than which perhaps was never enter- 
rained by any Ambitious Soul in the World: 
It was ſufficient that he gave the People in ge- 
neral to underſtand, that his Intention was to 
= muaaze 
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make Trade flouriſh, and to put a Check upon . 


his Neighbours, who had Engroſſed all Com- 
merce to themſelves, ſo far as to Uſurp the 


Fiſhery upon their own Coaſts; as if the Engliſb 
were Aa Parole that did not underſtand the 
Profits they might make of the Produce of the 
Sea, and how by their Induſtry to make Ad- 
vantage of that which Nature ſo bountifully 
conferred upon them. So profitable a Propoſal 
was readily hearkened to; the Minds of the 
People being ſo much the more / inclined to 
it, not only upon Account of the Difference 
there is between the Cuſtoms and Manners of 


the Two Nations, but becauſe the Exgliſb had 


for a long time been jealous of the Proſperity 


of the Dutch, who advanc'd in Power by their 
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Prudent Management, Parcimony and Sobriety, 
Virtues the Exgliſb were not capable of. For an 
Engliſh Ship uſually is as expenſive as Two 
Dutchmen, ſo that the Datch Merchants can fell 


the ſame Goods much cheaper than the other; 


and this is the Reaſon why they had a greater 
Vent for their Commodities, and at laſt all the 
Trade: The Engliſb Republicans took Things 
exactly right, and that in order to the accom- 
pliſhing of a Deſign that would take up all 
their Life - time, (for ſuch Sort of Men ovght 
never to conceive Mean ones, after the execu- 
tion whereof they muſt be put to the Trouble 
of Projecting anew, or live lazily, and be ex- 
pos d to Conſpiracies againſt them,) they 
thought it would be their beſt Way to begin 
with the Ruin of the United Provinces, which 
lay next the ir Coaſts, and flouriſhed in Trade 
above any otter Country in the World; and 
yhen once they had effected this, they were in 
* 8 1 eee, 
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Hopes they ſhould eaſily remove any Obſtacle 


in their Way to attain the Dominion of the 


Seas: Infomuch that if the Fortune of War 
ſhould favour their firſt Enterprizes, I do not 


think they have any Defign to make a Peace 
with a Nation they have a mind utterly to de- 


ſtroy, and to whom they will propoſe ſuch 


hard Terms, that upon the Refuſal of them 
you will at laſt find them prepared to make 
terrible Deſcents in divers Parts of Zealand and 


North Holland, to break the Banks, and the 


other Dikes, that keep the flat Country from 
being Drowned. There needs no more than this 


Sort of Blood-letting to make Amſterdam , 


and all the other Cities, Deſolate : For it would 
ſignifie little to them? to Seize the Brill, or ſome 
other Place, ſeeing their Deſign is to deſtroy the 
Trade of Holland, and to Transfer it into their own 
Country; and it would be of little Importance 
to them that the King of Spain ſhould in the 


mean time recover the Seven Provinces; that the 
Merchants of Amfterdam ſhould remove to 


Antwerp, and the Manufacturers of Leyden and 


Harlem to Ghent and Bruges : For it would 


require many Years to ſettle Things there, and 
the Engliſb would have Opportunity enough to 


hinder them from having any neceſſary Mate- 


rials, but ſuch as paſſed through their own 
Hands, and their Manufattures to be Tran- 
ſported any where but in Exgliſb Bottoms: For 
it would be very eafie for them to flop up the 
Mouths of the Ports, and to go up the 
Schelde, even in Sight of Antwerp, from whence 
nothing muſt come out but will be taken by 


their Ships. By this means, and the Notion 
I have of their Defigns, no Nation in the 


World, in a few Tears Time, would have 
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any Seamen, Ships or Skill in Maritime Af. | 
fairs, befides themſelves: For Holland being en- 
tirely ruin d, the Daich muſt ſerve on Board 
their Fleets, and all the Shipwrights, Sailma- 
kers and Ropemakers, * be obliged to go 
and Earn their Living the Sea- port Towns 
of England; and this they would be the more 
inclined. to do, becauſe there is more 
Wages given there, and People live better. 
When this Noble and Rich Province, which 
within the Extent of leſs than Five and Twenty 


| Leagues, contains Eighteen large Towns, and Four 


Hundred Villages, of which the Hague is the 
fineſt in the World, ſhall be reduced to this ſad 
Plight; it's then likely that the Engliſb will 
turn their Arms againſt Denmark, in order to 
Sieze the Paſſage of the Sundt, either by main 
Force, or rather ſame Treaty, by which they 


will be willing to give the King more than the 


Profit it brought him, but at the ſame time will 
oblige Norway to Sell their Wood to no 
other Nation but the Ermg/4/þ: The Cities of 
Embden, Bremen, Hamburg, Lubec, all the Coaſt 
of the Ba/rick, and the whole Kingdom of 
Sweden, durſt appear no longer at Sea, but 
under Erg/i/h Colours; and perhaps the Formi- 
dable Republick will be content, in Confiderati- 
on of her Commiſſions granted to them, to re- 
ceive certain Duties from the Goods ſhe al- 
lows them in her Name to Tranſport, only along 
theſe Northern Parts. They will in time ſend a 
more powerful Fleet to block up the River of 
Lisbon, while another ſails to Braſil, Guinea, 
and the Eaſt-Indies, with a Deſign to ſpare the 
Portugueze Merchants, and the Eaf?-India Com- 


panies, the Labour of Tranſporting the Sugars, 


Silks, Spiczs, and other Commodities they come 
” . 3 thither 
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thither for, into Europe: And if Spain pretends 
to ſay any Thing againſt them, they will with- 
out any more ado Sieze the Streights-Mouth, 
and ſend an Hundred and Fifty Ships of War in- 
to the Mediterrancan, out of which they can 
very eafily drive the Naval Force of the other 
Potentates of Europe, were they all joined toge- 
ther againſt them. 1 
The Engliſh 20S in this Manner uſurped 
the Dominion of the Seas, the Trade of all the 
European Nations, and part of the reſt of the 
World: All the Earth muſt Submit to them, 
Work for no body but them, and they*ll from 
Time to Time come into their Ports, and ſweep away 
all their Treaſure: Every Thing that is Rare, and 
all the Conveniences of Life, produced either by 
Art or Nature, will be reſerved for England, 
which will be the only Country that can purchaſe 
them, or poſſeſs them of their own. For as we 3 
ſee, that ſince the ſertling of Trade in Holland 
that Province is become the Store houſe for Li- 
nen, Woollen, and all Sorts of ManufaQures ; 
tho there is neither Flax, Wooll, nor in a man- 
ner any other Commodities which they Work 
up, grows there, but they muſt fetch them from 
other Countries; ſo every Thing that England ld 
wants at this time will abound there, and the | 
Beſt Artificers will flock thither ; inſomuch that 
if they would have any fine Linen, or good 
Cloath for Wear, in another Country, the Flax and 
Wooll was to be ſent to be Manufactured in Eng- 
land: Pray confider then what vaſt Wealth this 
Country muſt acquire in leſs than Fifty Years? 
And how miſerable muſt the reſt of Europe be, 
ſince they can Tranſport nothing by Sea from ons 
Nation to another but in Exgliſb Ships? _ 
; wi 
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will always have Money to receive in all the 
| Pows they come at, and never leave any of their 
own there: What the Exgliſb want they'll make 
Compenſation for, by Way of Exchange, or rea- 
dily fend over into England, upon the Score of 
the Manufactures there they have Occafion for: 
As we have ſeen the Dich Eaſt-India Company 
have Pearl, and Precious Stones, in Return for 
ſome Wares ſent into thoſe Countries, which 
they got Fitted up at Amſterdam, and then Sold 
them at a very dear Rate in thoſe- Places from 
whence they were firſt brought, and where there 
is not that Perfection of Workmanſhip as there is 
with us. Hundreds of Ships richly Laden will 
daily put into the Thames, and other Ports of 
this fortunate Iſland ; and the General can 
ſcarce ever loſe the Sight of his Forces, which, 
I may ſay, return every Evening to lye at Home; 
for they ſtay no longer ip Foreign Parts than to 
refreſh themſelves, to vend their Goods, and to 
take in new Cargoes : They will be no Way ſol- 
licitous of making Conqueſts by Land, that they 
may ſave the Charge of maintaining them, ſeeing 
they are ſure of reaping the Profit of them; nei- 
ther will they plant any Colonies, and eaſe their 
Country, as populous as tis grown, of the vaſt 
Multitudes that are in it, becauſe the Produce of 
all Europe is Conſumed there, and their great 
Naval Trade renders their Stores Inexhauſtible: 
In the mean time all the Neighbouring King 
doms will in a manner become like the Sea - coaſts 
of America, where our Europeans Trade: There 
will he only Tillage, and ſome Coarſe Manufa - 
| Qtures for plain Ware, and to ſerve Peoples Ne- 
ceſſities only in the Heart of the Country, and the 
Maritime Towns will be no other than the Gra- 


naries and Magazines of England. ; 
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Theſe are my Sentiments about this War, which 
In the Opinion of fome may ſeem Romanrick, and 
of Kin to Utopia, or the Republick of Plato 


eſpecially of thoſe who do not conſider that the 


rs that have been waged for Twenty Years paſt, 
I know not under what Pretences or Deſigns, 
had nothing ſo Great and Sublime in them, as 
that which Comte propoſes: For in Reality 
there is nothing can came up to the Thoughts of 
ſubjeQing all the Earth to his Country, and ren- 
dring it the moſt Haughty and Flouriſhing State 
in the World : It appears to me to be ſo-vaſt and 
Magnificent a Thought, that there is nothing in 
all che Conqueſts of Alexander, and the Pomp of 
all the Roman Empire, that comes near this Ma- 
ritime Dominion, which I have repreſented to 
you: And this ſeems to me to be ſo very feaſible, 
that if Holland be once ruined I am afgaid it will 
be toe late to prevent it; Agd therefore ] would 
have all the PothatesW Europe take it to Heart 
in time; for if they do not quickly pur an end to 
the War they are engaged in on the Continent. 
we ſhall run the Riſque in a few Ages of becoming 
perfect Barbarians. For the Engliſb, by the means 
of their Navigation, will Transfer all the Polite- 
neſs of Europe, together with its Plenty, Power, 
and Conveniences of Life, into Itheir own Coun- 
try: But we ought to ſubmit to Divine Provi- 
dence: VVe, I ſay, who can contribute no more 
than our Vows for the Tranquility of the United 
Provinces, and the Glory of his Highneſs. It 
may be they'll make ſome Refle&ions upon what 
I have ſaid at laſt; and that there will be Time 
enough ſtill left to prevent the Defigns of this new 
Commonwealth : But perhaps the Arguments we 
have uſed upon this Occaſion may be Frivolous, 
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* our Fears are onl Panick, and that there is 
nothing leſs thought of than what I have advan- | 
ced: I heartily wiſh it, and that this Maritime 


| | Dominion may be only, and for ever, the Ro- 
maiantick Imagination of Bad Politicians, fuch as 


perha ps may be, PP FRY 
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